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AN EASTER MARKET. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


T'o-DAY through your Faster market 
In the lazy Southern sun, 

I strolled with hands in pockets, 
Past the flower stalls one by one. 


Indolent, dreamy, ready 

For anything to amuse, 
Shyfoot out for a ramble 

In his oldest hat and shoes. 


Roses creamy and yellow, 
Azaleas crimson and white, 

And the flaky, fresh carnations 
Always my dear delight. 


Masses and banks of blossom 
That dazzle and summon the eye, 
Till the buyers are half bewildered 
To know what tbey want. Not I. 


Who would not rather be artist 

And slip through the crowd unseen, 
To gather it all in a picture 

And guess what the faces mean? 


So down through the chaffering darkies 
I pass to the sidewalk’s end, 

Tbrough the smiling gingham bonnets 
With their small farm stuff to vend. 


When—hello my dreamer—sudden 
As call at the dead of night, 
What sends your pulse a-quiver, 
What sets your fancy a-light ? 


Sure of it! Mayflowers, mayflowers, 
Scent of the North in spring! 

Out in the vernal distance, 
Heart of me, whither a-wing ? 


“Give me some!” Clutch the first handful, 
Hungering rover of earth! 
How I devour and kiss them, 
Beauties that brought me to birth, 


Away in the great North country, 
The land of the lonely sun, 

Where God has few for his fellows, 
And the wolves of the snowdrift run. 


Once more to the frost-bound valley 
Comes April, with rain in her jar ; 

I can hear the vesper sparrow 
Under the silver star. 


And many and dear and gracious 
Are the dreams that walk at my side 
From the land of the lingering shadows, 
As out of the throng I stride. 


Ob well for you, mere onlooker, 
Who drift through the world’s great mart! 
But we of the human sorrow 
Have a joy beyond your art. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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A LEAF FROM A FLY-BOOK. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











A FISHING-ROD, limber as a whip and tough as a withe, 
springy as Damascus steel; there is a volume of poetry 
init never to be written, and note by note it gives forth 
music of Nature’s own, too fine for any other instru- 
ment’s capacity. Every cast opens a fresh key and closes 
an ancient string. The angler inclines his ear to catch 
a strain of that enthusiasm which has trailed its refresh- 
ing reminiscences along the pages of the most charming 
literature ever penned by healthy genius. 

A rod, a reel, a fly-book, lines, leaders and flies, a wil- 
low creel and a pair of wading boots ; at thought of 
these there comes a murmur and a swash, the blending 
voices of a hundred cool brooks, the sough of spring in 
the velvet purples of young foliage, the melodious con- 
fusion of bird songs, and the piping of vernal froge. A 
Current of ancient vigor, the original elixir of nature, 
flows with a bass-brook ; you feel its dew-like freshness 
RO over you like the spirit of Greek poetry as soon as you 
begin to wade. 

I would rather cast my first fly in spring than to eat 
my first dish of strawberries and cream, and that is say- 





ing as much as words can mean of enthusiastic prefer- 
ence. Penning the sentence sends the tender chill of a 
cool rivulet above my knees, and I feel the ripples lap- 
ping my long-legged boots. Out flashes my line, forty, 
fifty, sixty feet of sheeny silk ; and the flies, like falling 
flower petals, drop in a distant dimple between two great 
water-washed bowlders. Somehow that little swirl of 
limpid splendor sends me a message through line and 
rod; it is as if Nature flung mea kiss, or darted mea 
thrill of exquisite greeting too subtile for description. 

A plausibly critical friend of mine says that I live all 
winter on the angling that I am going to do in the 
spring. Some people are fond of peeping into other peo- 
ple’s closets. It is true that my closet in winter is full 
of the fragrance and bloom of May ; and if my friend 
will not keep his nose out he must not grumble at the 
whiff of sweet anticipation that fills his nostrils. Old 
Walton’s book, mildewed and broken-backed as it is, ex- 
hales the bouquet of flowering thorn and blooming apple 
tree. Your honest angler charges himself so thoroughly 
with all that is fresh in Naturing during the season of 
verdure and warmth, he so brims his mind and his heart 
with joy, that he is perforce a jocund optimist all the 
rest of the year. 

The cold, sneering, incredulous world is déuclined to 
receive fish stories with small pretense of consideration ; 
even the fish itself, when weighed at the counter, must 
be indorsed where the angler’s note would fetch a pre- 
mium at sight. This is due to imagination richly fertil- 
ized by the elements of nature. When you go a-fishing 
you step right into the realm of poetry, and your first 
breath is an inspiration of romance. In that atmos- 
phere the springs of weight-scales are weakened and 
the density of a fish’s body is greatly increased. The 
lens of the human eye magnifies gloriously when the 
ecstasy of angling is at its highest, which is about the 
time that you are landing a fifteen-inch bass; and isa 
pound totheinch bad guessing if the scales are not 
handy? 

To the true angler a rise is always a surprise, and yet 
the whole business of fishing is made up of expectation 
till this surprise comes. It is like reading poetry; you 
know that a rhyme is coming, but when it does come 
it sends a thrill down your back. In angling, however, 
the rises never comes rhythmically, Here is the secret 
of delight. You cast and cast, fully expecting to see a 
big mouth flash at the water’s surface with a liquid sound 
and many a ring and bubble ; but it is expected in vain, 
till you begin to dream and forget to be alert ; then up 
he comes with a lungeand a flip, and takes youand your 
fly unawares, If you are an angler good and true you 
strike mechanically and have him on; but what if you 
area novice? My friend, you will believe to your dying 
day that you lost the largest fish that ever rose to a fly. 
Allof my absolutely stupendous fishes have escaped in 
just that way. Iam not sure that these uncaught mon- 
sters have not given me the deepest pleasure of angling. 

‘Tis better to have cast and lost 
Than never to have cast at all, 

With the wind drawing lazily out of the south, the 
sky gray-blue and with here and there a fleece cloud to 
fleck it, the angler rises early to hear the thrushes sing 
and to rig his cast betimes. There is honey-dew on the 
leaves and, when a window is flung open, in leaps un- 
conditioned freshness. What moment to choose afly ! 
What a treasure to choose from Brown hackle, silver 
doctor, Seth Green, Lord Baltimore, robin-egg, scarlet 
ibis and all the rest; but no well-endowed angler ever 
suffers an embarrassment of riches; he chooses nicely, 
and yet with masterly promptness. It is as if Nature 
were selecting the cast for him. He bas a star of destiny. 
To be frank I could scarcely tell how I choose my flies. 
I bathe in cool water, look out to see the sun rise, recol- 
lect what a huge bass I am going to capture, and then I 
trust my instinct which may be another name for the 
composite impression of a myriad experiences. Gener- 
ally a'blending of black, brown and red is the best bass- 
fly, tho a plain dun hackle rarely fails. There is more in 
the man than in the fly. 

Cast well your line, there all the honor lies. 

It is a mistake (among those most indulged in by per- 
sons who are afraid of the water) to suspect that the 
chief part of an angler’s pleasure is drawn from killing 
fish. Some red-letter days recorded in my bass-book are 
illustrated with the picture of an empty creel ; but there 
were sights and sounds and fragrances, and the sense of 


freedom to fill up the pages withal. It is something 
worth enjoying and remembering to be on even terms 
with the green heron and the kingfisher, and to feel 
one’s self a part of such a picture as the secret forces of 
springtime can paint. To wade down the middle of a 
noisy brook, with a green wood on one hand and a mead- 
ow on the other, is an elemental pleasure into which the 
skillful casting of a fly is absorbed with a fine adumbra- 
tion of absolute art. You may be sure that while the 
angler is the least self-conscious of all great men, he is 
well aware of his picturesque attitudes in the presence of 
the universe ; but his poses are as natural as a bird's. 

I have an old split bamboo rod which has seen service 
from the upper peninsula of Michigan to the lowest 
waters of Florida. To look at it is like hearing the 
blended voices of all the brooks and rivulets between 
those extremes. The angler perus9s his fly-book ; it isa 
classic ; the pages are rich with idyls ; each gay or som- 
ber Jure is the record of some romance of which the 
reader is the hero ; and that reader feels that the bee in 
his bonnet is without sting, a bright-winged prophecy of 
his next outing. 

But the actual sport of angling is not to be banished 
at this late day as a brutal thing. Society must strike 
fish from its menu before it can frown down the rod and 
reel, Of all the methods of taking fish the angler’s is 
least brutal and savage; in fact, it is neither brutal nor 
savage. At all events, the gentlest and bravest of men 
have always bevn enthusiastic anglers. Boys take to 
the rod (fishing rod I mean) and line as naturally as they 
take to the baked sweet apples and Jersey milk; and I 
have seen charming women who could not resist the 
brook’s call. Of course, there is no disputing about 
tastes, and those from whom Nature has withheld the 
divine joy of wading and casting and making the glorious 
fight with a rod bant double are not to be laughed ar. 
Let them buy their fish seven days old and then fry 
them in cotton-seed oil. Dyspepsia is said to be a prime 
factor of civilization; but a broiled biss just out of 
water is a bit of savage luxury not to be waived by a 
healthy genius. 

If compulsory education is ever advisable it is when 
it ixcludes the art of angling. A boy lacks something 
till he can cast a fly, laying out atleast fifty feet of line 
with a six-ounce rod. Itis a recreation which tends to 
enrich the mind and the body alike with the rarest gifts 
of sun and wind and water and sky, of flower and fruit, 
and of all that we call nature. We grow like what we 
contemplate, not like what we affect to imitate ; the dis- 
tinction is important. As the angler goes down the cur- 
rent of the brook his spirit becomes liquid and crystal- 
clear, so that everything is reflected init. The gay wings 
of halcyon and the flame of the oriole make a harmonic 
chord of color with which the violets on the banks and 
the dogwood blooms blend their tenderer strains of 
sweetness. Your Waltonian may not be an esthetic, but 
he is receptive to a degree which renders his nature 
luminous, as if all the warmth and strength of sun and 
of springtime were infiltered to the center of his life. 

If a boy is to grow into manhood a stalwart optimist 
with a good grip in his hand-shake, a clear eye, a robust 
spirit and a liberal brain, let him begin early and learn 
angling. If youspare the rod you may spoil the boy. 
Ichthyophobia is a terrible disease when it is fastened 
upon a full-grown man. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A DEMOCRATIC MONARCHY. 
OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN ECONOMIST 
IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ELEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 











AT the Charing Cross Railway Station, not long 
ago, I witnessed the arrival of the Princess of Wales 
after an absence in Russia of three months, As this 
most popular of princesses and lovable of women stepped 
out of the carriage, a faint cheer of welcome went up 
from the little crowd present either through curiosity or 
accident. The next King of England was on the plat- 
form to greet his wife. While waiting for the train, no 
President could have been more affable, more courteous 
and more radiant with good nature. He took off his hat 
to the ladies, shook hands with the officials, beamed on 
the crowd, and made himself generally agreeable. B 
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his side were the three young princesses—dreesed in the 
simplest black without an ornament—the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and other members of the family. The 
railway carriage in which the Princess traveled was the 
ordinary saloon carriage. It was comfortable, but 
looked dowdy indeed beside the gilded, glittering, pol- 
ished parlor car in which the most ordioary of us mor- 
tals ride on the Pennsylvania Road to Washington or 
Chicago. The train on which ex-President Harrison 
‘‘swung around the circle” in 1891, or the superb cars 
in which our millionaires travel, bear about the same re- 
semblance to the little carriage from which the Princess 
stepped as a magnificent brougham and pair, with silver- 
mounted harness, does to an antiquated ‘ growler.” 
The little group in black would cut a poor show in out- 
ward, visible signs of wealth with those of our million- 
aires who take suites of rooms on wheels, including nurs- 
eries for their children, across the continent. The only 
sign of royalty was a worn and faded-looking carpet of 
red, which was spread on the platform when the train 
stopped, 

Latter-day democracy, in the shape of a policeman, 
assured me apologetically that ‘‘the Prince don’t like 
this tommy rot; but those in charge do it in hope of 
getting handles to their names. Royalty would much 
rather be let alone, to come and go as they like.” And 
the policeman was undoubtedly right. 

Public opinion as to royalty has undergone a great 
change in England during the present reign. The popu- 
larity of the reigning family is due largely to their non- 
interference in political questions. Only the other day 
the Prince of Wales, who was a member of a Royal 
Commission on Aged Poor, hesitated to sign either re- 
ports because the two contending elements were. about 
balanced and his was the deciding vote. By consum- 
mate tact and a watchfulness of the tendency of public 
opinion equal to our most skillful politicians, the Prince 
of Wales has retained his popularity, during a period 
when the current has been running strongly against 
monarchy, peers and all the ancient traditions with 
which the kings and lords of England have from time 
immemorial been surrounded, Democracy is pushing to 
the front with such strides, and overcoming obstacles, 
the removal of which are much more vital to its progress 
than amiable royalty. The Englishman is far too deliber- 
ate and wary not to see that, under existing conditions, a 
well-behaved King Log is far better than an energetic 
King Stork. To besure there are some people who think 
royalty comes high. So does the Poor Law. Both are 
English institutions, and while not perfect, will answer 
the purpose until the other great reforms have been 
worked out. So John Bull fondly calls them his *‘ splen- 
did paupers,” grumbles at each birth, demurs at each 
niarriage portion and—pays the bill. 

The political, economic and social changes which are 
rapidly making England the most democratic of coun- 
tries had their origin, of course, half a century ago, in 
the various reform laws, the municipal government 
acts, the several laws relating to the supervision of fac- 
tories, workshops and mines, the extension of the fran- 
chise and, later, in the establishment of Board schools. 
Upon these solid foundations has been built the newer, 
broader, more promising and more humane England of 
to-day ; a political structure which, while restricted in 
spots by centuries of traditions and prejudices, is never- 
theless insome respects as purely democratic as our own 
government. While in no sense an anglomaniac, I am 
inclined to believe that in several directions the Republic 
might learn many useful lessons from this Democratic 
Monarchy. 

It is well to be specific in statements of this kind. 
England is ahead of the United States in all matters re- 
lating to the protection of human life. This applies 
alike to safeguards in transportation by rail or otherwise, 
and to the increasing care exercised by legislation to 
minimize risk in all dangerous occupations. British 
law follows the workingman into almost every con- 
ceivable occupation, and the whole tendency of leg- 
islation during the last twenty-five years has been 
to abolish evils which, if continued, would have 
in a large measure destroyed the stamina of 
the people. This has not been brought about without 
opposition. It has, indeed, been a hard and constant 
struggle ; but the superior organization of the trades 
unions, and that English characteristic of one thing at a 
time has within the period named improved the condition 
oi the working classes ; perhaps I should say has given 
to those who labor a larger share of the results of their 
labors. This is equally true in the United States. In 
England, however, conditions were such, and, by reason 
of free trade, industrial competition so keen that the 
efforts must have been greater than with us. I do not 
mean to say that the prospect of any branch of labor in 
England is better, or even as good, as with us; but I do 
mean to say that England has done more in the way of 
legislation to improve the condition of those who labor 
since I first had occasion to study this question than we 
have. In part this difference is due to the fact that each 
of our States regulates its own labor matters. Some 
States have done much, some little, some nothing. I 
hear of large industrial concerns moving from Massa- 
chusetts to Southern States because of restrictions put 
upon hours of work and management of factories. Some 
of our own manufacturers, anxious still further to reduce 
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the, price of cotton goods, already cheap enough, are 
threatening the legislatures of New England with re- 
moval from East to South if the screws are tightened. 
Manchester is threatening English statesmanship with 
a transfer of part of the cotton trade to India if the eight- 
hour law is enforced. Both are shortsighted and mis- 
taken. Economic and climatic reasons there may be for 
a migration of a portion of these industries to fields 
where conditions are more favorable. The degradation 
of human labor never was, and I hope never will be, a 
safe foundation upon which to build a prosperous indus- 
try. England has discovered this, and is as far as possi- 
ble pursuing the opposite course with a boldness that 
deserves success. In the amelioration of the condition 
of the working classes lies England’s hope and strength. 

This policy is so thoroughly imbedded in the spirit of 
the age that a change of government will not side-track 
it. On the question of Home Rule the Conservatives 
and their Liberal allies can work upon the prejudices of 
the more ignorant British voters. When it comes to 
what are called the ‘‘ social programs,” Rosebery, Salis- 
bury and Chamberlain are tumbling over each other in 
their endeavors to promise everything from the eight 
hour bill and improved artisans’ dwellings, to State 
annuities and old age pensions. The main strength of 
the anti-Home Rule cry has been in effect: ‘‘ You have 
broken every economic law in dealing with Ireland, even 
to the loaving of State money forthe purchase of farms ; 
now do something for the English.” For the moment 
this argument appeals to the newly emancipated farm 
laborer who, since the Parish Councils Act went into 
force, has blossomed forth as a parochial legislator of no 
mean proportions. Emancipated from the Parson and 
Village Squire, and told all has been done for the Irish 
farmer and nothing for the English farmer, he is against 
Ireland for the time being because of his belief that such 
a course means more forhim. But if the Tory-Unionist 
combination fails, as fail it must to redeem these prom- 
ises, What then? Why, then, we shall have an alliance 
of the agricultural laborer, educated in rural politics by 
the parish gouncils, with the Radicals of the cities im- 
bued with the new municipal spirit, which will, under 
new leaders, give fresh impetus to the socialistic pro- 
grams and policies now put forward with so much facil- 
ity by the most conservative of statesmen. Then the 
abolition of the House of Lords will become a burning 
English question, because its existence will block the 
way to needed English reforms in the land laws, to say 
nothing of all the other measures in which the people 
are now being educated to look to the State for redress. 

What these measures are, and how some of them 
strike a student of American institutions. may interest 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. Take, for example, 
all matters relating to labor, and we find the labor inter- 
ests far better organized here than with us. Both the 
great political parties are committed to reforms and leg- 
islation that, if carried through, will make Great Britain 
the paradise of skilled labor, provided the enhanced cost 
of production which must follow does not make compe- 
tition with foreign countries impossible. What is called 
‘*the Living Wage,” and is sncered at by the old-school 
political economists, has been resuscitated in England, 
and its advantages are wildly cheered by workingmen, 
With us ‘‘ the Living Wage” means protcction to Amer- 
ican labor by the aid of import duties on foreign prod- 
ucts which compete with the products of American 
labor. It furthermore means that the American people 
believe that a self-respecting and self-governing nation 
cannot safely go below a certain standard of living 
and wages in dealing with its industrial interests. In 
England they do not call it protection, because 
that, they think, in some way assumes interference with 
or abolition of competition. Neither do they put it on 
humanitarian grounds, Higher wages and improved 
conditions are conducive to industrial efticiency, while 
mere cheapness in production is conducive to the degra- 
dation of labor. We who are not squeamish about terms 
are willing to accept the new school of economists on 
this confession of their faith. In its essence it is the 
doctrine of a majority of the people of the United States; 
and if recent expressions of public opinion indicate any- 
thing they point to a continuation of the policy under 
which we have developed our resources and become a 
prosperous nation, 

So while we sustain the doctrine of ‘ the Living 
Wage” by the simple and direct method of import 
duties the Democratic Monarchy of late years has re- 
sorted to all sorts of small devices to bring about similar 
results. ‘The hours of labor have been reduced and the 
rates have been sustained not only by the Trades Unions, 
but by acts of Parliament. Every ingenious method to 
protect the interests of the employ é against the greed of 
the employer has been enacted into law. A Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, which is in fact a pocket edition of our 
Tariff, has been enacted because British labor demanded 
it. How does that work? It was passed purely in the 
interest of commercial morality to prevent greed-driven 
English traders from putting the names of British firms 
upon cheap goods manufactured in foreign countries. 
If this law were to deal only with the ethics of the ques- 
tion why not extend it to the English trader who as 
frauduiently uses a trademark to sell cheap and nasty 
goods made in all parts of the Kingdom and not as the 
purchaser supposes by the particular firm whose name 
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appears on the goods? No! This law was the first step 
of a policy which aims to reduce the import of cheap 
goods from the Continent. As it stands to-day, if you put 
any pawe on the goods it must be the correct one. The 
next step will insist that the place of origin shall, when- 
ever porsible, be marked on all foreign-made goods im- 
ported into England. -This is not protection but in the 
interests of industrial efficiency. 

Not only has Parliament been called upon to take 
charge of the labor interests of the country in the interests 
of ‘the Living Wage,” but the Board of Trade Depart- 
ment publishes a weekly labor newspaper containing full 
reports each week of the condition of the labor markets, 
the number of unemployed in the skilled trades and other 
important official facts. When 1 first investigated the 
labor question in Evgland. in 1882-83, for the New York 
Tribune, I visited every important industrial center of 
the Kingdom, and worked up my own facts. The official 
reports were meager and literally of no value. How 
different to-day! The most stupendous rep rt on record 
is that of the recent Royal Commission on L»bor, com- 
prising thirty-seven immense volumes of statements, 
testimony and reports of expertsand sub-committees, It 
is exhaustive on almost every branch of labor. A life- 
time might be devoted to a mastery of the facts it pre- 
sents. It was prepared in the interests of “the Living 
Wage.” 

It has been carried still further. There are statesmen 
and economists in England who believe that municipali- 
ties can carry out with safety policies affecting the con- 
dition of the people, and undertakings affecting private 
enterprise which could not be conducted by the State 
without serious danger. This feeling has been worked 
upon in every possible way by the socialistic spirit. Dis- 
guised under the less startling term of the municipal 
spirit, what is called the ‘‘ Fair Wage” clause has been 
inserted into all the contracts for work given out by the 
London County Council, and the councils of all the prin- 
cipal English municipalities. This clause invalidates the 
contract if the contractor employs labor at less than the 
regulation rates and compels him to abandon what may 
be termed the less legitimate means of making profite. 
The keynote of the political tendency of the times in 
England, as it seems to me, is State and municipal 
socialism. It is claimed, and as I shall show hereafter 
with considerable truth, that whenever the Government 
or the municipality in England has undertaken enter 
prises heretofore managed by private individuals, the 
work has been more satisfactorily done, those employed 
have been better paid, and the people are better pleased 
with the result. The admirable result of the Govern- 
ment management of telegraphs in England makes State 
ownership of railways possible ; and I find its advocates 
among the most conservative business men of 
the Kingdom. The excellent results from munici- 
pal ownership of gas and water works, and more 
recently tramways, and the profits -from these enter- 
prises have settled this phase of the municipal problem 

for all time to come ; while the newer spirits of reform 
are moving in the direction of the destruction of the 
slums of all large cities, and the erection of artisan d well- 
ings. In fact, the democratic spiric, if not socialism in 
its least offensive and dangerous form, is abroad in this, 
our conservative old country, and is doing in a quiet sort 
of way more to make the United Kingdom a monarchy 
only ih name than many of our American friends who 
have not looked far into the subject can possibly con- 
ceive. For my own part, I frankly express my surprise 
to find questions settled here in the direction indicated 
which we are not seriously debating yet in the United 
States. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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DR. EARLE AND PROFESSOR PARK AS 
TEACHERS. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 








THis pathetic paragraph overtakes me on the prairies 
and near the banks of the Father of Waters : 

“ Rev. A. B. Earle, who died in Newton, Mass., last Sat- 
urday, was one of the successful evangelists of the country. 
He had preached for sixty-four years and in that time had 
held 39,330 public meetings, preached 21,840 sermons, trav- 
eled 870,000 miles, and added 160,000 members to the church, 
of whom 400 became ministers. He also wrote a number of 
religious books, and for his work be received $65,520, a little 
more than $1,000 a year.”’ 

It is as one of Dr. Earle’s pupils that I stand among 
those who mourn, not for him, but for themselves in his 
departure. It was my great good fortune to meet him 
at Vergennes, Vt., soon after I had left Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1868. He was then in the full ma- 
turity of his powers, and I studied his methods, conv!¢- 
tions and atmosphere with the keenest attention. I was 
occupying for a month the pulpit of the Congregational 
church in Vergennes. The revival in which Dr. Earle 
was laboring embraced all the churches. Many of bis 
meetings were held inthe Congregational church, and I 
was at times his assistant. I bad come from the instruc 
tion of the Andover Theological Seminary at atime when 
it was in some respects the foremost theological school in 
the world, I was reading President Finney’s ‘“‘ Lectures 
on Revivals,” and thought nothing was so much needed 
by the churches as a baptism in the fire that fell at Pen- 
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tecost and has not yet ceased to fall on all souls that are 
utterly, gladly and irreversibly self-surrendered to God 
as both Savior and Lord. 

A good man and full of the Holy Ghost—was my in- 
stantaneous verdict when I first heard this consecrated 
evangelist. 

No wild-fire, but the true flame of the Holy Spirit— 
was my second assured conviction. 

A biblical preacher; a bold, sensible and defensible 
theology ; @ scriptural tone in every syllable—was the 
next point on which I felt at rest. 

Every sermon reins the impenitent hearers up to the 
duty of immediate self-surrender to God. The advice 
given to the religiously irresolute is such as they might 
die following and not die unsaved, This was my next 
and supreme conclusion. 

Of course I did not find this evangelist speaking often 
from the point of view of philosophy or science—de- 
partments of thought in which I was an enthusiast—but 
I felt sure that the spiritual ozone I was breathing in 
keeping company with him on the hights of biblical 
truth, was immeasurably more invigorating than any I 
had ever breathed at the levels of merely human learn- 
ing and research. ; 

I found nothing in what I had learned at Andover un- 
der Professor Park that needed to be changed when I 
was thrown into evangelistic work with Dr. Earle. I 
had been taught a preachable theology. Itwasa system 
of balanced truths, containing the doctrines of the neces- 
sity of the New Birth and the Atonement, and of the deci- 
siveness of this lifeas the scene of human probation. I was 
but thirty years of age, and I found unspeakable reward 
for my own soul, and I hope some usefulness to others in 
the spiritual activities into which I was led both by the 
faith I had studied at Andover as a science, and by the 
scriptural truth which I now heard preached, not as a 
creed only, but as a life, 

The early saturation of any theological training I had 
received by the thoroughly biblical spirit of Dr. Earle’s 
evangelistic work, I must regard as one of the richest 
blessings of my personal opportunities. It is a precious 
joy and duty to acknowledge this debt while yet the 
heavens are parted by the golden chariot that has 
snatched our revered brother upward to the Father's 
bosom. 

All Dr. Earle’s books I have delighted to study, and 
have never failed to find in them spiritual refreshment 
and invigoration. It is highly fortunate that one volume 
exists containing a full record of all his words in an en- 
tire series of his evangelistic meetings. 

The last time I saw this saintly man was when he 
spoke in the vestry of Park Street Church, one after- 
noon, in the Rev, Dr, Lansing’s revival meetings. He 
moved away the pulpit desk and stood on the lower step 
of the platform as near the people as he could place hini- 
self. The westering sun sent almost level beams into 
the room and lighted up his noble form, his balanced and 
powerful head, his illumined and inspiring face. The 
discourse was a most searching appeal to Christians so 
to live as to have at all times the witness of the Spirit 
that they are sons of God. No one could look upon him 
and listen to his intonations and doubt that he had that 
Witness in its most most effulgent clearness. He made 
a slight reference to the associations of Park Street 
Church with revivals, and said : ‘1 should like to walk 
the streets of Heaven with Nettleton and Lyman 
Beecher and Edward Kirk and Charles Finoney—and 


perhaps I may do so soon !”—a prophecy that has found 
fruition, 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE FIRST KING OF HAWAII. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











SINCE the world has had its face set this way for two 
years, and may still have us in mind down here for quite 
4 time before it decides just where we are to fit in, let us 
have a brief outline of the conquest of what is now Hon- 
olulu. It is idle to name or number the half-dozen—to 
be exact, there are nine, but not all peopled—islands for 
the far-away reader. New York knows only Honolulu, 
then Hawaii, one hundred miles, more or less, further 
on ; for even tho you should elaborate and beat into your 
readers’ heads all the big and unpronounceable names 
to-day, to-morrow they would be forgotten. 

To begin with, then, Kamehameha the Great was 
King of Hawaii, the biggest island by a lot, and, having 
Conquered all the other islands, landed here where Hono- 
lulu stands toward the close of the last century and 
wrought such bloody havoc in the swift conquest of the 
island, that his name has a place even among the con- 
querors of the Old World, 

He was certainly a unique character; a giant and a 
monster. According to all accounts—mostly traditional— 
he was the bloodiest man conceivable. He was, like 
Esau, “a hairy man,” and wore almost no clothes ; noth- 
ing but a yellow robe of royal feathers when in battle at 
the head of his men. He fought with aclub of great 
might and length, and killed many hundreds with his 
own hand. His hands and his feet were enormous, His 
head not without “ymmetry,and he had mental as well as 


physical strength, I am warranted in saying this from 
hae bronze of the conqueror in one of the squares 


For the great king had uot been dead very long 
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when this figure, fashioned from all the knowledge that 
many could gather and perfected by the touch of genius, 
was unveiled. 

To get a better idea of his immense size and strength, 
let us read a brief account of his youngest daughter, as 
she appeared to Commodore Wilkes, U. S. N., 1842, only 


twenty-three years after the death of her astonishing 
father, Wilkes says: 


‘‘The person who attracted our attention most was Ke- 
kau-luo-hi. This lady is upward of six feet in hight; her 
frame is exceedingly large and well covered with fat. She 
was dressed in yellow silk, and wore ou her head a tiara of 
yellow feathers. This latter was valued at $250, and her 
robe at $2,500, Her feet were incased in cotton stockings 
and men’s shoes. She was altogether the most remarkable 
personage I ever saw.” 


This brings the huge Kanaka conqueror pretty close to 
us; and this mention of her feet being incased in men’s 
shoes is notable as the first mention of royalty, or any- 
body else of the islands, being other than barefooted. I 
have a photograph of Queen Emma, who came to the 
throne years later, barefooted. 

I confess to being a little sensitive on this theme of 
barefoot. I like to please, but am too old at my trade to 
heed displeasure seriously, especially when the general 
facts fall on my side of the line. Others may have their 
way of telling things. Ihave my way. It may not be 
the best, by odds, but it is the best I know. 

Now, I wonder if Chicago would show ill-temper if 
some scribe should go there on Christmas Day, and— 
within the general rule of truth—tell the world that he 
found oranges growing in the open air and barefoot chil- 
dren in the streets? 

I guess not. Neither would New York; but the real 
estate men would have the thing copied and carried to 
the four parts of the world as fast as could be. In my 
first expedition to the North pole I would have a roll of 
posters and a pot of paste to plaster the pole with as 
high as possible. And now one paragraph or two on 
this displeasure of the Islands, and we go ahead with 
the stout old king and his story. 

Wishing to illustrate how grateful and gracious the 
winter season is here, I published in my first sketch for 
THE INDEPENDENT that I found everybody barefooted 
here on New Year's Day. Well! The women are up in 
arms, and I reckon the Hawaiian army will be, 

Now, Iam not going to beg pardon. I meant to pay 
a compliment to the place, to praise, and am at a loss to 
see how I could have done it more effectually in so few 
words. If it had been poverty, as with poor Tom Cor- 
win, who had to go to school barefooted through the 
snow, or as with myself, earning my first pair of shoes 
in Oregon as a hired lad in the harvest field, then all 
this noise and nonsense might have found some excuse 
for affected rage. But I meant only to be kind as well 
as truthful. For, as a matter of fact, all the people 
here are barefooted, some of the time, and at least three- 
fourths of them all of the time. Or, my enraged men 
of the Hawaiian army, do you really sleep in your 
boots ? 

Once upon a time an old man was hastily sent into a 
wonderful garden to gather and bring thence the finest 
flowers on which he could lay his hand, for the world 
was eager to know all it could learn of the beautiful 
garden. About the going down of the sun the old man 
came wearily forth, and seeing three beautiful ladies 
waiting by the wayside he gave the first a fresh wild 
rose tree, torn from the moist mold; to the second he 
gave a little bough of sweet-smelling hawthorn, or may; 
to the third a lily of the valley. Then he turned back in 
silence to his work. 

As he came forth the next day with other flowers for 
other ladies he paused by the three of the evening before 
and was dismayed at their frowns. 

«* Behold,” said the first, ‘‘ this rose which you plucked 
from the ground and gave to me has dirt on the roots.” 

«* Ah me,” the old man sighed, ‘‘that is true. Buta 
tear of pity for my toil and torn hands, would have 
washed the soil away. However, give me back the rose, 
You can keep the dirt as a reward for your great eager- 
ness to point it out.” 

So saying the old man put the little rose tree in his 
bosom and pas3ed. to the second woman. 

‘‘ Behold,” said she, ‘‘the may is sweet to smell and 
fair to see, but here between the flowers is a frightful 
thorn.” 

“True, true,” sighed the old man, most sadly ; ‘‘ such, 
however, is life. But since you are so ready to point 
out the thorn, suppose you keep it for a hairpin.” 

So saying the merry old man put the sweet may in his 
buttonhole and throwing the thorn back in the woman’s 
lap turned to the third. 

‘‘ Solomon in all his glory was not so arrayed,” she 
began; ‘“‘ but see, this lily leaf has a little hole in it. 
Can’t you get me a better one? This hole makes me 
quite nervous.” 

The old man took the glorious gift of Heaven in his 
hand very tenderly. He raised it to his lips and breath- 
ed it and bowed his head in benediction above it. Then 
he said, very sadly, *‘ It is true, too true, here is a little 
hole. I will take the lily back into the beautiful garden 
but I will leave you the hole,” He then took the little 
hole out of the lily leaf and tossed it back into her lap, 
saying, as he did 9, “ Put it where it will do the most 
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good. Perhaps you had better have it framed and hung 
up where you can all three see it every day, to 
remind you that no rose ever grew without dirt, no 
may blossom without a thorn, and no lily leaf with- 
out some flaw orimperfection; so that whoever wants 
to can find fault even with the most perfect works of 
God, to say nothing of the imperfect efforts of man.” So 
saying he passed on and never came that way again. 

But to get ahead with the story of the huge bronze 
king. Dr. Emerson, close kin of Ralph Waldo, has writ- 
ten a refreshing book about the early canoe voyagers 
here and dates the great momentin the line of discoveries 
of smaller islands by the largest one, Hawaii, contempo- 
rary with the time of Columbus. 

Alexander, the most conscientious and reliable of his- 
torians, assures us that the Hawaiians came from Sa- 
moa, two thousand miles further on around the world, 
but reckons their landing in Hawaii as accidental. It is 
pretty certain that the one thing that enables great 
round canoes to ride these seas, the catamaran, came 
also from Samoa. But come from where it may, be sure 
Kam. I, Rex—Pardon this abbreviation. Surely, if the 
old king was much bothered by autograph hunters he 
must have signed his name in some such brief fashion— 
never could have come from Hawaii to Honolulu with- 
out his catamaran; for the seas during that hundred 
miles are, as a rule, much rougher than out in the open 
ocean between here and San Francisco, 

The dates of the king’s landings, first and last, at Hon- 
olulu are not established ; but one thing seems to have 
fixed itself firmly in the traditional history of the natives 
here—the ferocity of the hairy and half-brute man. I 
have consulted Alexander, the native-born historian, 
and now the Surgeon-General of the Islands, for data 
in getting up this sketch; but he is careful not to heed 
too much the traditions of the natives. He is certain, 
however, that there was terrible slaughter at the Pali, 
five miles up the gorge that debouches into the Honolulu 
harbor; but he will not fix the number of slain. He 
assured me, however, with his own lips that suggestive 
evidence of the massacre is still to be found in the heaps 
of human bones found at the base of the Pali, or precipice, 
over which the fleeing mass of humanity was crowded 
by the infuriated king and his followers, 

It is hard to conceive of a more docile and defenseless 
people than were those who dwelt here on this Honolulu 
island. From the countless little gardens, or taro 
patches, still to be seen all along wherever soil and water 
could be found, they must have been as numerous as the 
Aztecs of old. 

As I find no one who can give any exact data concern- 
ing the conquest by the b!oody first king of the islands, we 
can but take of the more or less speculative accounts gather- 
ed from the natives. They say he came with nearly one 
thousand canoes, each having one hundred warriors ; 
that they fought him long and well on the seashore, but, 
finally, left all their dried fish, and grass huts and every- 
thing to him and his horde and retreated up to the low 
hills ; that assoon as his men had eaten everything they 
came roaming up from the seashore, the king at their 
head, with a club in his hand and a yellow robe stream- 
ing from his shoulders. Alexander, the historian, tells 
us that so peacefully disposed were tne people here, that 
that they never so much as learned to use the bow and 
arrow, but fought only with nature’s weapons and with 
clubs and stones. 

The natives tell me that, as there never had been any 
woes or afflictions of any sort before, their whole sea- 
shore was one continuous happy village, and that they 
were many hundred thousand in number ; that now, as 
they retreated up the Nunann Valley, along where the 
King’s Highway now runs, they were so numerous that 
thousands were accidentally pushed into the artificial 
fish ponds and taro patches and drowned. Their pitiful 
story reminds us much of the battles of Cortez with the 
Aztecs. 

But on came the formidable human monster, sweeping 
his club and calling back to his native horde. A panic 
took place, and the poor natives thought only of flight. 
Fathers threw away what useless arms they had, and 
caught up one, two and three of their little ones and 
started up the Nunann to try and pass the narrow 
steeps or precipice known as the Pali. This was five 
miles distant. The whole valley was, as much of it is 
now, a vast taro patch or field. E ach little home here 
is called a ‘‘ patch,” because it is only a patch, witha 
hut. 

This taro deserves a volume to itself, but must put 
up with a paragraph. It is known as the plant that 
will yield more pounds of food to the acre than anything 
else known ; also as the plant that gives more nourish- 
ment to the pound than any other plant known. Itis 
the one antidote for dyspepsia, and it is to this that 
learned men attribute the continual good nature of these 
people. It grows under or in shallow water, and flour- 
ishes best in mud. The patches are divided by narrow 
grass walks or rows of banana trees. 

This Nunann valley—now Nunann Avenue—up which 
they started to escape to the other side of the island, is a 
mile wide to begin with, in what is now the heart and 
fashion of the town of Honolulu ; but it soon narrows to 
halfa mile. All along, from rim rock to rim rock, past 


the most stately houses, past the burying ground of 
kings, past the tomb of the late king, all along wherevey 
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the ground has not been leveled for homes for the living 
or resting places for the dead, you see the ditch and dike, 
the walland walk of the “taro patch.” It reminds you 
constantly of the terraces, only on a smaller scale, of the 
Aztecs. 

But, to get forward ; on comes the terrible giant with 
his club and yellow robe in the wind ; a sort of Hercules 
with his cloak and lion’s skin, The ponds on either side 
the narrow road were filled with drowning men and 
women and children ; none turned about to defend them- 
selves now, and heslew them by the half-dozen at a blow ; 
and each blow so terrified others that they threw them- 
selves into the pools and taro patches on either side the 
King’s Highway by hundreds, and perished. 

A mile and a half back from the landing of this modern 
William the Conqueror, he divided up the lands among 
his followers, and you have passed through the trade and 
shop streets of Honolulu and are in the heart of the aris- 
tocratic suburbs, with the one stately street pointing 
straight up the gorge or narrow valley toward the bone- 
strewn Pali. 

Other houses there are quite as stately as those here, 
set far back from the broad avenue up which the bloody 
king swept in-his yellow robe, driving legions before him 
like sheep ; but other or like surroundings there are not 
anywhere to be seen, save perhaps at Bombay. 

Let us take one home here, one of hundreds ; and let 
us take a home founded in these taro patches by an 
Englishman, since much has been said of late against the 
English of Honolulu, to the effect that they are antago- 
nistic to the Republic. Well, this Englishman here to 
the left of the leafy avenue is perhaps the richest man 
here, except some speculators or men who inherited 
money ; yet he has a son in the Senate of the Republic, 
and all his populous house is with the little Republic. 
House! He has at least fifty houses along here. The 
gardens and lakes and fountains about them are far more 
extended and infinitely more gorgeous than all Kew 
Gardens or the Crystal Palace grounds put together. 
For do all that gold could do yet London could not pro- 
duce a single row or arc or circle of towering royal 
palms, or even of cocoa trees with their globes of gold 
clustering away up on the top of these huge inverted 
and ungainly feather dusters! Away back and behind 
the riot of red flowers that swing in hammocks of vine 
and tropical tangle and profusion, with the thousand 
royal palm trees towering over all, is an artificial lake of 
acres. It is walled with great blocks of granite brought 
from China. It is asea of lilies, lilies of sapphire and lilies 
of flame ; gold fish and silver fish make the lilies tremble 
and nod as they dart before youin your round of the 
densely shaded lake, Coffee trees, pomegranate trees— 
their red apples nodding to the water from laden boughs— 
great cocoa trees, dropping their milky fruit in the lake ; 
but enough. This Englishman came here in his own 
ship, first taking. his father, a bishop, to Tasmania, away 
back in the forties ; and because he planted these trees 
and flowers, mostly with his own hand, Ilove him. Love 
bim? I maylove only the memory of him now. He 
passed only last week from reach of all praise or dis- 
praise of mine, He rested from his work of building 
and making beautful ; lay down in one of his most modest 
little houses away back and quite out of sight or sound 
of the world above his lake of lilies. There was a tree 
that shut out the mountains beyond toward the Pali up 
the King’s Highway. He wanted to see the mountains 
once more, and he had his son, the Senator, cut the tree 
away. And so looking out upon * the everlasting hills,” 
up, up, and heavenward, I know, and—* he was not.” 

A mile more of this—royal palms, date palms, palms of 
every clime and name; for India has been laid under 

tribute, as China has, Japan, Persia, all the world 
wherever the missionary has set foot, to make this 
avenue, the once bloody road of the giant savage, 
glorious. We pass tke burial place of all the modern 
kings; all save one who chose to escape all the stately 
show of royal tombs and be buried in a little church 
where his poor worshipers are never buried. 

We are now outside the city and in a gorge or canyon ; 

a sort of Yosemite, with steep and inaccessible walls of 
lava—lava peaks that toy with the tossing clouds that are 
borne in on the ceaseless trade winds; trade winds that 
almost continually tear not only the clouds to pieces but 
even the tree-tops that dare to peep above the crags ; for 
you must know that as you pass on and up toward the 
Pali it looks as if some fearful saber stroke, earthquake, 
or thunder had cleft the island nearly in two down to 
the water level. Yet you are ascending all the time as 
you pass on and up till you suddenly come to the Pali- 
precipice—and then down! You literally look down 
into another world. The avenue is beyond. 

In the edge of the avenue sit little toy Venices, to 
their waists in the water; roads wind here-and there 
over the six miles of intervening fertility and scattered 
white houses ; clouds of red dust from the red Adam’s 
Jand. The winds come tearing up as if only to-day un- 
tied from the North pole for the first time in a thou- 
sand years! This pars is set down as the windiest spot 
in the world. Little bits of lava strike you in the face 
and on the hands till they sting and bleed. You have 
lost your hat, two to one, and are holding fast to your 
horse. You get down on your hands and knees and, 


tether in hand, you creep to the edge of the brink. Look 
down the Pali! 
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The pretty palisades of the Hudson River are asa child’s 
toy house. Loosen a stone and listen. You will not 
hear it strike the bottom. The howling and headlong 
wind may bear it against the walls of the precipice as it 
falls; but it will be as if the laws of gravitation were 
suspended and the laws of sound were not. Some 
houses and little farms lie almost under you. Away to 
the right and left, winding and winding up and around 
the rocky spurs, to reach the carriage road from Hono- 
lulu, which ends here, ends with the end of the King’s 
Highway, you see little lines of mules laden with bags 
of rice on the way to market. The owners of rice, mules, 
ranches, everything, even the drivers and ‘boss pack- 
ers,” are Chinamen, 

The great gorge, up which we have followed the king’s 
once bloody road for five miles, has here narrowed to 
fifty feet in width. And in looking back on the bee- 
tling walls on either side the canyon, and then down the 
precipice at your feet with the funnel-like end of the 
pass, you are ready to say : If the awful tragedy did not 
really happen here as related, it is a mighty good place 
for itto have happened. But it did happen. I have the 
story from at least a dozen venerable natives who have 
it from their fathers, their fathers whosaw, and in some 
way survived the tragedy. How near Iam to the exact 
factsI will not venture to say. 

Of course the guides here have to have a different 
story, they require a besieged army, a battle-ground, 
points of special interest ; and these points of special in- 
terest must be as remote from town as possible and as 
nearly inaccessible as may be ; caves with bones (where 
sheep died), battlements of stones (that were sheep cor- 
rals); for guides are guides the wide world over. 

But away up on the Pali, where they locate the be- 
leaguered army and the final battle, the mute but unim- 
peachable earth cries out with cracked lips in protest. 
No army ever waited an attack where there is no water. 

My own notion, from what I know of savage warfare, 
is, that after the invader landed with his vast army and 
already bloody name, the gentler natives of this island 
left the seashore and site of Honolulu as quietly as they 
could, and retreated up the gorge in thousands—maybe, 
as they say, hundreds of thousands—gathering greatly 
in force of numbers as they advanced through the taro 
regions ; that after they got started the bloodthirsty 
conqueror, detecting that they probably hoped to reach 
the narrow pass and escape to the ocean on the other 
side of the island, set out after them ; that he, of course, 
came upon women and men with their babes first, those 
being hindmost in the exodus ; and so began beating 
them to death with his club and crowding them from 
the narrow road into the slime of the taro patches on 
either side to perish. It is easily conceived that he kept 
on and on with this horde till he came to the nar- 
row end of the gorge, where only one or two could pass 
at once down and around the trail, up which the little 
pack mules now daily struggle and climb with their 
loads of rice; that here, with his horde of warriors at 
his heels, the towering and terrible giant, with his club 
swinging and his yellow robe of royalty flying in the 
wind, made the panic general; and the poor men, 
women and children pushed one another over the preci- 
pice, or Pali. . 

Of course I may be as far from the literal truth as are 
the natives ; but [ am much nearer than the guides, For 
reasons stated there could have been no siege or pitched 
fight at or near the Pali. All we may certainly know is 
that the natives of this island on which beautiful Hono- 
lulu stands were hurled over that awful precipice in 
masses; whether only by thousands, as conservative 
Alexander hints, or by hundreds of thousands, as the 
native tradition insists, nobody can say now, But the 
record and story of the strength, great or small, is writ- 
ten on the spot in hecatombs of white bone and cannot 
be questioned as to the general fact. 

In answer to the reproachful inquiry why their fathers 

did not fight better, the natives say that, not yet being 
Christians, their fathers dreaded the monster with the 
club and yellow robe as a demon of unnatural strength 
and authority. That he was unnatural is true, if one- 
tenth the stories toldof him have any foundation. When 
a boy, and the bloody king had not yet been dead half a 
century, | was shown a dam in a Hawaiian stream said 
to have been made by dead bodies ; his own people killed 
by his own hand, just for pleasure. Ordinary kings or 
chiefs kept private executioners, who always went about 
the work of killing secretly ; but this man did his own 
killing, and always openly. His favorite mode of exe- 
cution was to take a man by the throat, throw his heels 
in the air, and then catch his legs in the left hand as he 
descended and snap his backbone across his knee; then 
toss him into the ocean or some stream hard by. 

He is called *‘ great”; but I hardly know why except, 
like many another man of history, because of his butch- 
eries, That his English Prime Minister, John Young, 
who lies buried near the other end of Judd Street, with- 
in a few rods of where I write this, may have been truly 
great I concede. He certainly was great in years, for 
his marble slab recites that he ‘‘ died at the age of ninety- 
three, having long and faithfully served as the com- 
panion and adviser of Kamehameha the Great.” With 
one thing, however, let us credit Kam. I, Rex ; after hav- 
ing been a fearful ‘‘ toper,” as drunken with gin as with 

blood, he, in the last few years of his life, destroyed all 
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the distilleriesin his kingdom—thousands ‘of them, and 
bade his Prime Minister encourage Christianity and the 
coming of missionaries. 

HONOLULU. 
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A SCIENTIFIC TEST FOR MONISM. 


BY PROF. E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 
OF CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











ALL who keep an eye to what goes on in the way of 
religious speculation, have seen a delighted welcome 
given to the announcement that all the force in the uni- 
verse isdivine. It is mostly spoken of as a divine imma- 
nence in the universe; but the doctrine readily passes 
into one of complete identity between God and the 
world. To whatever else the currency of this way of 
thinking may be due, the eager desire to claim natural 
science as an ally has a large part inthe result. A great 
many physicists, if they allow themselves to speculate at 
all about the constitution of matter, hold that matter 
does not consist of anything ‘‘solid” at all, but only of 
an inconceivably vast number of inconceivably minute 
atomic forces, which by their interaction furnish the 
effect that would be produced by ultimate solidity of the 
atoms. And it is obvious to some who do not speculate 
in this way, that all the properties in things are due to 
the forces which reside in them, so that to call force di- 
vine is tantamount to calling things divine ; because sub- 
stance witbout the properties that force gives it is just 
nil. 

When all things are resolved into something divine, 
they are resolved into some one thing, orsubstance. The 
objection which average minds feel to this adventurous 
speculation is that they do not see how body and mind 
can be at bottom.the same. If the average man hasa 
turn for philosophizing, he is awake to the further ob- 
jection, that.a person is consciously distinct from every 
one and everything else. And it needs but a little 
grave thinking to alarm his interest in moral- 
ity; because to confound personal distinctness is 
at least to confuse moral responsibility. Now this 
sort of objection, altho it is enough to destroy all inter- 
est of plain folk in whatseems the preposterous question 
whether everything is not one thing and that one thing 
God, these perennial ojections are not able to dissuade 
philosophic minds from entertaining the notion objested 
to, or from entertaining it with a sublime uplift of 
thought and a soul-filling satisfaction. SoI venture to 
suggest whether there is no scientific test for the philos- 
ophy of monism, whether that which has s> much to say 
about both mind and matter, and which is said by so 
many students in both these lines, is not amenable to 
something besides merely speculative proof or disproof. 

Tomeat least it seems that there is an insurmountable 
obstacle to changing the view of the plain people. It is 
a principle furnished by science, and resorted to as per- 
haps the most notable instrument even of present day 
philosophizing ; and that principle is the doctrine of the 
convertibility of energy. Mind and matter cannot in 
essence be the same, still less can they both be in essence 

divine, because the law of convertibility of energy does 
not apply as between mind and matter. Let us briefly 
make out the inconvertibility, and then show what its 
bearing is upon monism. No doubt every reader that 
goes with me thus far knows that every physical energy 
is to be regarded asconvertible into every other physical 
energy; for instance, that heat can be changed into 
electricity, and this into kinetic energy, the energy that 
causes masses of matter to move. But physical motions 
and acts of mind, physical energy and effort of mind, 
physical states and mental states, are in no case inter- 
convertible. The grand liw of correlation and conserva- 
tion of force, or, in briefer and more recent terms, of 
convertibility of energy, is applicable as between matter 
and mind. 

This is admitted by all who know this subject thor- 
oughly ; but an illustration and a test may be welcome. 
Push a man hard enough to lift five pounds one foot, 
The man notices what you do, is perhapsannoyed. Your 
physical energy has then caused in him both thought 
and feeling ; but the whole of the five foot pounds of en- 
ergy is taken up in producing five foot pounds of phys- 

ical results. Not the least of it is diverted into the chan- 
nel of thought and feeling, altho it has caused these. In 
other words, the energy of the push is converted into 
other forms of physical energy, the physical motion into 
other physical motions ; but none of the physical motion 
has passed into mental movement, none of the physical 
energy into mental energy. An illustration which 
amounts to a conclusive test may at least be proposed ; 
and its result is so certain that no one will care to make 
the test. Weigh a child in the most delicate balance ; 
then put a weight with the other weights, in a way not 
to attract the child’s notice, and mark what the index 
shows. Now transfer the weight to the child’s hand, in 
a way that secures his attention to the weight, and note 
whether the index does not show that the weight is just 
as heavy as it was on the other side of the balance. 
Every one knows without trying that the weight will 
weigh the same in either case. But it would not be s0 if 
any of the energy of gravitation were converted into the 
child’s perception of the weight. 2 So far as I can see the 
demonstration would be complete that a physical energy 
is not convertible into the mental result which it causes. 
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This must be so, unless the child’s thought about the 
weight weighs something. Any one who says it does is 
but amusing himself; no one really believes this to be 
possible. The “ physical equivalent of thought” is only a 
concomitant of thinking. 

Now what are the consequences of this fact that the 
law of convertibility does not apply as between matter 
and mind? First, that there is no such thing as mental 
energy. If there were any mental energy, it would fall 
under the universal law of convertibility. But not 
only is this practically impossible, it is even inconceiv- 
able. All forms of physical energy can be physically 
measured; but what physical measurement can be 
applied to the mind? Is thought long or deep? Is 
emotion warm or cool? Is volition fragile or tough? 
Physical and mental states can cause each other, but 
neither can pass into the other ; for here the law of con- 
vertibility does not rule, and therefore, there is no such 
thing as mental energy into which physical energy can 
be converted. 

The second consequence is that, even if it be true that 
matter consists of atomic energies, matter and mind are 
not essentially the same. They cannot be essentially 
the same, for energy, of which, according to supposi- 
tion matter consists, is impossible to mind. 

The third consequence is that there is no such thing 
as divine energy. Because mind is not the seat of force, 
God is not the seat of force. Asthe way in which matter 
affects mind, and mind affects matter is wholly inscruta- 
ble, so the way God deals with the world is inscrutable. 
We can be certain that mind causes physical results in 


the body without putting forth mental energy; and if © 


we believe that God is creator and upholder, we must 
believe that he causes and sustains all without exercise 
of energy on his own part. 

It is many years since Herbert Spencer resorted to the 
doctrine of correlation and conservation of force in order 
to prove evolution universal. But, whatever may have 
been the fact as to the naturalistic evolution of the living 
out of the non-living, to-day it is the obvious fact that 
living and non-living, especially non-living and sentient, 
are so mutually exclusive that the law of correlation is 
entirely inapplicable between them. It is remarkable, 
indeed, if inconvertibility can be the result of a long 
process of conversions. But this is not the affair of those 
who hold that evolution has taken place under divine 
guidance and with divine interventions; it concerns 
those who hold that evolution is without divine interven- 
tion, and especially those who explain the divinity of the 
process by alleging that nothing exists except the divine. 
For a long while it appeared remarkable that the book 
notices in religious newspapers gave so unwary a wel- 
come to the theory that God is doing everything that is 
done; at length it seems even more remarkable that those 
who are especially responsible for this teaching do not at 
all perceive that the exclusion of the law of convertibil- 
ity from between matter and inind disproves that energy 
is the common substratum of both, or that they can be in 
any way the same. In fact, in view of this test, the case 
remains as it has long stood in the apprehension of plain 
people; matter and mind are so essentialy alien that they 
have no one property in common, and not one thing can 
be alleged of both, except that they both exist. 

CHESTER, PENN. 
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HOW WE FOUNDED THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


BY EWING W. HAMLEN. 








A GOOD many people have heard of the Boys’ Brigade, 
but comparatively few know how and when it started, 
or what its early history was. It is such a big thing now 
that it is difficult to realize how small it once was ; but 
that it had a very humble and unostentatious beginning 
I know, because I helped to begin it. This is not in- 
tended to be a history of the Boys’ Brigade, but merely a 
few pers snal recollections of the Brigade and its work. 

Early in 1880 I joined the First Lanarkshire Rifle Vol- 
unteers, the crack corps of the city of Glasgow (Scot- 
land), and shortly afterward made the acquaintance of 
Mr. William A. Smith, who was an officer in the same 
regiment. I was then just seventeen, und he must have 
been about twenty-one. Smith was a very soldierly- 
looking fellow, over the medium hight, fair, with clean- 
cut features, and clear and kindly eyes. He was a man 
to whom one would be attracted at first sight. We soon 
became friends, as we had a bond of sympathy, both be- 
ing engaged in Sunday-school work and both being much 
interested in boys. Most of our boy friends were poor, 
very poor. I do not think that people in America realize 
how poor our very poor in the old country are. Many of 
our boys lived, with their fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, in one room, which served as kitchen, eating 
room and bedroom for the whole family. Their homes 
were squalid, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. Naturally 
they spent most of their time upon the street. Our idea 
was to provide something to take the place of a home in 
some degree and give the boys something to do in their 
spare time. We wanted to give them an aim in life, to 
lift them a little above their sordid surroundings, to give 
them a chance to become healthy and good men, and, 
above all, to teach them practical Christianity. Many of 
us were looking for a solution of the problem, ‘‘ What 
can we do for our boys ?” 


~ . It was in 1883 that a happy answer to this question 
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came into Mr. Smith’s mind. He evolved the Boys’ 
Brigade! It was a great and splendid discovery. In 
my opinion nothing done by a private individual for 
many years past has accomplished so much good for so 
many boys as this scheme devised by Mr. Smith. The 
first success of the Boys’ Brigade was due entirely to the 
splendid enthusiasm of my friend, and his influence is 
still felt in every company of the Brigade through the 
** Boys’ Brigade Manual” compiled by him, which is the 
official instruction book for officers. His scheme was, as 
you know, to form the boys into companies, and drill 
them, and by the help of drill and by the personal in- 
fluence of their officers to implant in them ‘‘ habits of 
reverence, discipline, self-respect and all that tends to- 
ward a true Christian manliness.” This has been the 
object of the Boys’ Brigade since its formation, and the 
enormous growth of the organization and the interest 
taken in it by the most distinguished of philanthropic 
men proves how well that object has been accomplished. 

All healthy boys havea love of soldering born in them. 
Was not *‘ playing soldiers” one of the first things that 
we did after we could walk? And this liking for drill- 
ing and marching does not pass away so early as some 
people may think, At any rate, we found there was an 
abundance of it among our boys. Inthe fall of 1883, Mr. 
Smith formed his first Glasgow Company of the Boys’ 
Brigade, and it has held its place as the model company 
ever since. In the fall of 1884, several other cumpanies 
were formed in Glasgow and in Edinburgh, in one of 
which I was an officer. Our boys were not angels by 
any means ; they were simply average boys, and at first 
we found some difficulty in making them understand 
that strict military discipline would beenforced. At our 
first drills some of them would grow restive under the 
unusual restraint, and would turn their heads this way 
and that, get out of ‘‘ dressing,” or standin a slouching 
attitude ; but they were sharply, brought to their proper 
position, and the threat of instant dismissal on a second 
act of disobedience surprised them somewhat, but 
caused them to obey all-orders with commendable 
promptitude. It surprised them a good deal, it was so 
different from the Sunday-school, where they rather 
thought they were conferring a favor upon their teachers 
by attending at all. In the Boys’ Brigade, however, 
they found that a different idea prevailed. They were 
not supposed to be doing the officers a kindness by com- 
ing ; they were permitted by the officers to come only so 
long as they submitted entirely to the necessary disci- 
pline. When they had once fully realized that strict disci- 
pline would be the order of the day, however, everything 
was plain sailing. Even at the first they thought it well 
worth while to belong to the Boys’ Brigade, and it was 
seldom that a boy risked dismissal by disobedience or 
even hesitation in obeying an order. 

In January, 1885, if I am not mistaken, a few of us 
met at Mr. Smith’s house in Glasgow to draw up a con- 
stitution for the Boys’ Brigade. There were only ten or 
a dozen young men in all, our ages ranging from twenty 
to twenty-five; but looking back at it now, it seems to 
me that it was quite a notable gathering of youthful 
muscular Christianity. We were all enthusiastic volun- 
teers, serving in various regiments. Among us were 
several distinguished football players, gymnasts, tennis 
cracks and runners. We were all interested in boys— 
you see we were not 80 very far removed from boyhood 
ourselves—and we thought we understood boys better 
than some older men did. We knew that they liked 
games and all manly things, and hated anything namby- 
pamby, and our feelings were very much akin to those 
of our boys on that subject. S me of them had an idea 
that, in order to be a Christian one must give up cricket 
and football and other things like these, and we were 
eager to show them that a boy may be a true Christian 
and at the same time a true boy. Can you wonder that 
being interested in boys we were enthusiastic about this 
new organization for their benefit? We had had only a 
short experience of it; but even at that time we recog- 
nized the fact that it appealed very strungly to a boy’s 
heart, and bade fair to prove a means of good to many 
of our roughest and most unreachable boys. We drew 
our constitution, and thought we were a little bumptious 
in making it so ambitious ; but we were mistaken, for 
so rapid was the growth of the Boys’ Brigade, that 
within a year the officers of the Brigade had to meet 
again to enlarge our constitution in order to enable it to 
embrace the companies that were then formed or form- 
ing all over the world. At the present time there are 
thousands of companies and tens of thousands of boys 
in the Brigade ; and it is still growing rapidly. 

Owing to circumstances beyond the control of its offi- 
cers, the company with which I was first connected went 
to the wall and dropped out of existence. Some little 
time later a friend of mine, Mr. A. F, Peterson, and I 
formed a new company, the 76th Glasgow. Mr. Peter- 
son is a cousin of Professor Drummond, by the way, and 
I believe that he had a large share in calling the atten- 
tion of the latter to the work of the Boys’ Brigade, in 
the cause of which Professor Drummond has since done 
such splendid service. My friend was a tall and some- 
what dignified man, a year or two older than myself, 
and possessed of sterling qualities which appealed at 
once to boys. He was a model captain, and was regarded 
both by his junior officers and his boys with genuine 
love and admiration. Our company was connected with 
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a mission school ina very poor district of Glasgow, down 
among the laborers of the shipbuilding yards. One of 
the requirements which we had to insist upon was that 
every boy should wear shoes and stockings. As only 
about half the boys possessed these ordinary portions of 
attire, it became our duty to try to make up this defi- 
ciency ; and for some time one of our officers used to go 
calling on all his friends with a large carpetbag, begging 
for shoes and stockings and, indeed, garments of all 
sorts. It took a good deal of ingenuity to make a pair 
of boots formerly worn by a man of six feet fit a boy of 
four feet; but by a little contriving, and by filling up 
the toes with cotton-batting, we managed to make the 
shoes stay on. At all events, it was better to have all 
the feet shod in some manner than to have the boys with 
shoes stepping on the bare toes of those without while 
going through the mysteries of recruit drill, 

When we first mustered in our small hall it was a 
motley crowd of young ragumutftins that confronted our 
officers. We drilled them carefully for about six months, 
and by the end of the season had a company of which 
we were proud. Our “setting-up” drill had worked 
wonders in the round-shouldered, slouching, young 
street arabs, and our reiteration of the old proverb that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness” had improved the ap- 
pearance of their faces and hands at least ; and I can 
safely say that few smarter, better set-up and cleaner 
boys were to be seen on the streets of Glaszow than our 
boys of the Brigade. 

Of course, after a short time, we promoted some of 
the brightest and most promising of them to be ‘* non- 
coms”—lance corporals, corporals and sergeants; and 
by giving them a squad to look after we put a responsi- 
bility upon them which they were not slow to acknowl- 
edge, and which made them feel that they were being 
trusted to do something, and this something they did 
with all their might. Nothing will bring out ali the 
good there is in a boy like trusting him and giving him 
something to do—something that he only has to do. 

A cricket club, a football club and a swimming club 
(Glasgow is well provided with cheap and good swim- 
ming baths), formed for and by the boys of the Brigade, 
were adjuncts to nearly every company ; and the cricket 
and football matches and swimming races between the 
companies were occasions which called forth great in- 
terest and enthusiasm, At these matches and races offi- 
cers of the Brigade generally officiated as umpires, 
time-keepers, starters and judges ; and the boys of one 
company had perfect faith in the fairness of an officer of 
any other. After I left the country my company got a 
lot of musical instruments, and hada band. I cannot 
speak from personal experience on that point; but 
everything else that we took up had proved a success, 
and many of the other companies had first-rate bands, 80 
that I have no doubt that ours was good also, 

You must not think that all the advantages coming 
from the Boys’ Brigade were received by the boys. I 
said something a little way back about putting a respon- 
sibility on the boys, but the Boys’ Brigade also puta good 
deal of responsibility on the officers. All che boys of the 
Boys’ Brigade were required to salute an ofliver when- 
ever and wherever they met him, and of coutse this sa- 
lute was always returned, This made us fzel as tho we 
had continually to be setting a good example for our 
boys, for we never knew when we might not meet a 
Boys’ Brigade boy. You can easily sve that this would 
have a beneticial influence on the officers; and I think 
the feeling that we were always in the positioa of satting 
a standard, for others younger than ourselves t > act up to, 
had a very strong and good effect upon us, 1 have had 
salutes in the street from under the basket of the butch- 

er’s boy who was carrying home my dinner, from the 
newsboy on the corner near my office, and from the little 
street sweeper who, with his brush in one hand and dust- 
pan in the other, dodging in and out among the horses 
and carriages, would straighten up a moment and bring 
his brush hand to his forehead with the true military 
swing. Eight or ten of our boys were milk boys, and had 
to deliver a large number of small cans every morning, 
consequently they were not able to attend the Sunday 
morning Bible-class, conducted by our captain, for mem- 
bers of the company only ; but they were, along with the 
others, regular attendants of the afternoon Sunday- 
school, and the Brigade boys were among the best schol- 
ars in the school. I fully believe that many of our boys 
turned out sincere and earnest Christians; and they 
made all the better Christians for being in the fair way 
to becoming good healthy men physically at the same 
time. 

We had our regular drills every week, but it was not 
a case of all work and no play throughout the season. 
We got up concerts, readings, a minstrel show, and 
other entertainments for the amusement of our boys. 
I remember well our company’s first public appearance; 
it was at aconcert given in the hall of the church for 
the benefit of the funds of the conpany. The two front 
seats had been reserved for the boys, and I had to march 
them to and into the hall. As they marched in and filed 


in between theseats I gave the orders, ‘‘ Halt,” ** Front,” 
‘* Sit down”; and the machine-like promptitude with 
which they were obeyed (especially the latter) brought 
out warm applause from the rest of the audience. I do 
not know whether theorder “Sit down” is to be found in 
the official ‘‘Manual of Infantry Drill,” but probably 
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that work did not have in view the bringing of a com- 
pany of boys into the front seats at a concert. 

The esprit du corps of the different companies was 
very stropg. Ourboys would work like Trojans at any 
point of drill if they got wind of the fact that another 
company were smarter at it than they. The private and 
particular motto of each boy in the Brigade seemed to 
be, “* Our company is the best, and we must keep it so.” 
It was a healthy rivalry. The utmost good feeling pre- 
vailed among all the boys, and to be a Boys’ Brigade 
boy was like being a member of a secret society—all the 
members recognized one as a brother. Even in the 
games the greatest friendliness was shown, and in- 
stances of anything like unfair play were rare indeed. 

The Boys’ Brigade has a uniform, of course ; but it is 
a very simple one. As I said before, our boys were very 
poor, and could not afford to pay much for dress or any- 
thing else. They had to pay for their caps, however; 
and the cap, of course, became their own private prop- 
erty, only to be worn on parade or onduty. These caps 
cost fivepence (ten cents), and some of our boys paid for 
them in ten installments of a cent a week. They all 
paid for them, tho ; there was not one defaulter in the 
lot. The belts, which cost, I think, about tenpence half- 
penny (twenty-one cents), were paid for by the company 
and were lent tothe boys for the whole drill season, to 
be returned to the armory at its close. After a short 
time of preliminary drill we had to get rifles, and these 
aiso the company provided. With neat caps and belts, 
well-brushed clothes, clean faces and hands, and stand- 
ing erect and carrying their rifles lightly and easily, our 
boys looked a very different sort from the gang of little 
rowdies who came into the hall on the first enlistment 
night. Ido not meanto say that a man’s or a boy’s 
moral character can be told from his outward appear- 
ance; but I do say that a boy who stands and walks 
erect, who carries his head up and his shoulders square, 
always makes a better impression than one who slouches 
along witb his hands in his pockets, shoulders bent and 
head banging. 

Perhaps you think that with all our strict discipline 
and military drill our boys never could come really to 
like their officers. You are mistaken ; for our boys ad- 
mired, respected and loved our captain as they did no 
other man, and they trusted and liked us all. They came 
to us with their troubles, sure at least of finding sympa- 
thy ; and when there was any scheme on foot among 
them for a cricket match or a swimming race they 
would always come to us about it, sure of our ready co- 
operation and help, The Boys’ Brigade, properly man- 
aged, brings the boys and their officers very close to- 
gether, and its influence tends to bring out the best in 
both. I wish I could tell you more about the Brigade 
and our boys, but that I cannot do now. I may say 
that | hope soon to form a company in the New Eng- 
land city in which [ now live; and when Ido so my 
hope is thatit may prove to be as good a company and 
as great a help to boys as my old company, the 76th 
Glasgow. 

AvaustTa, ME. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF BELGIUM. 


BY PROF. JEAN C. BRACQ, 





THOSE well acquainted with Belgium have seldom 
failed to admire its institutions, its administration, its 
intense life, and a peculiar blending of excessive con- 
servatism with progress. The reason for the encomiums 
which the country has received is to be found in the fact 
that it has been governed by its ablest men, the most in- 
telligent, the most honest and patriotic. Its elections 
have been selections of the best elements of the historic 
parties. The influence and traditions of sixty years of 
its sagacious parliamentary and administrative life can- 
not but have great weight in the solution of the burning 
problems which force themselves upon Belgian patriot- 
ism. 

The first among them which demands our attention is 
the ethnological problem, The nation is made up of 
Flemings and Wallons, The first is Germanic and the 
second is really French. One is ultra Catholic and the 
ether nominally Catholic. One is agricultural and the 
other industrial. There is between them a difference of 
race, of temperament, of religious loyalty, and of eco- 
nomic interests. Here lies the constant danger of na- 
tional disintegration. Then there is the linguistic prob- 
lem. The Flemish language is Germanic, tho not under- 
stood by the Germans. It has norich body of literature ; 
it is neither the language of science nor of civilization, 
yet its hold upon those who speak it is phenomenal. Re- 
cently its devotees have done their utmost to secure for 
it equal treatment with the French. Forty-five per cent. 
of the people speak Flemish as against forty-one per cent. 
who speak French. The Volksraud, or Flemish Con- 
gress, gathered last year in Brussels, framed resolutions 
to the effect that Flemish should be authorized in Parlia- 
ment, used in the courts, required cf Belgian consuls, 
and taught in the primary and secondary schools of the 
country as well as in the universities. However, even 
in the mere struggle for existence the odds are against 
them. They have no economists like the late E. de 
Laveleye, sociological writers like Laurent, religious and 
political writers like the Count Goblet d’Aviela, poets 
and novelists like those who in number and quality of 
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work do so much credit to French Belgian literature. 
Furthermore, there is in the country a flood of cheap re- 
prints from the French, The leading papers are pub- 
lished in the French language, and while most Flemings 
study French, few Wallons study Flemish. Then the 
influence of Paris is of no little moment. That city is 
three times nearer Antwerp than Marseilles. The Bel- 
gians come within the range of its strong artistic and 
linguistic impulses, It seems evident that if the country 
keeps its unity the bilingual problem is only one of time. 

The Liberals of Belgium saw clearly that the country 
was bound to remain under the tutelage of the clergy so 
long as the institutions of learning were in their hands. 
To prevent this they founded the University of Brussels. 
This institution, with scarcely any endowment, with no 
other resources than a small subsidy from the city and 
one from the province and its fees, has been the home of 
educational liberalism in Belgium. Its professors are 
able and its courses good. Its philosophy is theistic. 
Those who have read the “‘ Religious Evolution in Eog- 
land andin America,” of Goblet d’Aviela, can form some 
idea of the religious spirit of more than one of its profese- 
ors. That it is not free from anti-clerical tendencies can 
be easily understood when one remembers its struggle 
for existence against Catholic universities and colleges, 
largely manned, with ill-paid ecclesiastics holding them- 
selves up as the defenders of religion against material- 
ism. While in power the Liberals gave a mighty im- 
pulse to popular education. They compelled each town 
to have, at least,one school receiving one-sixth of its 
support from the State, one-sixth from the province, 
and the remainder from the town. The Clericals 
have done their utmost to undermine this system of 
schools, Their aim is the development of their paro- 
chial school system with grants from the State to the 
pro rata of numbers. It is expected that the majority 
of the present Parliament will attempt to vote three 
million francs for that purpose. 

Many causes contributed to force special political 
problems upon the nation and to give them a rapid 
solution. Nocountry except France has thus leaped at 
a bound from a very limited franchise, extended to 135,- 
000 citizens, to the universal suffrage of a population of 
over 6,000,000 of inhabitants. The different parties held 
varying views in reference to the proper basis of suf- 
frage. The Clericals insisted upon ownership, the Liber- 
als upon education, the Progressists and the Radicals 
upon manhood. At last a basis, the resultant of the 
opinions of Parliament, was reached. The principle of 
different franchises—the senatorial, the representative 
and the municipal—and of the culmination of votes—the 
manhood, the property, the domestic and the education- 
al—was adopted. The first elections with the new sys- 
tem for the Chamber of Representatives has profoundly 
disturbed the economy of Belgian parties. The clericals 
won an unparalleled victory with 107 seats, The Social- 
ists made their first real entrance in Parliament with 33 
seats, and the Liberals, who a few years ago were in 
power, saved only 15 seats from the disaster. Frére- 
Orban, called by Englishmen ‘‘the Grand Old Man of 
Belgium,” Messrs. Bara, Janson and Fréron, the élite of 
Liberalism—men of whom any country might be proud— 
were thereby thrown out of Parliamentary life. Still, this 
first trial of the system cannot be proclaimed a fair test,nor 
is the victory necessarily a permanent one for the Cler- 
ical party. It is a bad symptom for a country when ex- 
treme parties carry the day and the moderating forces 
disappear. It is certain that their large majority will 
soon crumble away, as it contains many very heterogene- 
ous elements held together by the thread of religious ex- 
ternalism. Then, when a party like the Clericals has 
been in power for a dozen years, the likelihood is that it 
has exhausted much of its political capital, that is, a cer- 
tain stock of threadbare criticisms of opponents which 
in course of time lose their mordacity and their own 
promised reforms which they cannot carry out. Again, 
they have now to deal with questions which are likely to 
create divisions. There is, first, the municipal franchise 
whose conditions have been framed by the present min- 
istry and have not yet been approved by the Parliament. 
Then comes the question of the Congo Free State. Its 
financial demands upon King Leopold have been such 
that he wishes to transfer it to Belgium. Many there 
are who fear lest this act may imperil the guaranty of 
neutrality given by the powers and ruin the exchequer. 
The purpose of the Clericals to vote two or three millions 
of francs to the Catholic schools will probably be a 
severe test upon the coherence of their party. 

Closely linked with the political is the social problem 
of Belgium. No people in Europe works harder than 
its population. German and French socialists found 
there a most favorable field. Socialistic gatherings did 
much to give organization to the movement which, in 
many instances, has been but the transformation ef the 
Progressists. The Church entered into the arena, begin- 
ning with the great congresses of Liege and Mechlin, 
in which Catholic prelates spoke for the first time 
of ‘Christian socialism.” The creation of amures 
sociales, such as clubs, circles, patronage of working- 
men and trades union was recommended, but the whole 
was to remain under the direction of the clergy. After 
the encyclical letter Rerwm Novarum a goodly number 
of priests entered upon a vigorous socialistic campaign, 
They fought the Socialists ; but their methods of agita- 
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tion and their economic ideals are such that it is difficult 
to see wherein they differ. Rich Catholics protested 
bitterly, and threatened to withdraw their contributions 
from Catholic charities, but in vain. Owing to these 
currents of secular and religious agitation, socialism is 
making rapid progress. Political thought is absorbcd 
by socialistic activity. The people have not asked a vote 
as a badge of personal dignity, but as the index of the 
power which they have, and mean to use, in modifying 
their hard circumstances. There is no doubt but that 
the Socialists will deeply affect legislation, while in many 
respects Belgium is, by its size, at least well adapted to 
experimental politics in the direction of State socialism, 

The religious problem is the greatest of all and under. 
lies them all. Belgium as much as any country in the 
world has experienced how difficult it is to liberalize a 
Roman Catholic country. ‘The ultra conservatism of the 
Church is met by a coarse and rampant materialism, and 
if, as in Huysman’s last novel, ‘‘ En Route,” an enfran- 
chised materialist finds the worthlessness of his ethical 
ideals and turns toward religion, it is to surrender his in- 
tellectual freedom and to abdicate the power of his rea- 
son. Here and there choice spirits, like Goblet d’Aviela, 
have taken their stand close by Unitarianism, Emile de 
Laveleye became a Protestant; but the natural drift of 
those who leave Catholicism is toward free thought. 
During several years Pasteur Hocart gave Sunday lec- 
tures in the Brussels Exchange. They were called con- 
Sérences Protestantes libérales, and were able expositions 
of a large Christianity ; but they were far from success- 
ful. The Protestant churches receiving State help barely 
hold their own. The missionary churches of Belgium, 
deservedly so called, have probably been the most suc- 
cessful Protestant organizations in Catholic countries. 
S.ill, Protestantism is represented only by a small minor- 
ity. Catholicism has been reformed and modified in 
Protestant countries, but it has never been liberalized in 
lands where it is the sole religious power; and yet 
Catholicism in Belgium cannot last. It will lead to in- 
tellectual revolts which will be followed by a collapse of 
faith. Religious life is still intense ; but its very inten- 
sity is oneof its dangers. It needs a brcad, religious cul- 
ture, which will widen the basis of faith. In fact, Bel- 
gium needs Protestantism ; Catholicism needs it. It is 
the timely solvent which will save the country from the 
mischief of the absolutism of extremes in religion, in so- 
ciety, in politics and in education. The solving of the 
religious problem will determine the solution of the other 
great problems. It may be said of that country more 
than of any other that the religious problem is the prob- 
lem of problems. 

VasSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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A MINISTERIAL BUREAU OF 1650. 


BY EDWARD MORTIMER CHAPMAN, 








WE are prone to fancy that the old days knew some- 
what less than our own time of the misfortunes and vex- 
ations incident to the choice and settlement of pastors. 

**The past will always win 
A glory from its being far.” 

But such town records and occasional correspondence 
as have come down to us suggest that even in the heyday 
of Puritanism the ways of the Committee of Supply were 
not always ways of pleasantness, nor its paths paths of 
peace. It was, moreover,a time when each man of wide 
acquaintance was likely to be called upon to resolve him- 
self into a bureau of information. Witness the follow- 
ing letters from Lion Gardiner to John Winthrop, the 
famous Governor of Connecticut. 

Lion Gardiner was a military engineer who, after 
serving long apprenticeship in the Low Countries, came 
to Boston inthe autumn of 1635, under contract with 
the adventurers who were about to settle Saybrook, at 
the mouth of the Connecticut River. 

The Boston colonists took advantage of his presence to 
lay out the Fort Hill fortifications. He was also sent to 
Salem with a view to the erection of defenses there, but 
came back with the grim report that no ‘‘ foreign potent 
enemy ” was so likely to do the settlers harm as one that 
was near, even Captain Hunger. 

For four years Gardiner commanded the fort at Say- 
brook, Then, in 1639, his contract having expired; he 
bought Gardiner’s Island from the Indians and settled 
there. The settlement was probably the first made by 
Englishmen in the State of New York, and the island 
still remains a cherished possession of the Gardiner fam- 
ily. About 1650 a further settlement was made at East 
Hampton, on Long Island, and one of the first endeavors 
of the little company was toward the discovery of a min- 
ister. So in April of that year the following letter 
passed between Gardiner and his friend in Soutbern 
Connecticut : 

“To the worthyly Honnorid met. John Wthorp at his 
hows at Peqwit, theas present. ; 

1650, FROM THE ILE oF WIGHT [Gardiner’s Is.] 
“ Aprill 27. 

“ Honnorid Ser,—I resavia yours by the Indian, with the 
hayseed, for which I kindely thank yow; and for the 
cows I have to sell yow may havethem . . [Here fol- 
low various facts and conditions relative to the cows.] It 
my ocations wear not great, I wowld not sel some of them 
for 8 li. [£] a peece. As consarning the yong man yow 
writ of, this is our determination; not to have aboue 12 
fafmilies, and wee know that we may pay ag much as % in 
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othar plasis, by reson of the fruitfulnes of our ground, and 
by reson that we ar to be but few, we ar resolvid not to 
resave auie, but such as ar fit for Church estate, being 
rethar wiling to part with sum of theas hear than to resave 
more without good testimonie. Att present wee ar willing 
to giue this man yow writ of 201i [£] a year with such diat 
as I myself eat, til we see what the Lord will do with vs; 
and being he is but a yong man, happily he hath not manie 
books, thearfore let him know what I have. First, the 3 
Books of Martters, Erasmus, moste of Perkins, Wilsons 
D.xtionare, a large Concordiance, Mayor on the New 
T{e|stement ; some of theas with others that I have, may 
be veefulltohim. I pray you for the Lord sake do what 
youcan to get him hather, and asI am ingagid to you 
alredie, so shall I be more 
“ Yours to comand in the Lord 
** LION GARDENER 

“Tpray you send me word speedily about the cows, for 

els I must disposes of them othar ways.” 


Whether Winthrop took the cows we do not know ; 
but he seems to have sent no immediate information 
relative to the minister, for laterin the year Gardiner 
wrote again : 

“To the worthyly honnored John Winthrop Esquire, at 
Peqwit theis present. 

** Honnorid Ser —My loue and sarvis bing remembrid to 
yow and al yours ar theas to entreat you to send me word 
whethar thear be anie hope of the man of Sitient whome 
yow writt to me of; if not him whethar yow hear of anie 
othar that might sarve vs. I pray yow consider our con- 
diton and though wee might be forgit of yow loue and 
care for vs, yet the Lord wil not, whoes caws it is. Thus 
in haste I comit yow tothe protextion of him that watchith 
over Israell, and rest, 


‘* Yours by his help, 
“ LION GARDENER 

“ Wight this 10th Agust 1650 ” 

There is little doubt that the young man referred to 
was the Rav. Thomas James, who came to East Hamp- 
ton soon after, a3 the first pastor of the little church. 
Somewhat later—September 6th, 1654—we find him writ- 
ing to Winthrop, in behalf of Wyandanch, sachem of the 
Montauk3, whose daughter had been taken captive by 
the Nurragansetts upon the night of her marriage. 
Trough th2 exertions of Gardiner she was eventually 
recovered. 

It may have been in grateful recognition of these good 
oftices that ia 1658 Wyandanch voluntarily gave to 
Thomas James and Lion Gardiner ‘‘ one-half of all the 
whales cast upoa the beach from Napeake (Napeague) to 
the end of Long Islsnd,” providing further, *‘that the 
first good whale they shall have freely and for nothing. 
Whence, doubtless, dates the tradition, still current along 
the south Connecticut shore, that it was customary in 
old days, when settling a Long Island minister, to secure 
to hima stated share in such whales as might strand 
within his parish limits. 

WORCESTER, Mass, 
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IN the Marquand Gallery of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is a small portrait by Leonardo da Vinci which de- 
serves a great deal more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. 

Its genuineness is unquestionable, and it is difficult to 
understand why it has been so completely igaored by the 
few competentcritics who have visited the Museum. Indeed : 
the public—wihich, of course,relies on specialists to regulate 
its admiration of particular works of art—has been kept 
very badly informed with regard to the treasures contained 
in this and other American collections. Oae reason is that 
most of the pictures in America have hitherto formed part 
ofsmall private collections, while the universally famous 
paintings by old masters in Europe have generally remained 
in large galleries for centuries, being, of course, open to 
public inspection. 

But this does not accouut for the almost universal igno- 
rance which exists, even among artists, regarding the im- 
portance of such chefs d’euvre asthe Holbein, the Rem- 
brandts, and the Ver Meer of Delft in the Museum of Art. 
The collection, altho not large, is already noteworthy for 
Sever tl masterpieces, chief of which I venture to place the 
subject of this note. 

fadeed, this picture is, in my opinion, one of the finest of 
the few existing Leonardos in the world, and in some re- 
Spects ranks above the famous “ Monoa Lisa” in the 
Louvre. 

I give this opinion with diffidence, being aware that a 
certain measure of ridicule and a large amount of criticism 
just follow any attempt to modify an accepted estimate 
ee artist’s work; a verdict crystallized as it were 

Ae, 
Pec among the first lessons that a student learns, is 
t ‘ese sane verdicts which he has hitherto regarded as 
infallible are often as arbitrary and illogical as the gener- 
ality of criticism of contemporary work. Itis with some- 
ane of 4 shock that he discovers that there are finer 
; aonte than the “M vdonnadi San Sisto”; finer Botti- 
rg li’s than the “Primavera”: fiaer Van Eycks than the 

Adoration of the Lamb.”’ 
wae all, by what standard of comparison can we de- 
i ~ € place which any particular composition holds 

€ life work of a great artist, oc for that matter, of a 
Great poet, or architect, or musician? Surely only by in- 
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quiring in what measure the qualities for which the master 
is renowned, and toward the attainment of which it is 
knowa that his energies were directed, are to be found in 
the particular work under consideration. 

Leonardo’s life as an artist consisted in passionate effort 
to discover the hidden sources of beauty in nature. Line, 
form and color had for him a mystical character of their 
own. “He learned,” as Walter Pater says, “ the art of go- 
ing deep, of tracking the sources of expression to their sub- 
tlest retreats, the power of an intimate presence in the 
things he handled.” Every little detail in his work is sig- 
nificant, seems to reflect “some scheme of the world with- 
in.” 

It is this subtlety in exoressiou, this mystical nature, 
that we seek for in Leonardo’s pictures, and these qualities 
the portrait in the Museum possesses in the highest degree. 

In the mass of work accomplished by great masters there 
are always twoor three supreme things—tho, as I said, not 
always those universally admired—in waich the problems 
toward the solution of which all his effort has been di- 
rected, are solved; the difficilties, overcome. Inthe picture 
of which I speak these difficulties are perfectly, trium- 
phantly vanquished. Every line seems fraught with pas- 
sionate meaning, expression reaches its subtlest, most 
mystical limits, 

It is for this reason that I claim for this little ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Young Girl’ in the New York Museumof Art, such a 
high place among the existing works by Leonardo. We 
find in it all the qualities for which the master was re- 
nowned. Inits jewel-like finish—eveu the lights on sepa- 
rate hairs are painted with infinite minuteness—in its mor- 
bidezza, in its curisus color symphony, it is the equal of 
the ‘ Monna Lisa’; in its subtlety of expression and beauty 
of line itis superior to the famous Louvre painting. A 
comparison of the hands in the two pictures is convincing 
on this point. I do not believe that any more delicate and 
beautiful than those in the New York example can be 
found in another picture in the world ; not even the hands 
of the angel playing the organ in Orcagua’s fresco, which 
Mr. Ruskin praises so unreservedly, can for a moment be 
compared with these. 

And then—tho I here overstep the boundaries within 
which criticism can legitimately work—there are few who 
will not accord to this picture an equal place with regard 
to the other qualities which have made the “ Monna Lisa ”’ 
subject for poetry and song. The same strange exotic 
beanty is to be found in both; but in this anonymous por- 
trait—the subject is little older than a child—there is a 
wistfulness and a purity of expression which the more fa- 
mous picture does not possess. We can imagine Leonardo 
searching the City of Flowers for a young girl who should 
satisfy his ideal ; and surely there never lived a more lovely 
creature than he has painted, and whose portrait is now 
passed by unnoticed by nineteenth century New Yorkers, 
because, in common with modern sightseers, they can only 
look at and admire what they have been assured before- 
hand is worthy of their regard and admiration. 

The reason for the comparative obscurity into which the 
picture has fallen, is the same as I mentioned with regard 
to some other masterpieces in the Museum. It has belonged 
successively to a number of private collectors, and was 
never hung in any important gallery. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Story, the curator of paintings at the Museum, 
I learned what is known about its history. It was bought 
from the collection of Lord de Ros, by Mr. H. G. Marquand 
on the advice of Sir Charles Robinson, the keeper of the 
Queen’s pictures at Windsor. This speaks well for Sir 
Charles’s taste, but an Englishman may be forgiven for 
observing, hardly for his patriotism, and when the paint- 
ing becomes better known by art students and connois- 
seurs, he will scarcely be thanked for allowing it to leave 
the country. 

However, there can be no two opinions as to the splendid 
generosity of Mr. Marquand, whom the people of New York 
have to thank for this and many other gifts. 

The time is not far distant when a European student de- 
siring a thorough education in any branch of art history, 
will find it necessary to complete it by a journey across the 
Atlantic. 

NEw YorkK CITY, 
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THE seventeenth annual exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, which was opened to the public on 
Monday, April 1st, will continue until May 11th. 








Science. 


THAT the mistletoe grew in comparative abundance as a 
parasite on the oak in the times when the Druids flour- 
ished in Britain, is conceded. Their ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the birth of the new year were conducted under 
the oak everywhere, and the sacred mistletoe was cut from 
the trees above where the sacrifices were being held, The 
mistletoe is so rarely found on the oak in that country 
now that much speculation has arisen as to the reason for 
its absence. Those who are expert in the art tell us that 
seeds of the mistletoe placed on oak branches grow well, 
and the plant thrives as well as ever it could have done. 
At the present timeitabounds more on the apple tree than 
on any other in Britain. It is said that it also abounds in 
Normandy on the same trees, It is regarded as great a 
pest on the apple tree as is the Canada thistle to our North- 
ern farmers. Many English apple orchards are ruined by 
the immense quantity of the parasite infesting the trees. 
It does seem strange to note the oak deserted and the apple 
chosen, apparently, in its place. A recent writer has solved 
the mystery. The mistletoe is spread by birds. They eat 
the berries, the pulp of which is very sticky, which fact 
suggested for it the botanical name of Viscum. After 
eating a number of berries the bird cleans its bill as 
well as it is able to by drawing it back and forth 
against the branches of the trees it frequents. The 
sticky seeds adhere to the branch, grow, and estab- 
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lish themse:ves as parasites. It depends, therefure, on 
what trees the birds frequent as to where the plant may 
grow. There were no apple orchards in Britain when the 
Druids held sway, and forests were more abundant than in 
modern times and afforded better protection for birds. The 
apple tree was introduced into England by the Romans. 
When apple orchards were established, the birds that had 
before made the oak their chief headquarters, preferred the 
apple tree—and this is the whole story. It is the same 
with the American species of mistletoe. In some sections 
it is found more abundantly on some one tree than in an- 
other locality ; while in others it seems to prefer different 
trees. Really, this remarkable parasite has no choice. The 
preference is only apparent. Diffarent birds have differeat 
trees as favorite haunting places, or the same bird will 
favor different trees in different localities. The fact sim- 
ply is thatthe mistletoe will grow on any tree. It rests 
with the birds only as to what species of tree shall be the 
host for the parasite. 


..-.-Mr. Percival Lowell, in a paper recently published in 

Popular Astronomy, announces a new theory as to the 
humerous dark round spots upon the surface of liars, 
which are usually called “lakes.’’ They occur generally at 
the intersection or junction of two or more of the so-called 
“canals,” and are obviously in some way closely related to 
them. Mr. Lowell assumes it as unquestionable that the 
white caps at the planet’s poles are composed of snow and 
ice, aud believes that, as they melt, the water from them 
‘movesin great floods toward the equator, producing di- 
rectly and indirectly the notable changes that are observed 
upon the planet’s surface. The “‘ canals,’ in his view, are 
waterways of some sort, and from their uniform width 
and perfect straightness he argues that they are probably 
to a great extent artificial. They cross the deserts of the 
Martial continents from sea to sea, and serve not only for 
transportation, but for irrigation also; so that their appar- 
ent width of from fifty to a huudred miles, as seen in the tel- 
escope, is due to vegetation which fringes their borders and 
extends on each side as far as the influence of the moisture 
is felt. As a natural inference he concludes that the 
** lakes” are not mere overflows from the canals, as many 
have hitherto assumed, but oases in the otherwise barren 
Sahara, occurring of course just where water is most abun- 
dant. The changes that are observed in the appearance of 
the canals and lakes, and have caused so much discussion 
and perplexity are, in his view, to be accounted for mainly 
as the results of the growth and decay of vegetation, and 
possibly, to some extent, of the harvesting of crops, as sug- 
gested some time ago by the younger Pickering. It remaias 
to be seen how this “ oasis theory’”’ will be received among 
astronomers. 

....The mountain ash is a species of Sorbus, and the 
berries are found to contain a saccharine substance wholly 
peculiar to this fruit, and which has therefore been named 
sorbitol. The chemical world, according to the Comptes 
Rendus, has been astonished to find precisely the same 
substance in a species of cherry—Cerasus—lawn-cerasus, 
The same chemists, Vincent and Delachaual, have found in 
the fruitof this species of cherry, mannitol, a substance 
hitherto found among trees, chiefly in the manna ash 
(Frazvinus Ornus). A remarkable circumstance about the 
latter is that it is found to some extent in some seaweeds 
and in mushrooms—plants so widely separated genetically 
from the manna ash from which the substance originally 
derived its name. 


.... The camel is generally cited as being the one animal 
best fitted to underg> thirst. Mr. 8S. Earman, however, 
writes to Nature that the common mouse endures thirst 
quite as well as the camel. He has kept several common 
mice three months without watering them. On the first 
of last October several were put aside to have no water, 
and upto January 17th they were eating heartily of dry 
corn and grass seed, without having had any water. 








Sanitary. 


LEGISLATIVE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 


SCARCELY a day passes that the public prints do not con- 
tain at least one item that shows how the diffusion of 
knowledge is working among the non-medical portion of 
the community in causing energetic preventive measures 
in many directions. A few days ago the Governor of New 
Jersey signed a bill ‘ To Prevent Blindness,” and at first 
sight it looks like an act of presumption on his part; but 
when we look a little further, and see what wise legisla- 
tion, fearlessly and faithfully enforced can do, the subject 
takes on a new interest, and we find that its bearings, both 
economic and philanthropic, are highly important. 
Twenty-five years ago it was found that about one third 
of all the persons in the blind asylums of Europe had be- 
come such by ophthalmia neonatorum, or the “ blindness 
of the newly born,” as the majority of these cases are past 
hope of successful curative treatment, at the end of the 
first four weeks of life. Bacteriological discovery has put 
a new face on the whole mutter, it has demonstrated the 
microbian origin of the trouble, and along these lines has 
the certain remedy been pointed out. Switzerland was the 
first country to adopt preventive legislation, but legisla- 
tion needs to be enforced, and this is a case which affords 
many loopholes for escape. A law was passed in 1865, and 
Professor Horner took up the enforcement of the law asa 
matter of personal enthusiastic zeal and championship: 
and the evaders knew they had a relentless vigilant watch- 
ing them, in him, and he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that no child was admitted into the large blind asylum 
of Zurich which had lost its sight since 1865 from this 
cause. It needs a devoted enthusiast at the heart of every 
‘“‘cause” to render it triumphant. Compare the fact that 
in the Sloane Maternity, where the children are under the 
care of highly educated physicians , and where among four 
thousand births in the last six years there has been ne 
case of this disease of any account, and the former ratio of 
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one-third of the adult blind having lost sight by the early 
neglect of iguorant midwives, nurses and attendants. To 
Credé belongs the credit of demonstrating the efficiency of 
a competent germicide—at the very outset—extinguishing 
the flame before it was fairly under way, and now there 
are next to no persistent cases in all the great hospitals of 
the civilized countries; but the moment you get beyond 
their walls, a very different state of things is found. 
It is safe to say that the loss of sight in one or both eyes 
from this cause is the direct result of ignorance or neg- 
lect; and when we know that there are to-day in the 
United States at least 10,000 persons rendered blind by this 
cause alone, we begin to perceive the density of the igno- 
rance and the widespread neglect. What does an ordinary 
nurse know of the inroads of bacilli—their origin, growth, 
effect, and of how to counteract their mischief ? above all, 
what does she know of the rapid destruction they can set 
up in the human cornea? She contents herself with the 
formula,-‘‘ They'll clear up after a while,” and continues 
to apply her tea-leaf poultices; while beneath them 
the bacilli are multiplying by the thousands and 
destroying the very tissues of the “ windows of the soul.”’ 
At last, when the poor mother learns that her child cannot 
see, she takes it to the Infirmary or to some kindly oculist. 
He says: ‘‘ You should have consulted me four weeks ago; 
the time to save the eyes is past’; and with a heavy heart 
the poor mother turns away, bearing with her one ‘‘ item” 
in the account that goes to make up the million and a half 
dollars that are paid to support the blind—if this episode 
has happened in New York State. New York took the lead 
in enacting a law (189). Her example has been followed 
in Ohio, Maryland, Maine, Rhode Island, and perhaps 
others—certainly in New Jersey; but the five years that 
have passed in New York since the passage of the law 
clearly show that something more than the enactment of 
law is needed; for, says Dr. Charles H. May, a high au- 
thority, ‘‘ the Ophthalmic Dispensaries of New York City 
treat almost as many cases of ophthalmia neonatorum, in 
proportion to the total number of eye cases, as they did be- 
fore the passage of this law’’; and he proceeds to formulate 
what he thinks might be salutary changesin the law. But 
it really needs a self-sacrificing enthusiast to see it en- 
forced. The greatest obstacle is ignorance—ignorance that 
there is such a law; and there are still mapy thousands 
who should know not only the law, but the hope of help 
that it holds out who are unaware of it. It has seemed 
that every phase of philanthropic work has its ‘‘ Society” 
and its organized corps of workers; but we suggest one 
more—‘ the society for the diffusion of the knowledge that 
by obeying the law, 500 children in New York City alone 
can and should be saved trom blindness each year.” 
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A FRESH proof that eternal vigilance alone, can keep a 
city free from some of the worst diseases, is afforded by the 
fact that Paris has been practically free from typhus for 
seventy years, till September, 1893, when a tramp brought 
itto a night refage from Amiens. Itsoon spread to other 
refuges, got a lodgmentin the soldiers’ barracks, and for 
a time baffled the efforts at conquering it; in fact, spread to 
regions far beyond Paris, and a year later, had not been 
put to flight. This attacks healthy people, and sometimes 
it seems that the more vigorous they are the harder it goes 
with them. At firstit was proposed to abolish the refuges ; 
but it was soon seen that they are a protection to the pub- 
lic, as well as a true charity, and finally a most energetic 
system of disinfection was adopted. They were built in 
the most aseptic way possible, the straw on which the va- 
graots had slept was burned each morning, and a thorough 
anti-septic washing down and fumigation followed; and 
as the furniture is wholly of iron, itis hoped by not again 
being ‘“‘caught napping,” the disease which does persist- 
ently hauit localities can be stamped out, 


.... Without being a strenuous or finical purist, & person 
who wishes to speak correctly may be excused for hesitat- 
ing before he pronounces any of the many words ending in 
itis which he hears pronounced sometimes as if the ¢ were 
a long é@ by really accomplished medical men. The West- 
ern Reserve Medical Journal has come to the rescue as 
arbitrator by declaring that 


* The English physicians and a very large proportion of Amer- 
ican physicians use the vowel i with its long English phonation— 
1. There can be little doubt of the correctness of the latter 
group so long as we speak English, and not German or French. 
There is absolutely no authority for a continental vocalization 
of Tin English speech, for if custom is pleaded in its favor it is 
easily shown that custom is widely at variance, and that * itis? 


has more uses than ‘2tis.’ Neither is there any uncertainty 


among the lexicons, whether medical or general, for with quite 
a remarkable unanimity they give the English phonation.” 








School and College. 


YALE has issued its prospectus of courses and electives for 
the next academic year, beginning in September. It offers 
no fewer than 271 courses, of which 159 are strictly gradu- 
ate courses and 112 are advanced undergraduate courses, 
open to graduate students with the consent of their in- 
structors. The general oversight of graduate studies and 
students is to be committed to an administrative body of 
thirteen professurs, including President .Dwight, Dean 
Phillips and Professors Newton, Brush and Ladd. The 
committees ou Degrees, on Scholarship and Fellowship,etc., 
will be made up from this body. The courses of study have 
been enlarged. In the departmentof philosophy there are 
twenty-nine courses, of which twenty-one are graduate 
courses. Among the additional studies are courses in Eth- 
ics,in the Philosophy of Hegel, in Philosophical Skepticism, 
and in the History of Religion. There are thirty-nine 
courses in Political and Social Science. New courses on the 
Economics of Outdoor Relief, the History of Marriage and 
the Family, Comparative Municipal Government, etc., are 
announced. There are thirty courses in Oriental Lan- 
guages and Biblical Literature, including three courses in 
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Sanskrit by Professor Hopkins. In Classical Philology 
there are forty-nine courses, in Modern Languages a great 
variety, and in Natural and Physical Sciences forty-three. 
Students are required to make their final choice of elec- 
tives in April. 


...-Cornell has tested the principle of co-education twen- 
ty years, and proved it a success. It is stated that the 
number of young women attending the university has in- 
creased, so that the accommodations in Sage Hall, the 
women’s dormitory, have become insufficient. The trus- 
tees have decided to enlarge the dormitory at an expense of 
about $50,000, and the work will be begun early in the 
spring in order to have it completed by September Ist. 
The women’s gymnasium will be moved into the new por- 


tion of the Hall, and enlarged so as to accommodate a class 
of seventy-five at once. 


.... Western Reserve University announces the particu- 
lacs of its projected Summer School of Theology in Adel- 
bert College, beginning July 8th, and holding till July 
17th. The list of lecturers is a strong one, including Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, of England, who gives eight lectures on God 
in Natural and Revealed Religion and one on the Oxford 
Movement; Dr. B. W. Bacon, who lectures on Biblical 
Literature ; Drs. A. H. Bradford, George A. Gordon, A. C. 
McGiffert, and A. H. Strong. The school is designed for 


those who desire the freshest discussion of the central doc- 
trines in theology. 


....The fourth summer session of the School of Applied 
Ethics will be held in Plymouth, Mass., beginning July 8th, 
and continuing five weeks. The Executive Committee of the 
Faculty are Prof. H. C. Adams, University of Michigan ; 
Prof. Felix Adler, New York, and Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard 
University. There are to be four departments—Economics 
Ethics, Education, and History of Religions—and in all 
about eighty lectures will be given. 


....Dr. Edward J. James, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is about to retire from the pre-idency of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching. He 
has been at the head of the work in Philadelphia for four 
years, or practically from its inception. 


Personals. 





In 1882 General Gordon appointed Slatin Bey, an 
Austrian in the service of Egypt, Governor-General of 
Darfur. When the Mahdi raised his standard, Slatin was 
attacked again and again, but defeated bis enemies in no 
fewer than twenty-seven battles. His little army, however, 
melted away, and at last he had to surrender. He was 
taken by the Mahdi to Khartim, and found means of com- 
munication with Gordon during the siege. Then he was 
thrown into prison for ten months. For two years he was 
kept in fetters for attempting to escape. On the Mahdi’s 
death, Slatin was appointed doorkeeper and runner to his 
successor, and in those capacities served for eleven years, 
doing what he could to help other captives. Last year the 
Austrian Consul-General at Cairo, Major Wingate (of the 
Intelligence Department) and Father Ohrwalder conspired 
to procure his escape, and their efforts have just succeeded. 
On February 20th Slatin left Omdurman with two Arab 
guides, all on camels. At Metemmeh the camels broke 
down, and for two days Slatin hid in the hills, while the 
guides were seeking fresh camels. The party then swam 
across the river, water-skins filled with air being placed 
under the camels necks to support them. At El Hannik 
the new camels also broke down, but fresh ones were got. 
At Bir Edduem the guides and camels returned, and a new 
guide and camel were procured, and fifteen days’ later, 
after twelve days’ circuitous journeying across the desert, 
Assouan was reached on Saturday. Sixty horse and three 
hundred foot were sent to scour the desert in pursuit of 
them. They saw some of the patrols, and one of the guides 
conversed with one of them, Slatin is only thirty-nine 
years old. This escape has caused great jubilation both in 
Egypt and in Austria. 


...-The late Dr. R. W. Dale knew well how to take ad- 
vantage of any statement by an opponent, and turn it with 
telling effect against what he felt to be a false position. 
In 1875 on the occasion of Mr. Moody’s first visit to Eng- 
land, an effort was made to secure the co-operation of the 
Church of England. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Tait, was applied to and replied that there was a difficulty 
in the way of the clergy generally giving an official sanc- 
tion to the details of the work, and a still greater difficulty 
in the way of the bishops. Dr. Dale founded on this letter 
a splendid protest, in which he played with delightful 
satireon the Archbishop’s phrase, ‘‘ official sanction ”’: 


“ Ask the Archbishop of Canterbury tosanction this work! I 
should as soon think of asking him to sanction the kindly rain 
that falls on the parched ground after weeks and months of 
drought. Ishould as soon think of asking him to sanction the 
return of spring, with the wild flowers that spring up in the 
woods, and the fresh green that comes on the trees, and the 
young wheat that covers the fields with beauty and with the 
promise of harvest after a long and dreary winter. I should as 
soon think of asking him to sanction the rising sun that is filling 
the east with glory. Let him rather give thanks that the drought 
is over, that the winter has gone, that the darkness of night is 
disappearing before the brightness of the new-born day.” 


....-The recent exhibition of regard for Prince Bismarck 
has affected the old man not a little. One of his guests re- 
cently remarked to him : ‘‘ You must have had many years 
of happiness in seeing the reverence and affection that the 
great German nation feel for you.” ‘ Yes,’ replied Bis- 
marck, “‘I am happy inthat respect. Hatred is contagious, 
as I have learned ; but love isthe same. The great prepa- 
rations for my birthday show such love and good-will that 


they put all the hatred I have ever experienced out of my 
head.” 





April 18, 1895. 


Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 28TH. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER.—Makk 14: 12-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“* This do in remembrance of me,’— 
LUKE 22: 19. 

NoTtEs.—“The first day of unleavened bread.” —Th ursday, 
Compare the account of the Passover in Exodus 12,___ 
“* Sacrificed the passover.”’—Killed the lamb. -“ That 
thou mayest eat.’”,—More respectful than we may eat 
would be. “‘Make ready.”—Especially killing the 
lamb in the temple, and then cooking it, and getting bread, 
wine, herbs, etc. “Two of his disciples.”—Peter and 
John ; cf. Luke 22: 8. Go into the city.”—Jesus did 
not tell them where the place was. It is usually supposed 
that the reason was that he did not wish Judas Iscariot to 
know, because he wished to have a quiet evening with his 
disciples before the betrayal. If Judas had known where 
they were to eat the supper he would have arranged to have 
the arrest take place there. “* Bearing a pitcher,”— 
Jesus may have arranged for the place before, or this may 
be a simple foreknowledge. The man was evidently kindly 
disposed, or he may have had his room torent. It was 
hardly usual for men to be carrying water thus, as it was 
rather the business of women. ‘Where is my quest 
chamber ?””—Meaning the large lower room in the inner 
court, where any strangers would be entertained ; a rather 
common room. “A large upper room.”—A much 
better room, the best in the house.———“ Furnished 
and ready.”"—Not with table and chairs, bus with 
carpets, cushions and divans. Apparently ready to 
rent. “They made ready the passover.”—It proba- 
bly took them all the afternoon. “When it was even- 
ing.”—After three, but before six o’clock.——*‘ With the 
twelwe.’—Bringing Judas who had had no chance yet to 
betray him.——‘' As they sat.””—Before the last of the 
four cups of blessing. ——-—‘“‘ They sat.””—Rather, reclined, 
as in the margin to the Revised Version. “ He that 
dippeth with me.”’—We are told by John that Jesus gave 
John a further indication that it was Judas by giving him 
a sop, that is, a piece of meat with bread and gravy. Giv- 
ing him the morsel was a special attention, and bound the 
receiver and giver to fellowship and friendship.———* As 
they were eating he took bread.”’—One of the unleavened 
loaves or cakes. By this time Judas appears to have gone 
out. ‘* When he had blessed.”’—This appears to be in 
connection with the fourth cup of the usual Passover 
ritual.——“‘ This is my body.’’—Not really the body, for 
Jesus was not yet spiritualized ; but the representation or 
type of the body; as we say ‘“‘ This is a horse,” when we 
mean a picture of a horse.—-—‘‘ My blood of the cove- 
nant.’—Better ‘‘covenant’’ than ‘‘ New Testament” of 
the Old Version. In every passage in the New Testament 
but one the Greek word means covenant and not testa- 
ment, or will.——* Took a cup.”’—The last cup of the four. 
The drink was wine, here called “ fruit of the vine.” 
“* Drink it new.” —This refers to the glory of the completed 
kingdom of Christ with his disciples. “Sung a 
hymn.,’’—The ‘Great Hallel,’”’ sung at the end of the 
Passover, containing Psalms 115-118, and including the 
Messianic passages. 

Instruction.—Observe that altho Jesus had come to Jeru- 
salem purposely to allow himself to be crucified, yet he 
protected himself and his disciples as he could. He kept 
the place of observing the passover secret from Judas. 

Observe also the respectful attitude of his disciples 
toward him. They esk bim where he will eat the passover, 
as if his interests were all that were to be considered, not 
theirs. That is the right attitude for us toward Christ. 

Observe again the care with which Jesus “fulfilled all 
righteousness.” He observed the commands of the Jewish 
law, going to Jerusalem to keep the passover. 

Observe further that Jesus bade the two disciples put the 
request for a room modestly. They asked for the common 
room, the guest chamber, and they received the best, the 
upper room, retired from disturbance, 

As the Passover lamb was slain for the feast, so we may 
draw an analogy of Christ slain for us. Indeed, St. Paul 
on one occasion incidentally, in bidding believers put away 
all leaven of impurity, as was done at the passover, adds, 
to complete the parallel, that ‘Christ, our Passover, is 
slain for us.”” This need not be carried too far, as some 
do, comparing the spits put through the lamb, when 
cooked, to the two arms of the cross. 

The statement made by our Lord that one of those eat- 
ing with him would bet _ him, must have been a terrible 
revelation to them. Nothing could be worse, in Eastern 
eyes, than to betray the one youate with. Eating together 
was a sign of trusted fellowship. 

The disciples did not ask which one it was, as if distrust- 
ing each other, but “ Isit I ?” as if distrusting themselves. 
That is a far better position, and tends to protect one 


against sin. Let each one watch himself before he watches 
others. 


Christ’s worst enemies are not those outside his Church, 
but those inside. They can do far the most injury. 

One betrays Christ when, in his own selfish interest | 
money or pleasure, he makes religion and the name 0 
Christ a reproach, It is not necessary that he should 
guilty of murder or any prison crime; he may dishon* 
the name of Christ and betray him to his enemies while 
living what the world would call a reputable life. One 
who grinds the faces of the poor is a Judas. aid 

The fact that Christ must die as Savior of the world 
not at all relieve the sin of the one who betrayed him 4 
death. God brings good out of our evil, but our sin is 0 
thereby lessened. it 

There is terrible meaning in the words, ‘Good were = 
for that man if he had never been born.” This opens 
us a view of the eternal death. ; rd’s 

We have here the story of the institution of the ia ing 
Supper. The story is very simple, and there is ee 4 
mysterious about the rite. It affords symbols of eg eee 
of Christ for us, memorials thereof, and also the 
that we are to be spiritually nourished by him. for all 

The Church has preserved this rite. It is intended ih nity 
who love Jesus Crist. It must be kept in its —" or 
not made a mystery, but made an occasion to as ying 
selves if we will ever be faithful disciples, not betra 
nor denying our Lord, 
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Music. 


It is Easter week. On Sunday music was again the 
great popular factor in the externals of the city’s religious 
worship. The churches, with few exceptions—perhaps° 
with ouly one really notable exception—brought to their 
services on the highest of the religious festivals all the 
decorative additions in their power, little or much. With 
one congregation it might be only some dozens of pots of 
lilies and an extra anthem or so, with volunteer help. In 
another, it reached to the full orchestra, the wildest jubi- 
lance of more than one thunderous organ, the choir of 
several hundred voices, the operatic soloists—and all those 
elements of esthetic display that the taste of the day has 
come to associate as appropriate to Easter Sunday, and to 
expect with its return. When the musician who has some 
knowledge of what is meant by ecclesiastical music, some 
acquaintance with those great models of it which say their 
say with a magnificent certitude and a serene splendor, 
reads the concert-like programs that the choir masters 
publish, and the comments upon their performance 
—concert-like, indeed—he is conscions of not a little 
surprise and disfavor. Certainly the elaborate degenera- 
cy of true feeling for true- ecclesiastical music, and the 
amazing expansion of the term isa revelation whenever 
the greater feast-days of the churches recur. 

The Oratorio Society furnished the only concerts of mag- 
nitude betweea Monday and Saturday—giving Bach’s Pas- 
sion Music (the great score for the St. Matthew version of 
the Gospel) on Good Friday afcernoon and on the following 
evening. The soloists, Mrs, Johnstone Bishop, Mrs. Carl 
Alves, and the Messrs. Thies and Beresford,acquitted them- 
selves intelligently of their tasks; and Bach’s colossal 
work does not include merely labors of love for its soloists, 
Mrs. Alves sang admirably and with a quality of feeling 
for her music and its original office that honored Bach and 
with the fine intelligence of a very superior artist. But, 
unfortunate as it would be to find Bach’s masterpiece of 
Protestant religious music lapsing from the acquaintance of 
generations present and to come, the conviction was 
strongly felt on this occasion, as on many a preceding one, 
that the most classic is neither a grateful nor suitable 
work for concert performance—even on a Good Friday. It 
cannot meet under any secular circumstances,in any concert 
hall, with the conditions absolutely due to it as a service. 
To grasp its full solemnity and dignity it should be heard 
only as a service. If it no longer has its place as such, it 
may better be let alone, save under peculiar and rare cir- 
cumstances of secular use. It is no mere great cantata, 
an oratorio. It is a solemn commemoration, and an act of 
congregational worship. 

The concerts are not of significance this week. The New 
Metrupolitan, however, reopens for the promised fortnight 
of opera, chiefly reviewing the winter’s successes, to which 
group—* Falstaff,’’ ‘“‘ Aida,’’ ‘‘The Huguenots,” and so on 
—is to be added next Monday a performance of “1 Maestri 
Cantori di Norimberga” (do you recognize Wagner's 
‘“* Mastersingers,”’ good reader, under those euphonious 
Italian vowels and consonants ?)—which ought to be, and 
probably will be, an extraordinarily interesting and thor- 
oughly Wagnerian representation. 

Is there a connection, zoological or sentimental between 
elephants and Wagner’s music? This is a query that 
might elude solution even by a Schopenhauer, and can 
properly be discussed by Mr. Nordau in a new volume 
of analysis. But, whatever suggestions of an ethical or 
esthetic kind may be lurking in it, one thing is certain— 
that Barnum’s circus 1s in town, and that each time 
the elephant-cortége noiselessly, ponderously, invades the 
rings for pachydermatous performance, the attentive 
band promptly strikes up the “ Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture in a rather knowing way, and playsa lusty Wagnerian 
accompaniment to the clumsy obedience of the big brutes. 

It may be merely the bandmaster’s catholic taste or his 
humor. Or, perhaps one of the elephaats likes Wagner, and 
the selection is ‘* requested.” Perhaps, in fact, the request- 
ing elephant is he (or she) that rings the dinner-bell with 
such brio, composing an improvised motif remotely akin 
to the tinkling accentuation of the Fuire-music, closing 
“The Valkyr.” The elephant isintelligent. ‘True, his oppor- 
tunities for Wagnerian or other artistic cultivation seem a 
bit limited; but it is obvious that he has ears, and why 
should not any elephant with ears have contracted sono- 
rous Wagnerism like any auricular fad or malady ? To be 
sure, Wagner has not openly included the elephant in his 
Nibelungen menagerie. Fafner the Dragon, Graue, the 
horse, Alberich as serpent and toad, the Forest Bird, Sieg- 
fried’s lively young bear, all are graced with Nibelungen 
Ring references; and perhaps those Rhine nympbs, after 
all, were half fish. Elephant is there none. But, on reflec- 
tion, we incline to believe it very likely that Brtnnhilde 
alludes to this unkind neglect and want, when she 
emits so emphatically that forceful *‘ Kein And’rer !” in 
one of the paragraphs of her raving over Siegfried’s mur- 
der, She meant“ Kein Elefant ”’—but is distraught, and 
her tongue slips, poor lady! The more we think of the 
matter the more we feel that the educated elephants of the 
only Greatest Show know this to be true; and that they have 
had a word to say to the bandmaster lest Wagner be un- 
gratefully treated by them, as aclass. And they would have 
Preferred the Briinnhilde scene, with the reat compliment, 
or confession, or regret latent in it. They know what 
should be, andis, there. But they realize that the average 
circus public will not relish that episode from the ‘“‘ Dusk 
of the Gods” as well as the Datchman’s dissonant theme 
of eternal unrest (typifying, too, the perpetual movement 
ofan elephant’s head) and the rhythmic ‘‘Steuermann, 

Komm”; so they are discreet rather than propagandic. 

We respect their Sagacity cordially ; and more shrewdly 

than ever we suspect that a great deal of the music of 

Wagner’s music-dramas, including whole pages of 


“Tristan and Isolde,” is music—for elephants. Tout 
sexplique | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THERE has been little of political movement in this city 
or State during the week. The reform bills remain at 
Albany apparently as yet unchanged, altho there have 
been reports of plans to amend the Police Magistrates 
bill so as to practically destroy its usefulness. On the 
other hand both Governor Morton and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Saxton have been exerting considerable pressure, 
and it was affirmed at the close of the week that the bills 
would probably be passed substantially in their present 
condition as soon as the sick member of the Senate could 
get back. Early in the week Superintendent Byrnes 
was called to Albany to give the Governor an opinion 
on the police bills. He compared those introduced by 
Senator Lexow, by the Committee of Ten and by Mr. 
Ainsworth. On the whole he favored the Ainsworth 
bill, on the ground that it gives the superintendent dis- 
ciplinary power and makes him the executive officer, in 
fact as well as in name, of the Board of Police. The 
superintendent claimed that he had no desire whatever 
to remain in the service, and hence was perfectly well 
qualified to give an impartial opinion. Governor 
Morton has nominated Thomas Allison of this city as 
successor to the late Judge Martine in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. Mr. Allison was supported by gentlemen of 
every shade of Republican opinion in the city, including 
Messrs. Lauterbach, Elihu Root, Hamilton Fish and 
others, The appointment meets with very general ap- 
proval, Another appointment, that of “ Jake” Patterson, 
as Quarantine Commissioner, meets with almost equal 
condemnation. Patterson is known as Mr, Platt’s hench- 
man and a professional politician. In New York City it- 
self there has been no special movement. Ex-United 
States District Attorney Mitchell has declined Mayor 
Strong’s appointment as Commissioner of Police, but 
would give no reasons. No other nominations have been 
made. The new Dock Board has discovcred that the city 
has lost something like $600,000 during the past twenty-two 
years on the rental for asingle dock. The dock was origi- 
nally rented to one company and sublet to another with- 
out the knowledge of the city for a very much higher sum 
than was paid the city. Arrangements have been made to 
lease the dock directly to the occupying company at the 
full rate. 


....The people of Brooklyn last week held a mass meet- 
ing to denounce the trolley slaughter. A large number of 
prominent people were present and made addresses, and 
a letter was read from the Mayor of Baltimore saying that 
since the so-called Baltimore fender had been adopted only 
one person had been killed on the trolley lines of that city. 
A letter was also read from the Mayor of Newark, N. J., 
saying that no fatal accident bad occurred since the safety 
fender had been in use. The object of the meeting was to 
compel, if possible, the city railway authorities to equip 
their cars so as to lessen the number of accidents, 


.... The decision of the Supreme Court in regard to the 
income tax has left everything ina muddle. The Internal 
Revenue Office in Washington has been very busy inter- 
preting the law in its application to various points, and 
arranging both for new blanks and for alterations in those 
that have already beensent out. Itissaid that other points 
will be brought up before the Supreme Court, and that 
there is every probability that the whole law will be prac- 
tically nullified, if not entirely overborne. 


....Five noted criminals escaped a little over a week ago 
from Matteawan asylum for insane criminals, Three of 
the five have already been recaptured, and it is expected 
that the other two will be soon. They effected their 
escape through collusion with other occupants of the 
prison. 


.....he American line steamship, ‘St. Paul,’ was suc- 
cessfully launched at Philadelphia last week. Her sister 
ship, the ‘St. Louis,” it is expected will make her first trip 
in June. 


....W. Jennings Demarest, the well-known Prohibition 
leader in this city, died April 9th. 





FOREIGN. 

....Jn China and Japan the interest has centered about 
negotiations for peace. There have been different reports, 
one stating that seven outof the eight conditions presented 
by Japan had been accepted by China; another that the 
Japanese had given an ultimatum stating that China 
must accept or refuse within one day. The eight conditions 
are stated to be as follows: 1. Independence of Korea. 2, 
Cession of Formosa, 3. Cession of Liau-Tong peninsula, 
including Port Arthur. 4. Warindemnity. 5. Admission 
of machinery into China and permission to foreigners to 
establish factories. 6. Modification of the Likin tax and 
extension of the system of transit passes for imports. 7. 
Opening certain Chinese rivers to commerce, including the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang to Chung-King, the Siang from Hankow 
on the Yang-Tse-Kiang to Siang-Tan-Kiang, the Canton 
River to Ouchow and the Woosung, and its canals as far as 
Suchow and Hang-Chow. 8. Railway privileges and simt- 
lar concessions to Japanese and foreign capitalists. The 
one of these which it was supposed tbat the Chinese were 
hesitating about is the occupation of the peninsula of Port 
Arthur. It was reported that the Japunese had yielded 
somewhat in the matter of indemnity, and in regurd to the 
length of time of occupation of the peninsula. Meanwhile 
the Japanese fleet is on the watch for more contraband of 
war. An English steamer conveying a large load of car- 
tridges was arrested aud taken to Port Arthur. There are 
alo reports that the Japanese fleet is near Canton. 


...-The Government of Nicaragua has, it is said, given a 
satisfactory answer to the British ultimatum ; and itis 
generally understood that the action threatened by the 
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English Government will not now be taken. To a question 
in the House of Commons Sir Edward Gray said that the 
British Government had not sent any commission to co- 
operate with the United States commission in regard to 
the Nicaragua Canal, and would not consider the matter 
unless invited to do so by this country. Acknowledging 
the importance of the canal to British shipping, he said 
that, in the event of the enterprise being undertaken by 
the American Government, the British Government would 
see that British trade and commerce received as favorable 
terms as those accorded to other nations. The Venezuelan 
question remains unsettled. It isnot probable that there 
will be difficulty, altho the Venezuelans declare that they 
will fight sooner than yield, 


....-Some time since two English officers were sent into 
the province of Chitral, on the southérn slopes of the 
Hindu-Kush, one of the protected border States. They 
were there arrested and held as hostages by a Chitral chief 
who threw off his allegiance. The British Government 
started a large expedition into the province, which has suc- 
ceeded in destroying the power of this chief, who, however, 
still holds the two Englishmen. The expedition was 
looked upon with great interest, as it involved great diffi- 
culty and danger. The army had to cross Shandar Pass, 
12,000 feet above the sea level. The latest reports are that 
the different tribes had submitted fully. 


---.In Honolulu annexation projects are rife on every 
hand. The Queen is kept less strictly in confinement, and 
allowed to walk in the park around the executive building 
in the latter part of the afternoon, The Government has 
secured copies of the constitution which the Queen was 
ready to promulgate, had the recent revolution proved 
successful, and of the constitution of 1893. This last espe- 
cially is important, as she had denied its existence and 
Commissioner Blount had accepted her statement. Min- 
ister Thurston’s return seems to have been a surprise to 
the Hawaiians generally, altho the Government and some 
of the royalist leaders knew of it. 


....General Campos is expected to arrive at Havana this 
week. The rebels are active and there are reports of 
outbreaks in various parts of the island, tho the different 
bands, as they come in contact with the troops, seem to be 
generally dispersed. The Spanish ministry, meanwhile, 
is in trouble, owing to a conservative revolt against the 
Premier’s leadership. 


... Speaker Peel presented his resignation on the 8th of 
April,and on the 10th William C. Gully, Liberal member 
of Parliament, was elected to his place by a vote of 285 to 
274 for Sir Matthew Ridley, the Conservative candidate. 
This is the first time that the matter has been a distinctly 
partisan one for many years, but it was forced upon the 
Government by the Radical faction led by Mr. Labouchere. 


..-.It is reported from Madagascar, by way of Paris, 
that the English Commander-in-chief of the Malagasy 
forces has resigned and intends to return to England; also 
that the Hova works near ‘Tamatave were bombarded on 
April4th. General Duchesne sailed from Marseilles April 
12th to take command of the French troops. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Put the pulpit high; but higher than all else put the salva- 
tion of men and the glory of God.—The Eraminer. 


...-The college student who abhors compulsory attendance at 
chapel would probably reject compulsery salvation.—Christian 
Work. 

....Hénce the Gospel is the Gospel of the Resurrection; its 
hope the hope of immortality demonstrated and made vital by 
the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. The New Testa- 
ment denuded of all references to this event and with the mira- 
cle of the Resurrection eliminated, would become a broken and 
inconsistent narrative, offering no valid reason for its own exist- 
ence and shorn of the main sources of its power,—The Univer- 
salist. 


...-There are few smarter men in this town than the Japanese 
who have taken up their abode among us, of whom there are not 
many. They are quick-witted, fine-mannered and well-behaved 
persons. We have hardly ever heard of a bad man among them. 
They seem to be always busy,and they are never obtrusive. 
When they enter into competition with other people in anything 
they are pretty sure to come out of it with good luck.—New York 
Sun. 

....Docking horses’ tails is painful and useless, and therefore 
justly deserves the designation of “ cruel,” while the penalties 
imposed for the infliction of cruelty on animals are fairly in- 
curred by those who perform it, as well as by those who cause it 
to be performed. All lovers of horses should enter their protest 
against the continuance of this absurd and pernicious mutilation, 
which not only causes suffering while it is being effected, but 
afterward renders the animal's life more miserable than it would 
otherwise be, at the same time grievously disfiguring its symme- 
try.—Dr. GeorGE FLEMING. 

....If the provisions of the Constitution can be set aside by an 
act of Congress, where is the course of usurpation to end? The 
present assault upon capital is but the beginning. It will be but 
the stepping stone to others, larger and more sweeping, till our 
political contests will become a war of the poor against the 
rich ; a war constantly growing in intensity and bitterness. “If 
the court sanctions the power of discriminating taxation, and 
nullifies the uniformity mandate of the Constitution,” as said by 
one who has been all his life a student of our institutions, “it 
will mark the hour when the sure decadence of our present 
Government will commence.”—Justice Field’s Dissenting Opin- 
ion on the Income Tax Law. 


....A few weeks ago the * Ems,” of the North German Lloyd 
line, p assed the spot where the *‘ Elbe” was carried down into 
the pitiless depths. On board the ** Ems” was a passenger who 
lost his wite and three children when the “Elbe” went down. 
He had requested the captain of the ** Ems” to pass slowly over 
the place where the “ Elbe’s" masts could be seen above the 
water. The order was given to move slowly, the whule crew was 
called to quarters, flags were hoisted at half-mast, officers and 
crew stood uncovered, and, while a salute of nine guns was fired, 
the passenger, with tears streaming from his eyes, cast into the 
sea a flower wreath heavily weighted with lead. The waves 
closed over the flowers, and the “ Ems" proceeded on her voy- 
age.—Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
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AS WILNESSES. 


AmonG Christ’s last words was his announcement to 
his disciples that they were to be witnesses unto him 
** both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” They had been 
with him and seen his marvelous ministry of words and 
works and were, therefore, well fitted to bear testimony 
concerning them. But it was not for this reason alone 
that they were to bear witness, Weare justified in hold- 
ing that the words were addressed not only to them but 
to all who should believe on Him, beginning with apos- 
tolic converts and extending unto theend of the world. 
They could not themselves be witnesses unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth, but they began that process of 
witnessing which has brought the Gospel of Christ down 
to our own age and has introduced it among all the 
nations of the earth. We are to be witnesses, therefore, 
in the same sense in which the disciples were to be wit- 
nesses. Their preparation was the coming of the Holy 
Ghost upon them, and that is all the preparation that 
any of us needs. We may consider, then, that it is 
Christ's desire that all believers in him should be wit- 
nesses unto him. 

Now the purpose of a witness is to establish the truth, 
The truth only needs to be established among those who 
do not know it. The Gospel is news, good news. News 
is something that is not universally known, but needs to 
be spread from person to person ; it also needs to be con- 
firmed. Now the function of a witness of Christ is to 
spread the Gospel and to certify to the truth of it, 
Every true believer bears witness to the fact that the 
Son of God has power on earth to forgive sin, and that 
those who accept of the salvation he has provided are 
saved from their sins, and have born within them the 
hope of a blessed immortality. It is not necessary to tell 
men that they are living in sin; they all know it. There 
is a light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, and according to the degree in which this light is 
developed is his feeling of demerit. There is a reaching 
out toward an invisivle power with the hope of getting 
rid of the uncomfortable consciousness of sin. To such 
the Gospel comes as good news, news of a way to be 
saved, and showing that this way is open to all, and thas 
all may enter upon it by complying with conditions go 
simple that everybody may meet them, 

This is Christ’s way, we say, of proving the genuine- 
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ness of the claims of his Gospel. Of course men may 
reject the proof, and men do so for a variéty of reasons ; 
but he who would know the truth may himself test it 
and in turn become a witness for it. 

How do men bear witness of the truth of the Gospel 
of Christ? By their words of confession, by their works 
and by their life. When aman is on the witness stand 
in one of our courts, the jury judge of his testimony not 
only by what he says, but by his bearing, by the man- 
ner in which he testifies ; and they make up their minds 
from all they can learn about him what his character is, 
and their conclusion as to the truth of his testimony is 
affected by their judgment of the man himself. So it is 
with regard to witnesses for Christ. The testimony of the 
works and of thecharacter must agree with the testimony 
ofthe mouth. If there is a disagreement the conclusion is 
that he is not a true witness. It is indispensable that a 
witness should know. The root of our English word means 
to know. If one should bear witness to the truth of the 
Gospel, he must himself know it; he must know that 
his sins are forgiven; that he is a new creature ; that his 
faith in God is a living faith, and that it dominates his 
whole life. If he knows Christ in the forgiveness of his 
sins, he can testify of him; otherwise his testimony is 
false testimony. In speaking of the resurrection of Christ, 
Paul said : ‘If he be not risen, then are we found false 
witnesses of God.” There is no doubt as to the great 
facts of the Gospel to those who have apprehended God. 
Those who have not so apprehended him cannot know 
what the facts are, and if they presume to be witnesses 
they are liable to be false witnesses. 

It is a great privilege to those who love Christ to bear 
witness unto him, They know that in this way the 
world is to be brought unto him, to be lifted out of the 
depths of sin and despair, to be conformed in life and 
character unto him who was the perfect man, and who 
could truthfully say, ‘‘no man convinceth me of sin.” 
Through the medium of witnessing this world, so sad- 
dened with sin, comes to know what the joy of a par- 
doned soul is and to receive a hope which is as the 
anchor of the soul, steadying the life and character on 
this side of the grave and opening the doors of the eter- 
nal mansions of rest on the other side. 

Let us, then, be witnesses unto Christ ; true witnesses, 
bearing witness of the truth ; constant witnesses, always 
testifying with our lips and with our lives to the abound- 
ing mercy and hope of the Gospel, and witnesses ready 
to uphold the truth with our lives, if need be, witnesses 
unto death, martures, martyrs. 
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PROFESSOR DANA. 


WE cannot be far astray in saying that the four great- 
est names in American science for the generation to 
which they belong are those of Alexander Agassiz, Asa 
Gray, Josepb Henry and that of the younger, and, until 
Sunday last, surviving, Prof. James Dwight Dana, of 
Yale, who has now joined his coworkers in the eternal 
world. 

Mr. Dana was one of the many brilliant young men 
who at the beginning of the second quarter of this cen- 
tury felt the new enthusiasm for scientific study and were 
attracted to New Haven by the fame of the elder Silliman 
asa teacher. With him he became rapidly identified, 
more closely and by more chords of connection than have 
often bound a teacher and pupil together. 

He very soon became Professor Silliman’s brilliant as- 
sistantin the Laboratory. Before long he was establish- 
ed in his family, having married Henrietta Frances, his 
third daughter, who, having passed the golden anni- 
versary of her married life, survives her husband. In 
1850 he was appointed Silliman Professor at Yale. He 
succeeded to the editorial care of Silliman’s Journal of 
Science, and during all these later years has divided with 
the late Professor Guyot the elaboration and support of 
the cosmological theory which was advanced by Profess- 





,sor Silliman to harmonize the Mosaic account of crea- 


tion with Science, 

Mr. Dana gave early proof of the kind of man he was, 
and enjoyed the advantage almost from the beginning 
that the great merit of his work was recognized. In his 
younger years he was connected with several of the 
great scientific expeditions which conferred luster upon 
the United States Government, particularly that to the 
South Pacific, under Captain Wilkes. Mr. Dana was 
mineralogist and geologist of the expedition, and after 
exploring what Captain Wilkes called the antarctic con- 
tinent, visiting the Sandwich Islands, and making strik- 
ing experiments and observations on the summit of the 
volcanic mountain Mauna Loa, was wrecked in the 
‘** Peacock” on the dangerous bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. In the Reports which were elaborated 
by him at Washington after his return he described two 
hundred and thirty new species, and proposed a new 
classification. His publications are numerous, The best 
known among them are his “System of Mineralogy,” 
‘“* Manual of Mineralogy,” and ‘‘ Text-Book of Geology.” 

In simplicity of character Professor Dana was not sur- 
passed even by his friend Professor Gray, who was but 
three years his senior and was also born in Oneida Coun- 
ty, New York. In the strength and depth of their reli- 
gious convictions, the two friends were also one, and both 
retained to the last their delight in leading young men 


into the open field of free and natural study, Until pre. _ 
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vented from doing so by his increasing infirmities, Pro- 
fessor Dana’s delight was to Jead such parties afield for 
study or to wander abroad himself on such excursions. 
When his health was seriously threatened a few years 
ago, this was the resource to which he turned for resto- 
ration. His capacity for prolonged work and intense ap- 
plication was very great. While it accounts for the pro- 
digious amount he was able to achieve, it is also, no doubt, 
responsible for the physical prostration of his recent 
years. His work was done and done well, but his death 
is no less a great loss from the ever-diminishing and ever 
small company of the great men who have raised the 
standard of intellectual achievement and lived and died 
examples of simple, unshaken, and ever consistent 
Christian faith. 
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THE CHURCHES WHICH FAIL. 


How the missionaries on the field meet reduced appro- 
priations from America is set forth very vividly in our 
missionary columns this week. Why the appropriations 
are so small is also made very evident for two of our 
largest denominations, 

Out of 5,236 Congregational churches in this country 
2,347 gave absolutely nothing to foreign missions during 
the year 1894, The churches that did give contributed 
(not including legacies) $410,070, an average per giving 
church of $141.53, and an average per church member 
throughout the denomination of seventy-three cents. In 
the Presbyterian denomination 2,107 churches out of 
7,104 gave nothing ; the average per giving church was 
$149.11, and per church member, eighty-five cents. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the number of non-con- 
tributing churches cannot easily be ascertained ; but it is 
very small; and the average per member for foreign 
missions last year was thirty-five cents. The Reformed 
(Dutch) Church has a good record of giving churches, 
and an average per member of eighty-five cents. The 
Protestant Episcopal report shows that 3,116 out of 5,615 
congregations gave nothing, and the average per church 
member was twenty-six cents. A study of the tables in 
our missionary columns will show how the averages in 
the Congregational and Presbyterian churches are dis- 
tributed over the country. The non-giving churches are 
chiefly in the South and West, where also the averages 
are the lowest. The averages, however, even in the 
more settled and wealthy sections, are not as high as 
many would suppose, An examination of the gifts of 
the largest metropolitan churches shows that very few 
exceed $6 per member. 

What do these figures indicate? That the churches 
have less interest in active religious work? We do not 
think so. We believe it to be a fact that there is a wider 
and deeper interest than ever before in all that pertains 
to the advance of the kingdom of God. What, then, is 
the reason that missions, both foreign and home, are not 
more fully sustained? Chietly this, that the departments 
of Christian work have so multiplied that the attention 
of the churches is in a considerable degree distracted 
and drawn from the remote to that which is near at 
hand. The demands for all forms of church work are 
so numerous, so great and so important that those for 
the remote work are, not intentionally but none the less 
really, in some degree set aside. How is this to be changed; 
how are missions to gain their proper place in the sup- 
port of the churches? Confining our attention for the 
present to foreign missions, the answer must be found in 
the more thorough and forcible presentation to the 
churches of the work in its needs and opportunities, 
especially as involving personal responsibility. What 
are the means at present employed for this work ¢ 

Acting among and for the Congregationalists the 
American Board employs four secretaries, two for the 
foreign, one for the home and one for the editorial de- 
partment ; also two district secretaries at New York, and 
until this last year a general field secretary. The home 
and district secretaries give their whole time and atten- 
tion to the work of reaching the churches, both individu- 
ally and through the associations. The Presbyterian 
Board also employs four secretaries, each sharing in 
each of the three general departments, foreign, home 
and editorial, and a field secretary. The Methodist 
Missionary Society has regularly three secretaries for 
the conduct of its domestic and foreign work together 
and a recording secretary. The Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has one general and one associat? secretary for all its 
work, and the Reformed (Dutch) Board has one general 
secretary. Each Board has also a treasurer. 

Looking now at the general ecclesiastical organization 
in its relation to this work, we find that in the Methodist 
Church the bishops render very great assistance in the 
superintendence of the fields and in bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the churches at home. Each pastor, 
also, is recognized as an agent of the Society, and his 
reports of collections to conference are an important 
element in his standing as an efficient member. In the 
Presbyterian Church the system of synods, presbyteries 
and presbyterial committees operates in the same direc- 
tion, tho in a less degree, to stir ambition for good re- 
ports. Inthe Congregational churches these influences 
are much weaker. While some pressure is exerted 
through the associations, as a rule each church stands 
by itself and must be dealt with by itself, 
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Looking at the results achieved, we find that, so far as 
the number of contributing churches is concerned, the 
Presbyterians do better than the Congregationalists, the 
Methodists better than the Presbyterians. In the 
averages of the churchesand church members the order 
is reversed. The highest average for giving churches be- 
longs to the Presbyterians, as well as the highest for 
members ; tho if we take out the 771 churches that 
made no report of any kind in the Congregational Year 
Book, the Congregationalists will have the highest 
average per church member. 

Comparing now the results and the systems it becomes 
evident that, other things being equal, the more efficient 
and complete the organization the greater will be the 
success, Efficiency of organization requires concen- 
tration of responsibility and specialization of work. 
Completeness of organization requires that every de- 
partment should be thoroughly provided for. The weak 
places should be strengthened, the strong places made 
stronger. 

The American Board is more efficient than complete in 
its organization ; the others are more complete than 
eflicient. The one needs to increase its means of reach- 
ing the churches, the others need to increase their use of 
the means they already have. Just how this is to be 
done each board must decide for itself, after careful con- 
sideration of the methods that others have found suc- 
cessful. Two general principles should rule.. No one 
man can do a great number of things at the same time to 
the best advantage; the simpler his work, the more 
effective it will be’ Some one person must be held re- 
sponsible for each department. 

Undoubtedly such complete organization entails ex- 
pense, and immediately we shall hear the cry already 
voiced, especially in some Presbyterian papers, that the 
Boards cost too much, It is, however, a simple matter of 
arithmetic. If an increased expense of two dollars brings 
an added income of ten, it is more than folly to declaim 
against the two. The simple fact is, that the churches 
at present do not adequately support’ the missions. 
Mere declaration that they ought to will not accomplish 
the purpose, Neither will the mere dissemination broad- 
cast of a mass of information which is not brought home 
to the givers. In sume way the mis:ion work must be 
brought more closely into immediate contact with the 
churches. The present methods seem successful only in 
ameasure, Then these should be developed more fully 
or new ones adopted. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE SLUMS. 


The United States Commissioner of Labor, the Hon. 








Carroll D. Wright, has just published a special report’ 


which is of the highest interest to sociologists, humani- 
tarians and legislators. It has todo with the slums of 
four of our leading cities—New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, It is not exhaustive of the slums 
districts of these cities, embracing only about one- 
seventh of the computed slums population, or 83,852 out 
of about 582,000. The amount of the appropriation 
made by Congress was not sufficient to cover allof them, 
so the center of the slums in each city was selected. We 
desire to indicate as briefly and clearly as possible some 
of the more important facts which this investigation 
establishes, 

The slums are ina general way those whichare marked 
by ** dirty back streets” and **low and dangerous popu- 
lation.” It should be understood that not allthe inhab- 
itants of these districts are of this class ; some are highly 
respectable, 

As to the constituents of the slum population, it is 
shown that the foreign-born largely predominates, In 
New York it is over 62 per cent.; in Philadelphia more 
than 60 per cent.; inChicago upward of 57 per cent., and 
in Baltimore more than 40 per cent. This significant 
fact is brought out more strongly by comparison ; for 
example, the foreign-born population of Baltimore is 
15,88, while in the slums it is 40.21; in Chicago 40.98, in 
the slums 57.51; in New York 42.23, in the slums 62.58 ; 
in Philadelphia 25.74, in the slums 60.45. Turning to 
the exhaustive tables we find that of the foreign-born 
population of the slums Italy furnishes the largest per- 
centage in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, and 
the German in Baltimore; Russia and Poland come sec- 
ond in Philadelphia and Baltimore ; Ireland and Poland 
secondin New York, and Austria-Hungary and Russia 
second in Chicago. The Italians, Poles and Russians are 
predominantly slums populations. 

It does not surprise us to find that the ratio of arrests 
is much larger in the slums than in the other districts. 
Curiously enough, in three of the cities there are some 
exceptions; for example, the ratio of arrests for bur- 
glary and profane language in the slums of Baltimore is 
less than in the whole city, while for robbery it is about 
the same ; in the slums of New York it is less for keep- 
ing disorderly houses, and in those of Philadelphia it is 
less for robbery. Of course, the percentage of illiterates 
is much higher in the slums in each case. In Baltimore 
it is nearly 20 per cent., in Chicago more than 25 per 
cent., in New York nearly 47 per cent., and in Philadel- 
phia a little over 37 per cent. In every instance by far 
the larger proportion of the illiterates belong to the for- 
eign-born. It isa curious fact that in Baltimore 44 per 
cent. of the voters in the slums are foreign-born, in Chi- 
cago more than 61 per cent., in New York over 62 per 
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cent., and in Philadelphia about 59 per cent. This is 
probably explained by the fact that there is a larger pro- 
portion of mature persons among the foreign-born than 
among the native-born. 

One of the most important facts brought out is in re- 
gard to the tenement population. The average number 
of persons in the slums districts to each house is, for 
Baltimore, 7.71, for Philadelphia, 7.34, for Chicago, 15.51 
and for New York 36.79. New York has the largest 
tenement population of any city in the United States. 
Those who investigated the sanitary conditions of the 
slums were surprised to find that the health of the peo- 
ple was on the average about as good as that for the 
other parts of the cities. The tables of sick and physi- 
cally defective persons show that rheumatism affects 
more persons than any other disease ; bronchitis is also 
quite common, while the number of cases of consump- 
tion, strange to say, is comparatively small. 

In connection with the fact that arrests for disorderly 
conduct, assault and battery and intoxication form a 
large percentage of the total arrests in the slum dis- 
tricts, we are quite prepared for the statement that the 
number of saloons is much larger in proportion to the 
population than outside of the slums, In New York 


while there is one saloon to every 200 per- 
sons in the city, there is one saloon to every 
129 in the slums; in Philadelphia the proportion 


is about the same; in Baltimore there is a far greater 
difference, there being one saloon to every 229 persons in 
the city and one to every 105 persons inthe slums, As 
to the conjugal conditions of persons living in the slums, 
it is a curiously interesting fact that the percentage of 
married persons is larger than in the city as a whole. 
For example: in Baltimore it is 35,48 of the whole popu- 
lation, while in the slums of that city it is 38.02, In New 
York it is 35.71 in the whole city, and 39.51 in the slums ; 
there is, therefore, a smaller proportion of single persons 
and also of widowed persons in the slums than in the 
cities, and the percentage of divorced is also much less 
in the slums, It appears that of the foreign-born per- 
sons a much larger percentage are married than of the 
native born. In New York 58.32 of the foreign-born are 
living in the married state, while only 8.5 of the native- 
bornare thus living. The percentages are very nearly the 
same in other cities. The explanation is, of course, due in 
part to the factthat a very much larger proportion of the 
foreign-born population are of a marriageable age than 
is the case among the native-born, 

We have given in this summary only a very few of the 
facts which are brought out in this very valuable report. 
It deserves to be very carefully studied, not only by leg- 
islators who desire to legislate intelligently for the best 
interests of the population of the cities, but also by hu- 
manitarians who are interested in social conditions in or- 
der that they may know what the facts are. This is a 
preparation for a futher investigation as to the cause of 
certain phenomena and as to the best means of checking 
the evils and improving the general conditions. We hope 
that Congress will make a larger appropriation so that a 
wider and fuller investigation may be undertaken of the 
crowded spots in our great cities, which we are perhaps 
too ready to regard as the breeding places of vice, crime 
and disease. It may be that when we have all the facts 
before us our conclusions will be less sweeping than they 
have been. 
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A CURIOUS DEFENSE. 


It would be interesting, if there were time and space, 
to review at length the contlict between the Secretary of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society and his critics in the 
South in reference to the burning, in the last fiscal year, 
of three buildings occupied by that society tor Negro 
education in the South. The Religious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been active in securing testimony, on the 
face of it coaclusive, showing that the charge made that 
these fires were of incendiary origin, and caused by prej- 
udice against the Negroes, was not true. We have 
already acknowledged the apparent weight of this evi- 
dence, and are sure the Mission Society means to do no 
injustice. 

he flood of defensive evidence coming from Colum- 
bia, 8. C., develops a very curious condition of things in 
that city. Before speaking of it we wish to express 
our gatisfaction with the very courteous way in which 
Dr. Lindsay, a prominent Baptist minister of Columbia, 
recognizes the fact that Secretary Morgan did not intend 
to bring any railing accusation against the muss of intel- 
ligent Christian citizens of the South, but only against 
those fellows of the baser sort, representing only the low- 
est element, who were guilty the same year of cruelly 
whipping a white teacher sent by the Mission Society 
to Texas, for no other fault than because he taught 
Negroes and preached to them, or who have been be- 
lieved to have set fire to the residence of the teachers 
at Benedict College in Columbia. 

We have made some inquiries which elicit curious 
facts of more importance than the charge of incendia- 
rism. Mr, Vandy Myers, Chief of the Fire Department, 
is quoted as foilows in The Religious Herald : 

“* As Chief of our Fire Department, I was present at the 
burning of one of the Benedict buildings, and it was my 
opinion then, and is now, that the fire was purely acci- 
dental.” 
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The resolution adopted by the Mayor and City Council 
of Columbia says : 

“‘Upon the occasion of the fire at the Benedict Institute, 
the fire department of the city rendered all possible as- 
sistance, and would have succeeded in saving the building 
had it not been located out of the corporate limits of the 
city of Columbia, and at so great a distance from the fire- 


plugs of the city that the fire engines could not effectively 
reach the flames,”’ 


We will say by way of comment upon these statements 
that there is no doubt that it was an incendiary fire. It 
could not have been “ purely accidental.” The night 
before the fire a man knocked at the door of the house 
occupied by Professor Becker, who before answering 
the summons asked who was there. The name of the 
janitor was given. Being somewhat suspicious, Pro- 
fessor Becker opened the door a very little way, when 
the barrel of a gun was thrust through the opening. 
Professor Becker summoned assistance, and the man 
who had the gun escaped. The fire was discovered on 
an outside flight of stairs saturated with kerosene. The 
Columbia papers the next day said it was incendiary. 

The Mayor and Council say that the house might 
have been saved had it not been ‘located outside 
of the corporate limits of the city.” This is an ex- 
traordinary evasion. Immediately on the discovery of 
the fire assistance was telephoned for, and there was 
no delay about bringing the engine and no trouble about 
getting water on account of the distance. Benedict In- 
stitute is in the city of Columbia, tho not in the corpo- 
rate limits. A condition of things exists there inexplica- 
ble inthe North, In 1877 that portion of the city, pupu- 
lous and crowded with buildings, north of the line of the 
Charleston, Columbia and Augusta Railroad, which was 
inhabited largely by Negroes, was excluded from the city 
limits just for the sake of preventing the Negroes from 
voting in municipal affairs. That portion of the city is, 
however, we are informed, taxed, policed and its streets 
cared for by the city of Columbia. No one wouldsuspect 
it was not part of the city ; and it is for all practical pur- 
poses, except voting. When the engine came no one 
thought the building was in danger, but, unfortunately, 
sO much pressure was put on the hose as to burst it, and 
there was so much delay in repairing the blunder that 
the building was consumed. 

We are pleased to hear the statement from Governor 
Evans that ‘there is no sentiment in South Carolina 
against the education of the Negroes.” We believe that 
there is no such sentiment among the most intelligent 
Christian people of the State ; and yet it is believed that 
it is the intention of Governor Evans and others who 
have called the Constitutional Convention—indeed, it 
has been loudly proclaimed their intention—to repeal the 
two-mill tax provision of the present Constitution for 
the public schools, and to replace it with a three-dollar 
poll tax, to be devoted to the support of the public 
schools, the voters paying the poll tax having the liberty 
of indicating whether they wish their money devoted to 
white or colored schools. The Negroes who work out 
their poll tax under the present provisions do not have 
their poll tax thus credited to the public school fund. 
Under the provisions which it is now proposed to put in 
the new Constitution the colored public schools will be 
practically suppressed. We should like to see a different 
way of showing an interest in the education of the Ne- 
groes before the end of this year—i895. 


Cditorial Votes. 


In this week’s issue we give nearly three pages of space 








to letters from the mission field, or bearing upon mission- 
ary topics. One of these, to which we call attention, is 
from the Rev. Frederick D. Green, and is written from 
London, giving an account of English public sentiment as 
aroused by the Turkish atrocities practiced upon the 
Christians of Armenia. ‘T'wo other letters will be of 
special interest, as they show what the missionaries them- 
selves are doing, out of their own narrow means, to sup- 
port missions which have been crippled by the reduction of 
appropriations. Maurice Thompson gives one of his 
charming out-of door sketches on the subject of angling ; 
the Hon. Robert P. Porter provides the first of what we 
trust will be a number of articles describing the economic 
condition in England; Joseph Cook finds a text in the 
death of the evangelist, Dr. Earle; Joaquin Miller de- 
scribes the first king of Hawaii; Prof. E. H. Johnson, 
D.D., exposes the fallacy of Monism ; Ewing W. Hamlen, 
one of the founders of the Boys’ Brigade, tells the story of 
its organization ; Prof. Jean C. Bracq speaks of the prob- 
lems of Belgium; Edward M. Chapman gives ap account 
of the Ministerial Bureau in New England in 1650; Layton 
W. Crippen discusses a portrait by Leonardo da Vinci in 
the Metropolitan Museum; M. E, Bamford shows what 
contributions Australia has made to Californian agricul- 
ture, and George E. Walsh and John W. Caughey add 
notes on other agricultural topics. There are poems by 
Bliss Carman, William F, Barnard and Mary A. Gillette ; 
and stories by Caroline A. Mason, M. Chenault Nash and 


Alice May Douglas. 
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BusiNEss is brisk in the publishing office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT this week. Letters are still coming to us from 
all quarters asking for the Lincoln Number, and our large 
extra edition is nearly exhausted. We shall put to press 
on Thursday another edition from our electrotype plates, 
with which we shal! fill further orders. Notwithstanding 
the large edition of our Easter issue, we have already 
special orders for this week’s paper to theextent of 6,000 
copies, our Missionary pages with other attractions calling 
for these extra copies. Weare preparing for a great sym- 
posium on the labor question to appear in our first issue 
in May. Our readers may expect plenty of interesting 
matter, enough to absorb a good portion of their time dur- 
ing that month. Other attractions will follow. 


THE death of Professor Dana calls attention to the atti- 
tude of scientific men toward religion. It is biology that 
has been thought to lead to Materialism, but our own 
Dana, Gray and Agassiz were all earnest Christian believ- 
ers. Those who attend the meetings of our national scien- 
tific bodies know that the prevailing sentiment of the 
members is by no means unfriendly to religious belief, 
however loudly some men like Haeckel and—we are sorry 
to say—Dr. Tyndall have represented that faith and 
science are incompatible. The posthumous volume, 
“Thoughts on Religion,” by the late Dr. G. J. Romanes, 
noticed among the books reviewed in this issue, illustrates 
the fact that a serious-minded man who begins with a 
prejudice against belief is likely, with riper thought, to be 
far jess dogmatic in his unbelief, or even toreturn to faith. 
It will be remembered what a stir was made in the ranks 
of unbelief when it was found that Jobn Stuart Mill, at 
his death in 1873, left behind him three essays on Theism, 
showing that, after all, the balance of evidence favors 
the existence of a supreme Creator, even considered from 
the most scientific point of view. We suppose it was the 
publication of these essays that called forth Dr. Romanes’s 
volume, *‘Candid Examination of Theism,” in 1876, in 
which he took advanced atheistic ground, as it were rais- 
ing the Agnostic banner which Mill had hauled down. 
For many years Dr. Romanes wis regarded as at once one 
of the most diligent students of biological science, among 
the disciples of Darwin, and the most pronounced of Agnos- 
tics. So much the more surprising was the announcement 
made by Canon Gore that before his death Dr. Romuanes had 
returned to faith and membership in the Church. Now 
this posthumous volume of his, entitled ‘Thoughts on 
Religion,” is a reply to his own earlier work, accepts the 
argument of design for the existence of God, and defends 
the supernaturalism of Christianity. He had actually 
come back from atheism to faith, and not only returned, in 
the words of Canon Gore, to * full, deliberate communion 
with the Church of Jesus Christ,’’ but left behind him his 
Apologia. Yet Dr. Haeckel, in a discourse on Monism 
delivered in 1892, told us that there is nothing but matter 
inexistence; no mind separate from matter, that carbon 
is the real creator of the organic world, that the human 
soul is the sum of ganglionic sensations, and that there is 
no immortal soul; for his Monism is not that spiritual 
Monism discussed this week by Professor Johnson, but 
that of matter. This, he tells us, is the faith of ‘‘ at least 
nine-tenths of the men of science now living,’ “‘ altho but 
few have the courage or the need to declare itopenly.’’ So 
far as England and America are concerned this is a mis- 
representation of their position and a slander on -their 
courage. 7 ae 

WE are gratified to observe constant evidences of a 
change in the tone of many Protestants toward the Roman 
Catholic Church, There was a time when no Protestant 
seemed to be able to look upon it with the least degree of 
toleration or allowance. He waged war against it as tho it 
were an evil thing and only evil. The great amount of 
prejudice has obscured clear vision both on the Protestant 
and Catholic side. We hope that the time is at hand when 
this prejudice shall be dissipated so that Catholics may 
come to understand their Protestant fellow-Christians and 
appreciate them for what they are, and that a similar view 
may be taken of Roman Catholic Christians by Protes- 
tants. Zion’s Herald publishes a very interesting series of 
short articles by Methodist ministers on the question, 
“What should be the Attitude of Methodism toward the 
Roman Catholic Church ?’”” We observe but one in the 
half-dozen contributions that breathes the spirit of uncom- 
promising hostility. We find such expressions as these in 
the other five articles: 

“ To assume that everything in the Roman Catholic Church is 

bad is scarcely less absurd than to take for granted that every 
Methodist is a saint.. A sensible view of Methodism and a char- 
itable view of the Roman Catholic Church suggests that our at- 
titude should at least be Christian ; retaliation and vitu- 
perationsare not Christian weapons, and cannot consistently be 
used bya Church which claims to exemplify Christianity in 
earnest.” 
Thus the Rev. George Skene. Dr. W. H. Thomas writes 
that “nothing can be produced that excuses Methodists 
from obeying the law’’ stated by Christ and Paul in sen- 
tences enjoining the putting away of all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamor and evil speaking and being 
kind one to another and loving one’s neighbor as one’s 
self. : R 

“ Nothing can be shown that puts the Roman Catholic Church 
outside the bounds of that all-embracing law of love. 

It is true the visible head of that Church resides at Rome, but 
there is no more reason why that fact should make American 
Catholics disloyal to their country than there is that Methodist 
converts in Indiaor China or Africa should be traitors to their 
Government because they are subject to American bishops ap- 
pointed by the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 

Dr. C. F. Rice says: 


Wholesale condemnation, exaggeration of evils, misrepresen- 
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tation of facts, imputation of base motives and vituperationsare 
as unchristian when used in relation to the Roman Catholic 
Church as in any other connection.” ’ 


The Rev. W. I. Haven, son of the late Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, says the attitude of Methodism toward Romanism 
should be an attitude of Christian brotherliness or dis- 
criminating criticism, and that it should “spiritually 
undermine false Romanism in this andinevery land.” Dr. 
C. E. Harris thinks that contact of the Roman Catholic 
Church “with our fresh civilization and our forms of 
Protestantism is leavening it mightily and helping greatly 
in the stuggle. Our attitude toward it ecclesiastially 
should be that of recognition and doctrinal fidelity.” Dr. 
N. T. Whitaker repeats the exploded slander about Catho- 
lic deserters from the army, and says that they became most 
numerous after ‘the Pope virtually recognized the so- 
called Southern Confederacy.” But he would have that 
Church treated “in the spirit of the Lord Jesus, rec- 
ognizing and strengthening all that is good in it, denounc- 
ing its sins,” etc. There is certainly not less reason for 
Catholics to endeavor to put aside their prejudices and evil 
speaking respecting Protestantism. There would be vast- 
ly less misrepresentation in the Catholic press, if they could 
look upon Protestants not as infidels or unbelieverz, but 
as true followers of Christ. 

THE Administration has determined to go forward and 
collect so much of the income tax as the courts will allow 
it tocollect under the recent decision of the Supreme Court. 
It is quite certain that the net result to the Treasury 
will be diminished at least fifty per cent. by the exemption 
of incomes from real estate and from State and municipal 
bonds; and the collection of the moiety will be very greatly 
hampered by actions in the United States courts. The 
fact that the Supreme Court was evenly divided as to the 
constitutionality of the remaining portions of the act will 
greatly stimulate applications to the lower courts for in- 
junctions forbidding the collection of the tax. In districts 
where courts grant such injunctions they will, of course, 
operate as a stay upon collection until the decision is either 
reversed or confirmed by our highest tribunal. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, thatin some districts United States 
courts may forbid collection, while they may allow it in 
others, The iucreased exemptions have only made this 
Democratic financial measure more odious. Those whose 
incomes are derived from salaries or from business pur- 
suits feel keenly the injustice of being compelled to pay a 
tax while milliunaire landholders go free. The purpose of 
the tax was, of course, to reach the millionaire and make 
him pay his proportion of the expenses of the Government. 
This, at least, is the Democratic theory, and since the 
Supreme Court has forbidden the agents of the Govern- 
ment from collecting tax on such incomes the act is abso- 
lutely ludicrous, so absurdly partial is it. 

APPLICATION has been made to the Supreme Court for a 
rehearing on those points as to which the justices were 
divided, with the hope that they may be induced to decide 
the whole act unconstitutional. Such an outcome of a re- 
hearing, without a full bench, is doubtful. Of course a 
change of one would secure a positive result; but it seems 
quite probable that the judges had weighed the questions 
very carefully and that a fuller argument would not 
change their conclusions. The court has been severely 
criticised for dividing evenly, but there is every evidence 
that the justices were equally conscientious, and it is ab- 
surb to attempt to attach blame to any of them. It wasa 
pleasing thing to most Americans to observe that the jus- 
tices did not divide on partisan lines at all. The youngest 
justice, Mr. White, who was appointed as a Democrat and 
left his seat in the Senate to take his place on the bench, 
and the oldest Republican justice, Mr. Harlan, were found 
on the same side, while the oldest Democratic justice, Mr. 
Field, voted in direct opposition to the newest Democratic 
justice. [t is acrownof honor to our supreme tribunal 
that on important questions of party politics like the in- 
come tax, they can render a decision which is as impartial 
as tho they themselves had no party attachment. Of 
course we should have been glad if the whole act had been 
thrown out, but we want a conscientious decision, and 
even tho that decision is incomplete and in some respects 
unsatisfactory, we would not have it different. Wewould 
not have the court decide the tax unconstitutional because 
so many regard it as unnecessary, unwise and odious in 
its application. Some who are subject to the tax have 
been in doubt as to what course they ought to pursue. 
We have no hesitation in advising all such to pay it, doing 
so under protest, as the lawyers advise. If the whole tax 
should ultimately be declared unconstitutional it will, of 
course, be refunded. If it should stand as the court has 
left it, then of course it is right to pay it and wait for the 
incoming Congress to repeal it, so that it shall not be 
operative another year. 


WE were much pleased to hear from Columbia, S. C., 
that there is no prejudice in that State against colored 
education. Weare glad to believe that the same thing is 
true in Florida; but the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Florida, Mr. William N. Sheats, gives expression to 
his solicitude for Negro education in a way that we fear 
will not be for its development. His biennial report to the 
Governor has just been issued. In it he says that the Ne- 
groes for the most part are not discriminated against in 
Florida, as a certain class of outsiders would have it ap- 
pear; but there are certain lines of improvement which 
should be adopted for the benefit of the people. Then 
come the following quotations from his report : 


“T have the temerity to ask the Legislature to enact a law pro- 
hibiting, in both public and private schools, any but Negroes from 
teaching schools for Negroes, excepting in the matter of normal 
instruction to their teachers in institutes and summer schools. 
The race is prevented by constitutional and statutory provisions 
from intermarrying or attending schools with the whites. Why 
not give them some exclusive privileges ?” 
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“TIT would at the same time fortify the statute preventing amal- 

gamation by making i* a penal offense to teach whites and Ne- 
groes in the same schools, in either public, private or benevolent 
institutions. I request this as an act of friendship to the race, to 
shield them from the folly of some of their friends. The sen. 
timent of the Negro and his race pride, which it is especially de- 
sirable to develop, is strongly opposed to having white teachers 
placed in charge of their schools, and they do not seek coeduca- 
tion of the races.” 
If these recommendations should be enacted into law their 
effect upon the education of the colored people throughout 
the State could not fail to be disastrous. Tedchers in the 
public schools are now subjected to three different exami- 
nations. Those who pass the lowest receive certificates of 
the third grade, and can teach upon them one year only, 
If then they pass the second examination they receive cer- 
tificates of the second grade, and can teach upon them two 
years only. If then they can pass the highest examination 
they receive first-grade certificates, and can teach indefi- 
nitely. Under this plan, which went into effect last year, 
it is said to have been very difficult to find teachers for the 
colored schools, many of their teachers failing to get even 
the lowest grade certificate. This year, in all probability, 
fewer still of the colored teachers can pass; and next 
year the number of successful colored teachers—to a 
moral certainty—will be still less. Many of the col- 
ored schools will not be taught at all, and the counties 
will be saved the expense. The children will grow up 
in ignorance, which seems to be what some desire. The 
only chance for the colored schools is to improve the schol- 
arship of the colored teachers. What chance have they for 
improvement? I[t will be seen that Mr. Sheats’s proposi- 
tion to exclude white teachers applies not only to the com- 
mon public schools, but also to all schools of higher grade, 
both public and private, to normal schools, academies and 
colleges supported by missionary societies—to everything 
except the teachers’ institutes and summer schools, which 
are provided by the State. It is confessed that there is a 
sad lack of competent Negro teachers, and how are they to 
be provided if they are not allowed to have any white in- 
struction ? All the missionary schools in Florida would 
have to beshut up or sadly crippled; that is, the present 
schools are reduced in number by lack of teachers that can 
pass the examination, and the supply of teachers iscut off ; 
and all this not in the interest of the education of the Ne- 
groes, but to prevent amalgamation! And still further to 
prevent it, it is to be made a penal offense to have white 
and Negro pupils inthe same school. The proposition as 
a whole, and in its parts, is nothing less than villainous, 
Can it be possible that the Florida Legislature will adopt 
Superintendent Sheats’s advice ? 


...-[n these days of silver craze, when would-be states- 
men claim that more money and cheaper mo.ey is our 
greatest need, and when the Democratic Party South and 
West has surrendered to the Populist idea of free silver, it 
is a great stay tu the faith of sound money men to havea 
President who is uncompromising in his hostility to a de- 
based currency. No clamor of party can move him from 
his positive convictions against free silver. He has just 
published a letter in which his views are set forth with 
great clearness and force. He says: 

“In these restless days the farmer is tempted by the assur- 

ance that tho our currency may be debased, redundant and un- 
certain, such a situation will improve the price of his products, 
Let us remind him that he must buy as well as sell; that his 
dreams of plenty are shaded by the certainty that if the price 
of things he has to sell are nominally enhanced, the cost of 
things he must buy will not remain stationary ; that the better 
prices which cheap money proclaims are unsubstantial and elu- 
sive,and that even if they were real and palpable, he must neces- 
sarily be left far behind in the race for their enjoyment.” 
He also tells the wage-earner the simple truth, that if there 
were benefits from a degenerated currency they would 
reach him least and last of all, and that you cannot do an 
injury to capital without injuring all other classes. ‘ Dis- 
guise it as we may,” he concludes, ‘tthe line of battle is 
drawn between the forces of safe currency and those of sil- 
ver monometallism.’’ Mr. Cleveland’s timely letter will 
be an inspiration to the Chicago meeting of sound money 
men, and a great aid to the cause. 


....Governor McKinley was given a rousing welcome at 
Hartford, Coun., last week. The enthusiasm over his ap- 
pearance, and particularly over his address, which was in 
his happiest vein, could hardly have been greater in the 
midst of a stirring campaign. He indicated a way out of 
the present difficulties of our national Treasury by a change 
of policy. He said: 


“The present Administration has transferred the burden of 
tax from imported goods of foreign countries to the incomes, the 
investments, and the property of our own people.” 


The drain of gold is caused by lack of confidence in the 
financial policy of the Government, and the way to stop 
Government loans is to stap Government deficiencies. Cut 
off the supply, he continued, and the reserve is sure to be 
drained ; the outflow of gold is to be cured by the inflow of 
gold, and it is not possible to replenish the Treasury by 
impoverishing the people who sustain it. In a word, he de- 
clared that ‘‘home prosperity is the key to an easy Treas- 
ury and a high credit,” and he told the enthusiastic Con- 
necticut Republicans, who came from all parts of the 
State to see and hear him, that if the Republican Pariy 
were brought back to power the difficulties which have 
confronted us under the present Administration would 
speedily disappear; to all of which the people generally 
will say, Amen! 


...-AS Summary an answer as any we have received to 
Dr. Norman Fox’s article onthe Lord’s Supper is the fol- 
lowing from Prof. E. J. Wolf, of Gettysburg, Penp.: 


A famous teacher named Paul expressed, in 1 Cor. 11,the sever- 
est condemnation of those who turn the Lord’s Supper into ® 
common meal, and that he explicitly reminds the Corinthians 
that they have houses to eat and drink in, and that those who eat 
for the satisfaction of hunger should do so at home. This same 
Paul claims even a special revelation for the distinctive import 
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of the Lord’s Supper, and he is so positive on this point that he 
twice pronounces an anathema on those who eat this bread and 
drink this cup unworthily, i.c., unbecomingly, without consider- 
ing its peculiar, sacred, divine import, not discerning in it the 
Lord’s body. 

Dr. Fox who charges others with “ reading into the sacred text 
their own inherited preconceptions ” is careful himself to omit 
reading some things which are in the text, and therefore he 
leaves us without explanation of Paul’s charge * let a man ex- 
amine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup.” Dr. Fox might have added an interesting point had he 
told us with reference to what said examination has its bearing. 


.... We are not sorry that Mr. Greene has relieved us of 
the pleasant duty of recording the current of English feel- 
ing on the Turkish atrocities. It is clear that something 
must and will be done. The newspaper correspondents 
agree in their report of horrible massacres. Our own coun- 
try sends vessels to the coast to back up our demands for 
protection to Americans. Mr. Terrell is coming back, and 
there is more than a glimmer of dawn in the East. 


....A report comes from Shanghai, that city of many 
rumors, that peace was signed between China and Japan 
on Tuesday, on conditions reducing the money indemnity, 
but allowing Japan to hold the Chinese territory taken, 
with Formosa. Its confirmation will be a blessed Easter 
gift. 








THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 
BY FREDERICK DAVIS GREENE, M.A. 





Tuis heading is not sensational. It would take buta 
spark to set Great Britain ablaze from Land’s End to John 
O'Groat’s. The Government is doing its best to hide the 
Armenian specter, but like Banquo’s ghost it will not 
down. It startles the public at every turn. The Chris- 
tians of England are beginning to realize that the blood 
of martyrs is on their souls. No wonder they are anx- 
ious to cleanse themselves before the stain sets too deep. 

This rapid and strong current of public feeiing is the 
natural result of the flood of information that is at last 
pouring over the land through the London press. To the 
Daily Telegraph belongs the credit of giving the first and 
fullest series of special dispatches from the scene of the 
outrages. Sir Ashmead Bartlett undertook to pooh-pooh 
these reports in Parliament and even demonstrate that 
they were physically impossible. ‘‘ But so much the 
worse for Sir Ashmead Bartlett and his Tory friends,’’ says 
the country. The watermarks of authenticity are not to 
be mistaken. The News has followed close behind the 
Telegraph. It has been a matter of much regret that The 
Times has been so far behind the times in Turkish mat- 
ters. But to the great delight of all ‘‘The Thunderer of 
Printing House Square’’ wheeled into line last Friday 
with three columns and a half, which is only the first in- 
stallmentof the report of its special correspondent. The 
Times will handle Turkey all the more roughly now be- 
cause of the great obstacles that Turkey put in the way of 
the special and friendly correspondent that The Times 
first sent out. 

I had the honor of being invited to join the deputation 
that waited upon the Earl of Kimberley last Friday noon 
to give expression to the profound concern that is felt by 
all classes in regard to Armenian matters. It is a concern 
that is felt for the honor of England almost more keenly 
than for the welfare of Armenia. It was indeed a furmida- 
ble array that the Foreign Secretary had to face—some 
eighty resolute men of all shades of religious and political 
belief. 

The expressions of sorrow, disappointment and almost 
impatience with the slow and temporizing course of the 
Government were unmistakable. Each speaker, while rep- 
resenting some special party, chose to appear rather as an 
Englishman. Many seemed to find relief in frankly con- 
fessing the sense of responsibility and shame they person- 
ally felt for the events that have been allowed to take place 
in Armenia. Canon Gore referred with deep feeling to 
“ the appalling delay on the part of the Porte in carrying 
out the promises so solemnly given in the Cyprus and Ber- 
lin treaties, and the delay on the part of the nations of 
Europe, and of England in particular, in demanding the 
fulfillment of those promises.”’ 

Prof. Agar Beet presented a vigorous resolution passed 
-at the Congress of the Evangelical Free Churches just held 
at Birmingham. Dr. Clifford put it all in a nutshell by 
declaring that ‘‘the Turks would never do right until it 
was made impossible for them to dowrong.”” Dr. Newman 
Hall maintained that ‘‘the whole of the Nonconformist 
body are unanimous in the matter.” Prebendary Eyton 
held that every single member of the community would be 
really responsible, unless they stepped out and put an end 
to these atrocities. Four members of Parliament were no 
less outspoken in their indignation and almost impatience 
with the course that things had been allowed to take. 


After three-quarters of an hour of such earnest, dignified 
and courteous representations on the part of the deputa- 
tion, the Foreign Secretary was given the opportunity to 
reply. His Lordship gave one the impression FS a pilot who 
finds himself in a rapids through which he has neither the 
strength nor skill to steer his craft. He began by assuring 
his hearers of his profound sympathy for which all had 
given him credit. Hethem dwelt on his official position 
which required him ‘to be extremely measured” in the 
words he used. 

In regard to the investigation of the Sassoun massacre, 
he stated that every possible effort ‘‘ has been made, is be- 
ing made, and will be made by the Government,” to see 
that it is thorough and searching. If this statement is to 
be accepted as true, it only shows how feeble the Govern- 
ment considers itself to be. In regard to publishing the 
consular reports, he gavea flat refusal. He even went so 
far as to deprecate further agitation of the subject, lest it 
might ‘‘embacrass’’ the Government, for the support of 
which he asked the help and confidence of all. 

But the matter will not end bere. ‘Chere is talk of kick- 
ing over the traces in the House of Commons. A general 
feeling exists that the Grand Old Man will, before long, 
givethe signal for an attack all along the line. He will 
Probably wait till the Commission at Moosh rises. 

Meanwhile the tide is rising too. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 








AT a recent meeting in Boston, the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
D.D., delivered an unusually important address on the 
Christian Endeavor Society. He had been collecting sta- 
tistics for some weeks, and on this occasion made them 
public for the first time. The statistics concerning the 
effect of the young people’s movement upon the more ad- 
vanced institutions of learning show such a remarkable 
state of affairs that they are quoted here. 

In the year 1880 there were 3,594 students in the colleges 
of New England. That was one year prior to the advent 
of Christian Endeavor. Ten years later, in 1890, the num- 
ber had grown to 5,289. The significance of this increase 
is made more evident by the fact that it is greater than 
the increase during the entire thirty years that preceded 
it. 

Altho he cited no figures, Dr. Clark stated that the in- 
crease in the West was still more marked. ‘ More than 
one college president,’’ said he, ‘‘ has told me that this in- 
crease was due, he believed, directly to the Christian En- 
deavor movement, and that tens of thousands of young 
men and women were seeking a higher education who can 
trace their first impulse for fuller knowledge to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meetings, the great conventions, or to some 
other form of the society’s workings.” 

‘Tt has picked up many a young man,” says one college 
president, ‘ already stranded on the shores of an imperfect 
preparation of his life work, and has placed him on what 
was once the dry sands of school life, but now the fertile 
soil of a noble ambition. By its holy enthusiasm it is a 
constant stimulus to those who are naturally ambitious, 
and by its call to consecration, Christian Endeavor stirs 
even the most careless to a realization of the fact that God 
wants the very best they can give.”’ 

In ancther part of the address President Clark referred 
to the reproaches that are constantly being brought upon 
the society by those who declare that the young people are 
not faithful in their attendance upon the regular services 
of the church. . 

“T sent out,” he said, ‘‘a few weeks ago, a list of ques- 
tions to more than five hnndred pastors and workers in 
different parts of the country, representing thirteen de- 
nominations.” Taese questions were intended to discover 
whether -the Endeavorers were active in other lines of 
church work than their own society, anl whether they 
were faithful in their attendance upon the Sunday even- 
ing and mid-week services. The letters were sent in a 
most promiscuous and broadcast manner, and to people 
who were in nearly every case totally unknown to him. 

“More than five hundred replies have been received, 
representing Endeavor societies with perhaps 30,000 mem- 
bers, and churches with 100,000 members. These show 
that the average attendance of the active members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society at the Sunday evening service 
is seventy-six per cent., and at the mid-week service, fifty- 
seven per cent. 

“The attendance of all the church members, old and 
young, in these same churches at the Sunday evening 
service is forty-six per cent., and at the mid-week service 
twenty-eight percent. The questions relating to the at- 
tendance of all the church members included, of course, 
the active members of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
and these very materially bring up the average of the 
whole Church, 

“In regard to the other questions the replies were won- 
derfully unanimous, ‘Are your leading active members 
also active in other branches of church work ?’ ‘ Yes!’ 
‘Yes!’ ‘ Yes!’ is the reply, with only two responses—and 
these are equivocal—out of the five or six hundred that do 
not give an affirmative answer. 

‘“* Are the young people more or less generally active in 
church work than before the society was formed?’ ‘ More 
active; beyond comparison more active.’ ‘Never were 
active before.’ ‘The mid-week service is composed of the 
young people, with one or two exceptions.’ 

“Thus ran all the answers. This is a fair statement 
from disinterested sources concerniug a much mooted 
question. The figures speak for themselves. One thing 
should be borne in mind. Of the twenty-four per cent. of 
the young people who do not habitually attend the second 
Sunday service and of the forty-two per cent. who do not 
habitually attend the mid-week service, many are obliged 
to remain at home by reason of ill health, to care for chil- 
dren, or to allow their elders to attend these services, 
Tnus the percentage of those who carelessly or willfully 
neglect their covenant vows is very small indeed.” 

Boston, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mr. MuURPHY’s temperance work at Lewiston, Me., 
has continued with marked success. More than 3,000 per- 
sons signed the pledge, and it is said that nowhere in the 
country has Mr. Murphy accomplished so much in so short 
a time. 


....The American Board reports that Mr. Frank H. 
Wiggin, who has been for some time chief clerk in the 
treasury Office, has been appointed assistant treasurer in 

place of the late LangdonS Ward, to act until a treasurer 
shall be elected by the board itself. 


....In view of the fact that Arthur J. Brown, D.D., of 
Portland, Ore., was a cindidate for moderator of the 
last General Assembly, many have felt that he was the 
best man for moderator of the coming Assembly. He has, 
however, declined to allow bimeelf to be elected as com- 
missioner, and claims that he ought not to come before the 
Assembly as a candidate for moderator two years in suc- 
cession. 
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-..-Miss Annie Taylor, the founder of the Tibetan Pie 
oneer Mission, has severed her connection with those who 
went out with her, but continues her work. Her former 
associates have formed the Tibetan Mission, having secured 
the leadership of Mr. Polhill Turner. 


----During 1894 the circulation of Scriptures by the 
American Bible Society in China was 305,715 volumes, a 
greater number than ever before. There has been great 
encouragement in regard to Japan, 70,211 separate Gospels 
and 1,449 New Testaments having been distributed among 
the soldiers. 


---e-The American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
closed the financial year with a debt of $108,799, an advance 
on that of the previous year of $7,343. The receipts of the 
Missionary Union as reported show that the appropriations 


have all been met, and the debt of last year reduced by 
about $10,000. 


-...It has become customary, on the part of many 
churches in England and America, to observe Whitsunday 
(this year the first Sunday in June) as Christian Union 
Day, and, accordingly, the Christian Union movement 
sends out an invitation for all ministers on that day to 
make that the subject of their sermons. 


.... The Rev. J. T. Cole, of Washington, D. C., has been 
elected general secretary of the American Church Mission- 
ary Society to replace the Rev. W. A. Newbold. The 
shortage of $21,000 in theaccounts, for which the treasurer, 
Mr. Oakley, was responsible, has been made good; but 
there still remains unpaid $19,000, for which Mr. Newbold 
is responsible. 


....In the Reformed (Dutch) Church the receipts for the 
past month were $8,977, being $3,224 less than in March 1894. 
The total of gifts for eleven months was $5,767 less than last 
year. Legacies, however, have increased, so that the entire 
falling off is only $873. During the present month there is 
needed $37,450 in order to meet all liabilities, while 
merely to meet the appropriations $31,100 will be requisite. 


....Itis said that some of the ‘“‘advanced’’ men in Eng- 
land are threatening to organize a mission to Ireland as an 
offset to Archbishop Plunket’s Spanish Mission. If he can 
try to convert Roman Catholics to Protestantism they 
think themselves justified in an endeavor to convert Prot- 
estants to ritualistic practices, It is noted as an indication 
of the increasing tendency to High Churchism that the 
number of auxiliaries to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel is increasing much faster than the number of 
those connected with the Church Missionary Society. 


...-Temple Emanu-El, of this city, one of the wealthiest 
and best known of the Jewish synagogs, celebrated its gold- 
en jubilee Jast week. Rabbi Dr. Gustav Gottheil gave an 
address on ‘Stretching out of His’ Wings through the 
Breadth of the Land,” found in Isaiah 8: 8, in connection 
with the first mention of the name Emanuel. He spoke 
very gratefully of the freedom accorded to them in this 
country, a freedom which they also sought to give all 
within their own community. The arrangements under 
the care of Mr. Lewis May were excellent, and the exercises 
most enjoyable. 


.... The Presbyterian Bourd of Foreign Missions reports 
receipts during the month of March of $119,187, a loss in 
comparison with March, 1894, of $22,620. The total re- 
ceipts for eleven months have been $584.979, a gain of 
$9,494. The total amount to be received before the thirtieth 
of April to meet all obligations, including the debt with 
which the year started, is $537,266. During the month of 
April, 1894, $266,068 was received, showing that during the 
present month there must be an increase of $271,198 in 
order to completely clear the obligations of the Board. 


....The Congregational Home Missionary Society hav- 
ing closed its books reports that its contributions from the 
churches were $10,209.84 more than the preceding year, 
while the legacies were $25,299.21 more, making a gain over 
last year in contributions and legacies of $35,509.05. On the 
other hand securities from the transient fund to the value 
of $33,062.28, have been sold during the year, leaving the 
net gain in receipts only $2,44677. The net debt of the 
society on the first of April, 1894, was $87,987.60; the pres- 
ent debt is $132,140.16, showing that $44,152.56 has been 
added to the debt of last year. 

...-Mr. Moody has proposed special arrangements for 
school-teachers who desire to obtain theadvantage of study 
in the Bible Institute, but after the work of the winter feel 
unable to take the full course laid out for regular students. 
Accordingly a special course has been prepared by which 
they can share in the study and work so far as their 
strength will permit, and can also pursue a musical course 
if desired. Besides the usual lecturers Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
of Philadelphia, is expected in June, and Dr. Webb Pep- 
loe, of London, is expected in September. The person in 
charge is Miss E S. Strong, 230 La Salle Avenue, Chicago. 


....The Patriarch of Antioch, Mar Ignatius Peter IIT, 
died recently at Colombo, Ceylon, at the age of ninety-four. 
He was born in Mosul in the year 1800, and was consecrated 
bishop, in 1847, for the See of Hums and Pncenicia. He 
ruled over this for twenty-four years, and was especially 
prominent in efforts to relieve the Jacobites of Mesopota- 
mia from persecution by the Kardish and Bedouin chiefs. 
In 1871 he was elected tothe Patriarchate, to succeed Mar 
Jacob. It was under his influence that the Syrians of Mal- 
abar, India, were brought into close relationship with the 
Jacobites of Mesopotamia, The Patriarch’s residence had 
been for some time at Colombo. It was to him that Arch- 
bishop Villatte went for his consecration. 


...e-Ata meeting of the New York Presbytery last week 
the following persons were elected as commissioners to the 
Geueral Assembly: Ministers: Rev. Drs. Jesse F. Forbes, 
John Hall, Robert R. Booth, Charles A. Stoddard, Joseph 
J. Lampe, George Alexander and James Chambers, 
Elders: John Sloan, John McWilliams, James Yeresance, 
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George K. Sterry, T. S. Strong, C. C. Savage aud Walter 
Carter. There was considerable discussion at the presby- 
tery with regard to the examination of candidates of Union 
Theological Seminary, which had not the approval of the 
General Assembly. It was at last, however, decided to ex- 
amine the applicants, and they were accepted. Notice was 
xiven by Dr. Sutton of a complaint to synod against the 
action of presbytery in the matter. There was an effort to 
elect Dr. Parkhurst but he declined to serve. 


.... There is to be a new Presbyterian House in Philadel- 
phia. Of late years the work of the Board of Publication 
has increased so that larger and more convenient accom- 
modations are needed for the editorial, missionary and 
business departments. The consolidation of the two city 
presbyteries has also resulted in a membership too large 
to meet comfortably in the assembly room of the present 
building. Otver interests are also involved, and a site has 
been purchased quite near the present building. A modern 
building, planned to meet the requirements for many 
years to come, is to be erected and to provide a home for 
the Boards of Publication, Education and Ministerial 
Relief, meetings of the presbytery, office for the stated 
clerk of the General Assembly and quarters for the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, Sucial Union, and other or- 
ganizations. 


....The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church held its twenty-fifth anniversary last 
week. There were interesting exercises in the University 
Plaee Presbyterian Church on both Thursday and Friday. 
The jubilee address was by Mrs. Henry H. Beers, President 
of the Board, and there were other addresses on the first 
day by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, on Mrs. Graham, the founder 
of the society ; Mr. Robert E. Speer, on Mission Work for 
Children ; Miss Martba B. Banks, of Englewood, N. J., on 
“Mission Bands among Boys”’; Drs. H. H. Jessup,of Syria, 
Geo. Alexander, John Gillespie and others. There was also 
a very interesting shipbuilding service, conducted by the 
boys from the Mission School of the University Place 
Church. The second day was chiefly given to addresses by 
missionaries, among them Mrs. Dr. R Mateer, Mrs. F. P. 
Gilman, Miss G. Newton, Miss McKilligan and Mrs. Dr. 
Farnham, from China; Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn, of Japan ; 
the Rev. W. C. Dodd, of Laos, Siam; Mrs. Boffit, from 
India: Mrs. Ogden, from Africa: Miss Montgomery and 
Mrs. Labaree, from Persia; Miss Holmes and Mrs. Jessup, 
from Syria; and Mrs. Hubbard, from Turkey. 


....A remarkable union meeting has just closed in 
Montgomery, Ala. It was held under the auspices of the 
Ministerial Union and conducted by Dr. L. W. Munhall 
and Professor Birch, of Philadelphia, Penn. Dr. Munhall 
is an independent, lucid and logical thinker and fluent 
speaker. He believes and teaches that the whole Word of 
God is inspired and is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. He was requested to repeat his discourse on 
‘“* The Bible,’”’ and almost all the business houses in a city 
of 30.000 inhabitants closed their doors to hear it. He is 
fearless and faithful in his denunciations of sin in indi- 
vidual, domestic, social, business and political life, 
and his series of meetings has been a benediction to 
pastors and people. Thousands of people waited 
upon his ministry, and hundreds declared their inten: 
tion to lead a different and better life. One day was 
designated as a day of humiliation and prayer, and cottage 
prayer-meetings were held all over the city. Every morn- 
ing, except Saturday, Sunday and Monday Dr. Munhall 
gave instructive Bible readings on some practical theme, 
and at night preached in a large warehouse, which had 
been fitted up for the purpose. The various pastors of the 
city are continuing the meetings iu their various churches. 
The meetings for children in the First Presbyterian Church 
were conducted by Mr. Birch, and were well attended and 
enjoyable. 


..--The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society has issued its sixty-third annual report. Notwith- 
standing the financial depression of the year, the deficit at 
the end was only about $2,500. The total receipts were 
$80,440, of which $52,288 were contributions and $22,340 be- 
quests. This last item included $20,000 from the estate of 
Mr. Stickney, of Baltimore. Two years ago the society com- 
menced to put one-third of all legacies of $1,000 or mcre 
into the current funds, making a special deposit of the 
other two-thirds for use in the two following years. The 
result has been extremely satisfactory. The number of 
superintendents and missionaries employed has been less 
in number than last year, but more has been continuous 
in service, and the aggregate term has been greater than 
usual; they number 35 in all. Four hundred and seventy- 
eight new Sunday-schools have been organized, a special 
effort being put forth to keep alive the 1,500 which 
require aid and care. Of these 47 ‘are in Oklahoma, 
54 in California, 34 in Washington, 32in South Dakota, and 
3Lin Minnesota; 165 schools have been reorganized, and 
1,439 aided ; 73 Congregational churches have during the 
year developed out of the Sunday-schools. The society has 
done some work in papers published in foreign languages— 
twoin German, one in Norwegian, one in Bohemian, one in 
French and one in Italian. It has also assisted the Italian 
Evangelical Publication Society of Rome in sending Sun- 
day-school lesson papers with illustrated vignets to about 
4,000 scholars. In the editorial department the most im- 
portant volume issued is Walker’s ‘“‘ Comprehensive Con- 
cordance.”” Among other books of value are “ The Story of 
the Pilgrims,’”’ by the Rev. Morton Dexter,” “Father Eells,” 
by Myron Eells, D.D., and some fiction. The report gives 
the outlook for the coming year as encouraging, the finan- 
cial situation being better than it was a year ago. 


....The third National Congress of Evangelical Free 
Churches in England was held in Birmingham the last 
week in March. Among those present were Drs. Macken- 
nal and Berry for the Congregationalists, Monro Gibson 
for the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Randles, President of the 
Wesleyan College, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Professor 
Thoumaian, the Armenian from Marsovan, and others, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The tickets issued to representative members of county 
federations and town councils, and others, numbered more 
than five hundred, representing probably some five thou- 
sand churches. The exercises opened with an impressive 
communion service with an address given by Dr. Monro 
Gibson Among other speakers were Dr. Berry, who gave 
a description of the origin, the program, hopes and aims of 
this federation of the churches. The aims he described as 
the exaltation of Christ, the promotion of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the Church, the liberation of religion 
from the blighting control of priestcraft, and of the 
churches from the government of Parliament. Dr. Mac- 
kennal presented a most becoming and earnest tribute to 
Dr. Dale ; Dr. Agar Beet read a paper on ‘‘ Modern Biblical 
Scholarship in its Bearing on Christian Thought and 
Faith,” dwelling upon the salutary results of scholarship. 
The prevalent influenza interfered with the program in the 
public meeting, but apparently there was no lack of inter- 
est in the impromptu speeches that took the place of the 
formal address. Considerable attention was given to the 
Armenian question, and it was one of the members of this 
Congress that presented to Lord Kimberley,at a later meet- 
ing, the sentiment of the Nonconformist churches. Church 
disestablishment in Wales was discussed, as was also a re- 
port respecting federations and councils, especially in 
regard to crusades against gambling, drink licenses, etc. 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth, in behalf of the Salvation Army, 
delivered an address upon woman’s power of service in the 
Church ;: and Mrs. Cadbury, of the Society of Friends, 
followed in the same line. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes was 
elected president for the next year’s Congress. 
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BAPTIST. 


BABCOCK, A. R., Brewster, N. Y., accepts call to Easton, Penn. 
Barre, Epwarp, East Nassau, accepts call to Pleasant Valley, 


BERRY, J. M., Masonville, accepts call to Mexico, N. Y. 

— —% D. W., Sheakleyville, accepts cal! to Sharpsville, 
"enn, 

CASSIART, J. S., Battle Creek, Neb., resigns. 

DARBY, O. H., Lake Ridge, N. Y., resigns. 

DOUGLASS, C. 8., Brockton, Mass., accepts call to Pasadena, 
Cal. 


EGAN, J. R., Herrick Centre, Penn., resigns. 
ae, H. R., Roselle, N. J., accepts call to Brookfield, 
enn. 

HUGHES, T. A., Montrose, Penn., accepts call to Newark, N. J. 

LAWLESS, J. L., Marion, Ala., accepts call to St. Joseph, Mo. 

LOCKWOOD, F. W., Titusville, Penn., called to Sing Sing, N. Y. 

PORTER, W. H., Charleston, Penn., resigns. 

RICE, WiLbuR N., Saybrook, Conn., resigns. 

SNOW, F. A., Park Rapids, Minn., resigns. 

STILLWELL, H. F., Freehold, N. J., accepts call to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

STOWELL, J.CALvin, Cooper’s Plains, N. Y., accepts call to 
New Brighton, Penn. 

THOMAS, H. H., Dansville, N. Y., accepts call to Vineland, 


WORTH, Epmunp, Kennebunk, Me., died April 7th, aged 90. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARLETT, Epwarp O., Providence, R. I., resigns. 
BASTEL, Fren. T., Iowa City, Ia., resigns. 

CARROLL, Cuas. W., inst. April 3d, Cleveland, O. 
CHATFIELD, Gero. A., ord. April 2d, Bristol, N. Y. 
DONOVAN, Davip, Madison, called to Paynesville, Minn. 


ESTABROOK, FRANK P., Plaistow, N. H., accepts call to Bidde- 
ford, Me. 


HILL, Geo., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Newerk, N. J. 
HODGEMAN, L. P., Albion, Penn., accepts call to Gustavus, O. 
JENKINS, J. ALEX., Dandaff, called to Mt, Carmel, Penn. 
MACNEEL A. W., Dinsdale, Ia., resigns. 


MARSHALL, Jonn W., Portage, Wis., accepts call to Water- 
town, 8. D. 


MERCER, Henry W., Doon, Ia., accepts call to Sultan, Wash. 
MOORE, Dan. M., Colebrook, Conn., resigns. 

MOORE, W.., Little Falls, Minn., resigns. 

PENNOCK, Benjamin W., Wakefield, Mass., resigns. 
POOLE, FrAncis A., inst., April 2d, Topsfield, Mass, 

POVEY, Jessx, Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

ROBINSON, S. H., Lowell, Mass., accepts call to Ludlow, Vt. 
SKEELS, Henry M., Fruita, Col., resigns. 

SMITH, Wa., Huntington, Ore., resigns. 


SM wa. JAMES E., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to Helena, 
Mon. 
LUTHERAN. 


CULLER, J. H., Burlington, Ia., resigns. 

DE ZOCHER, G., Farnam, N. Y., resigns. 
DIFFENBACH, W., Wilber, accepts call to Auburn, Neb. 
HOOVER, D. Stuart, Lutherville, Md., resigns. 


— ~ E. H., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Burke’s Gar- 
den, Vt. 


— J. H., Shannondale, accepts call to Lykens Valley, 
enn. 


STY ER, Gro. W., Cresson, Penn., accepts call to Springfield, O. 
WIRT, J. A., Hughesville, Penn., accepts call to Des Moines, Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CALDWELL, F. G., Pana, II1., called to Albion, Mich. 
McCLEMENTS, 8. Ross, Philadelphia, called to Pittsburg, Penn. 


HEPBURN, J. C., East Orange, is not dead, as stated in last 
issue, but S. C. Hepbourn. 


REED, Joun, Jr., Santa Rosa, Cal., resigns. 

TIMBOW, P. J., Lancaster Co., Penn., died March 3lst, aged 86. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BUEL, CLARENCE, Cumberland, Md., resigns. 

NELSON, Gero. F., N.Y. City, resigns. 

PRICE, A. R., ord. April 4th, New Orleans, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAILEY, A. S., United Pres., Twenty Mile Stand, O., called to 
Idaville, Ind. 

BIRCH, W.S., Meth., Logansport, Ind.,died March 29th, aged 70. 

CARTWRIGHT, B. D., Meth., Oregon, Ill, died April 3d, 
aged 85. 


COX, W.R., United Presb., Rushville, Neb., called to Garnett 
Ottawa. 


DANLEY, W. S.,Cumb. Pres., Charleroi, Penn, accepts call to 
Owensboro, Ky. 
DIECKMANN, Wo., German Ref., Princeton, Ind., resigns. 


ETTER, J. W., United Brethren, editor of United Brethren 
Quarterly Review, died recently. 

LAND, T. S.,German Reformed, Manor, accepts call to Brush 
Creek, Penn. 


QUIMBY, I, P., Univ., South Boston, Mass., resigns, 
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Are American Christians Serious ? 


A MESSAGE TO GIVERS AT HOME. 


What the Churches are Doing. 
THE PRESENT DUTY. 
Stedfast Villagers. 


THE HASKELL LECTURESHIP IN 
INDIA. 


The North China College. 


PARLOR GATHERINGS IN JAPAN. 


Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


James L. Barton, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
The Rev. C. S. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey, 
The Rev. W. C. Dewey, Mardin, Turkey, 
Miss Mattie R. Wylie, Latakia, Syria, 
The Rev. J. S. Chandler, Madura, India, 
The Rev. C. R. Hager, Canton, China, 
The Rev. Gilbert Reid, Peking, China, 
The Rev. Julius Soper, Hakodate, Japan, 
The Rev. D. W. Learned, Kioto, Japan. 


THE 560,000 CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MEMBERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES ? 


BY ONE WHO Is, 


TREAD with much interest the article in Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT of January 17th, by the Rev. H. M. Bridgman, of 
South Africa, headed with the words, ‘‘Is He Serious? 
Why Not?’ 
raising of $1,500,000 to carry on effectively the work of 


My African brother’s proposition for the 
the American Board has set my mind agog. He sug- 
gests that the smokers in our brotherhood give as much 
for foreign missions as for cigars ; that the upper third 
of the membership give $4 each, or average that, the 
middle third half a cent a day, the lower third—the very 
poor—being left out of the account. He thinks the 400 
missionaries would gladly give $20, making $8,000, lega- 
cies being about $100,000. 
lion and a half. 


Thus he reaches near a mil- 


Now, some may think $20 for the missionary and $4 
for the upper-third member at home a little grotesque. 
That may be; but I am going to make a statement that 
will throw some light on to the interior of this subject. 
In our mission station we cannot think of keeping to 
Brother Bridgman’s low figures. I make my statement 
in print on condition that we remain incognito. 

During 1894, on account of the insufficiency of the 
funds coming in from the churches at home for the efti- 
cient prosecution of our work, the missionaries in our 
station rallied and gave as follows: One of our lady 
teachers, whose salary is $280 a year, contributed 26 per 
cent. of that salary ; two other lady teachers, with the 
same salary, gave each 15 per cent. out of her living. 

A member of the station, the head of a family, with 
expense for children being educated in the United States, 
contributed 25 per cent. of his salary, which is about $880, 
aside from a house to live in. 

Another member, with similar educational expense in 
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America, and a salary of $725 aside from rent, contrib- 
uted 20 per cent. of his salary. 

Another, troubled with a debt, managed to liquidate it 
and stillcontribute 8 per cent. of his salary. 

In this way our station raised, to meet the exigency, 
between s1x and seven hundred dollars, or nearly $60 per 
Also I should mention that, 
in addition to this, we gave near $200 more to the needy, 


adult member of our station. 
sufferers from pestilence, famine and fire. Not one of 
us has property enough to live on half-a-dozen years, if 
laid aside from work. 

The strain on our purses was unusual last year; but 
we find it necessary, in this station, to contribute from 
a tenth to a fourth, or, occasionally, even a third of our 
I suppose it is 
much the same with missionaries generally. 


salaries, tho they are only living salaries. 


Conclusion. 
If we, the members of this missionary station, can 
giv2$83) a yer each for this work, the 569,009 members 


of Anerican Congregational churches can give one- 
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twentieth of that amount, or $8 each, and raise:in the 
year $1 ,680,000 to evangelize the world. Are they serious ? 
If they are, they will do it. ; 

At the Front. 





WHAT THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES DID." 
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A MESSAGE TO PRESBYTERIANS AT HOME. 





FROM A PRESBYTERIAN ABROAD, 


WE are told that, for the first time in its history, the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America feels itself compelled to 
refuse well-qualified, ordained candidates, because of lack 
of funds; and this at a time when there are new open- 
ings, larger fruitage, increased responsibilities ! 

Shall we allow this ? Need we allow this’ The Board 
is the servant of the Church ; the Church can stop this at 
any time if it so wills. 

That branch of the Church which is abroad will do its 
part. Some of us have all our missionary life given, at 
least, one-tenth of our salaries for the work of world-wide 
evangelization ; and these salaries are intended to be, and 
usually are, put as low as consistent with health and com- 
fort. ‘The tenth means self-denial, not merely one week 
annually, but all the year. The appointees of the Board 
are already doing their part. 

But in addition to this, the writer personally knows one 
missionary couple who gave enough to buy a house and 
lot for a day school in a new station where no appropria- 
tion had been granted for that purpose, because the need 
had not been foreseen. 
dollars, 


The cost was over one hundred 
In addition to this they gave a considerable sum 
toward the completion of their own residence, in order that 
its completion might not be delayed, as the lady was in 
delicate health. This same couple are now in the United 
States on furlough, with an annual home allowance of 
eight hundred dollars. They have decided to give fifty 
dollars this year toward the equipment and traveling ex- 
penses of some of the men and women who have been ap- 
pointed to their own field, but are held back by the Board 
on account of lack of funds. 

How many Home Presbyterians living on a salary of 
eight hundred or one thousand dollars will give fifty dol- 
lars for that same purpose’ How many two or three 
thousand dollar families will give one hundred dollars ? 
How many who count their income by the tens or hundreds 
of thousands will deny themselves a trip to Europe this 





‘ ° ve these tables the total amount contributed includes direct 
aatiogs frem churches, women’s societies, Sunday-schools, etc., 


but not legaeies. The avera; 
ge for all membe l 
poole - members is for the whole 
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summer, if need be, and send a substitute with Christ’s 
message to Asia or Africa? 





WHY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD RETRENCHES. 
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THE PRESENT DUTY OF THE CHURCHES TO 
MISSIONS. 
BY JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., 


Secretary of the American Board. 


Only one answer can be given to this question, and that 
is thatit is the duty of the Church to press forward in the 
work. But perhapsit may be of service to some to go a 
little more into detail and give particular reasons why the 
Church should not now relax its efforts in the prosecution 
of its missionary enterprises. 

1. The relations the work sustains to some of the Govern- 
ments under which missions have been opened are such 
that to falter now would be to present an attitude of weak- 
ness and give an impression that the Christianity that the 
missionaries preached was not so powerful as it had been 
claimed to be, and that those in America who began the 
mission enterprises were now losing faith in it. In all 
Catholic countries the inability to push the work because 
of the lack of means and men, has been interpreted already 
by men in official positions as indicating a weakness of the 
Evangelical Church. To withdraw gradually or suddenly 
would confirm such opinions, and set the tide against an 
open Bible and a free conscience. In Turkey the contest 
has been waged hotly and long, and the same can be said 
of India and China, It has been a contest between pure 
Christianity and the combined hatred and prejudice of other 
religions. Gradually ground has been gained upon the side 
of the truth, and evangelical principles have shown their 
power by the victories already acquired. But now to falter 
or to withdraw would convince the opposers in all these 
countries that Christianity was too feeble to wage a long 
warfare and in the contest it had failed. The old religions 
would assert themselves with new force sustained by the 
ruling classes, and the cause of Christ would suffer an ir- 
reparable loss, The duty of the Church in this respect is 
plainly to hold on firmly to the work in hand. 

2. There is a special duty in regard to funds invested in 
mission countries. Sacred funds have been given to the 
Board for the prosecution of its work abroad. Many of 
these gifts were from those who have already passed be- 
yond, The Board has taken this money and has built mis- 
sionary houses, churches, school buildings, academies, col- 
leges, theological seminaries and hospitals all over the 
world. These investments were all carefully made with a 
view to the vigorous prosecution of the mission work in 
each land, The whole plan was to keep missionaries in the 
field as long as they shall be necessary, and who, by means 
of the schools and all such institutions, shall prosecute the 
work of rearing up « fully equipped uative agency that 
shall be the true and permanent evangelizing and teaching 
force. So lovg as the investments of such funds are used 
for this purpose, the Board and its missionaries are faith- 
fully executing the trust imposed upon them by the donors. 
Butif they permit the mission force to be withdrawn be- 
fore the institutions are permanently established, or if they 
allow the different schools, colleges and seminaries to stand 
idle or to accomplish only a part of the good they might 
accomplish, consecrated funds are wasted ; thesacred trust 
is violated. Itis obviously the duty of the Church to make 
every effort, that it be found through its mission Board 
faithful to all the trusts it has assumed. 

8. The Church has certain duties that it owes to the 
Christian converts on mission grounds, In most countries 
in which our Board has begun work those who have ac- 
cepted Christ have done so amid peril and persecution. 
Many have become outcasts thereby, and have cast in their 
lot together with a despised and persecuted class. As the 
number of converts has increased, their condition has been 
to a certain extent ameliorated. But in most countries 
they have not reached a position of strength that will en- 
able them to stand alone and unaided against the terrible 
tide of evil that would sweep in upon them were the mis- 
sionariés to be withdrawn. However, if there should bean 
apparent weakening of effort, the evil spirit in the m ass of 
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persecutors would be encouraged and strengthened, and as 
far as we can see from a human standpoint the infant mis- 
sion church would beendangered. These native Christians 
have become separated from their people in perfect confi- 
dence that the Christians of America will stand by them 
to the end. The Church cannot afford to betray this con- 
fidence and put those Christians in jeopardy by any half- 
hearted effort now. 

4. There are duties the Church owes to the missionaries. 
When a missionary has offered himself for appointment, 
he has been required to express his determination to enter 
the foreign missionary service for life. The compact thus 
entered into by the candidate and the Church through its 
mission Board is most solemn and binding. So long as 
the missionary faithfully adheres to his purpose, unless 
God calls him back, he is to be sustained upon the field 
and supplied with the necessities for prosecuting the work. 
It is a breach of contract for the Church to cut off supplies, 
and so force him to curtail his labors or to give up the 
work. The Church must, in the sight of God, faithfully 
redeem its pledges and not bring, by its violation of con- 
tract, unnecessary and crushing burdens upon the hearts 
and lives of those who in implicit trust went out under its 
commission to do its work in foreign lands. 

5. Then there remains the duty to Christ and his cause 
which has existed from the first. There has been no with- 
drawal of the command to the Church to preach the Gos- 
pel to the whole world. The needs of the unevangelized 
were never so fully known and understood as at tbe pres- 
eut time. The power inherent in the Gospel to not only 
save the souls of those who accept it but to save society as 
well and to rear upon heathen and unchristian soil the 
structures of civilization and Christianity has been fully 
demonstrated. In addition to this there has never been in 
the history of mission enterprise a more widespread readi- 
ness, and even eagerness, to receive missionaries and co- 
operate with them, upon the part of the peoples to whom 
they are sent. Christianity has wonderfully won its way, 
and is rapidly gaining new adherents in all lands. 

In view then of the command of our Lord, of the demon- 
strated power of the Gospel and the call of the nations 
“*to come over and help us,’”’ the duty of the Church is 
plain, and that is to press forward every department of 
missionary enterprise. Viewed from these standpoints 
there is no place for retrenchment, but every incentive to 
push forward the work. 


Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY. 
DO THEY UNDERSTAND? 
BY THE REV. C. 
Missionary of the American Board. 





S, SANDERS, 


WE are often compelled to wonder whether our home 
churches really understand the situation, at present, of 
their foreign work. Gleaning from so large a field, or 
rather from so many fields, it is possible to find encourag- 
ing incidents, with which to fill 2 monthly magazine, Pass 
over the few-—usually only a few—words in each number 
of the monthly periodical of our large missionary societies, 
which relate to financial matters, or read them carelessly 
without really comprehending their import, and the gen- 
eral tenor of the balance is, in the very nature of the case 
encouraging, as missionary editors, like other editors with 
large resources to choose from, will select that which is 
interesting. But do not our churches as a whole fallinto 
the error of thinking that, therefore, the work is pretty 
fairly kept up and that with economy serious results will 
be avoided ? Werereductions now to be put into effect for 
the first time, this might be true; but reduction has fol- 
lowed reduction, schools have been suspended, pulpits 
have been closed, splendid opportunities have been passed 
by; Franciscans or like societies step in where we were 
previously invited, but could not enter,and by means of 
free schools get a foothold among an unwilling commu- 
nity, where we would have been welcomed ; laborers have 
been sifted until only those remain whom we are in all 
honor bound to stand by, and whose continuance in the 
work is absolutely necessary; touring formerly such a 
delight has become a painfal effort to accomplish the 
most possible, with insufficient means and the continual 
necessity of saying ‘“ No” to appeals based on promising 
openings, heavily handicaps the possibility of effort in 
other directions. 

Under such circumstances if our churches decree fur- 
ther reductions, will they please tell us whether we shall 
dismiss faithful pastors of thirty or more years of service 
and lose their ripe experience, or whether we shall dismiss 
young men of great promise, just entering the ministry, 
who promise to richly repay, in good service, the care and 
expenditure increased by the mission in their education, or 
whether we shall close the Theological Seminary—it will 
take at least a decade to bring it up again—or whether we 
shall come home ourselves. 

Until this year we have been able to rejoice that at least 
the work of the Woman’s Boards was kept up well. Is 
that beginning to fail and is the movement which culmi- 
nating in the Christian home, is slowly, tho surely, reno- 
vating nations, to suffer a serious check ? God forbid! 


Aintab, 


STEDFAST VILLAGERS. 
BY THE REV. W. C. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Kerboran is a Kurdish village of about two hundred 
houses; nearly all Jacobite Syrian, and .one of the most 
prosperous in the Jebel-et-Tiir region. Seventeen years 
ago, wben the Gospel came to them, three-fourths of them 
seemed about to accept it; but failing to realize at once 
the temporal advantages they had hoped, most of them 
soon fell away. A few houses, however, stood firm ; and, 
in spite of poverty, opposition and persecution during 
these years, have been slowly increasing in number and 
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growing in knowledge and grace. A recent accession of 
fifty houses has roused fresh opposition : and, during the 
last few months, no less than three distinct attempts bave 
been made to crush the little community. 

As these new houses were not yet separated from the 
Jacobite community on the tax lists, their taxes were 
gathered by the Jacobite collector and sent te a Roman 
Catholic priest in Midyat, to be paid into the Government 
treasury on account of the Jacobite community. Then, 
unless these houses gave up their Protestantism, it would 
be denied that they had paid anything, and they would 
have to pay a second time. But in the net which they hid 
was their own foot taken; for the priest paid the money 
into the treasury on account of his own community, and 
the Jacobites gained nothing, for the new brethren stood 
firm. 

Then the Jacobites threatened to inform the Government 
of persons in the Protestant community whose names 
were not on the tax lists. Every Christian male, from the 
day of his birth to the day of his death, is assessed an an- 
nual tax in lieu of military service. There has been great 
laxity in keeping the lists, so that throughout the Empire 
there are great numbers liable to the tax whose names 
have never been entered. Recently the Government has 
taken up the matter, and is trying to secure full lists; but 
as a heavy fine is imposed upun a community for every 
individual found in it whose name ig not already down, 
the bringing to notice of anumber of such cases is no light 
matter. Again the brethren were stedfast, and a large 
list of ‘‘ concealed ones”’ was reported ; but when it came 
to the recording officer—who knew perfectly well the ani- 
mus and also that the reporting community was even 
more deeply in the mire than the one reported—he refused 
to take advantage of it, saying at once: ‘ This is not fair ; 
you cannot carry all these at once. I will enter only a part 
this year, and leave the rest till some other time.’”’ So the 
second attempt was fruitless. 

Made desperate by these two failures, the Jacobite col- 
lector, with the connivance of a petty scribe and some of 
the aghas of the region who are inimical to Protestantism 
because of its effect in loosening their oppressive grasp 
upon the peasantry, now concocted a most diabolical plot, 
aiming at nothing less than the utter extinction of the 
Protestant element in the village. A letter was written 
addressed to one of the missionaries to which forged seals 
of prominent men in the Protestant community were 
attached, setting forth that eighty houses of Moslems had 
been proselyted to the Christian faith. This letter was 
dropped at a convenient place, accidentally (?) found and 
taken to the authorities. Great was the excitement. A 
raid from neighboring villages of fanatical Kurds, always 
ready for plunder, seemed imminent. A special commis- 
sion was designated by theauthorities in Mardint go and 
investigate on the spot; Protestant brethren were thrown 
into prison, and a reign of terror begun, After careful 
examination the Commission reported that the story was 
utterly without foundation ; the imprisoned brethren were 
released, and for the third time the little flock was de- 
livered from those who had sought to destroy it. 

In spite of heavy pecuniary losses entailed upon the 
brethren in these affairs, they keep up good courage. The 
preacher is a man of good common sense and earnest 
spirituality; a flourishing school is kept up; a Bible 
woman is at work in the houses; the chapel has grown too 
strait, and plans for enlarging it are under consideration. 

Mardin, 


SYRIA. 
A GOVERNMENT PERSECUTING. 


BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 
Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


DURI“G the past year, in the Latakia district, the Gospel 
work among the Christian sects has moved along quietly, 
steadily. Ithas been a harder matter to reach the Ansai- 
riyeh. The opposition is not from the people themselves ; 
they would gladly have schools, and willingly listen to the 
Word read and preached. I made a visit to one of our 
former teachers last summer. Every evening there were 
from twenty to thirty attending his evening worship. A 
communion service was held in one of the villages, and all 
the members from the adjoining villages who could do so 
attended. But the Government is vigilantin tryiug to 
prevent evangelistic work of any kind among them. Had 
they known of this service the men who attended would 
likely have been arrested and put into prison on one pre- 
text and another. 

I wrote two years ago of what happened in the village of 
Eldany. The teacher was compelled to give bond that he 
and his family would leave the village, and that he would 
no longer engage in work for the Americans. His father 
had long been an earnest evangelist in our employ, and he 
was included in the bond. They came to Latakia, and 
since then the old gentleman has lived « quiet life, and his 
sons have engaged in business, But his house has been 
open to any of the Ansairiyeh whom he had known who 
asked to partake of his hospitality. Last summer, one 
day, he was summoned to appear before the Governor to 
answer to the charge of concealing Ansairiyeh girls who 
had run away from their parents. On his denial of the 
charge he was dismissed with the command not to enter- 
tain any more of the Ansairiyeh people. Two months ago 
he was arrested and put into jail. This time there was no 
charge made, but persons in position to know said that he 
was charged with bringing Ansairiyeh pupils to our board- 
ing schools, This was not true. He was bailed out of jail 
on con“ition that he would return to his native Village, 
severa ays’ distance from Beirfit. It wasa hard trial for 
sooldaman. He had only four days in which to prepare 
for his journey, and his family could not get ready to go 
with him in that short time. It was winter, and he had 
been absent for more than thirty years, so that he would 
be a stranger in a strange land. Rut to the surprise of 
every one there was a Government guard sent with him to 
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Beirfit, and be was delivered over to the authorities there. 
Friends interested themselves in his case, and he was again 
released on bail that he would appear for trial when called 
for. Itis not likely that he will be called for unless he 
should return to Latakia, so that he is virtually banished 
from his home. From this case you can see how fearful 
the Government are that the least ray of light may reach 
the poor, despised Ansairiyeh. But God has ways of which 
we do not know for spreading the truth, and we are sure 
that we do not labor in vain. 
Latakia. 





INDIA. 


THREE MISTAKES OF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS. 


BY THE REV. J. 8S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE object of the Parliament was a noble one, the suc- 
cess gratifying, and the results have been good in many 
ways, of which the lectureship proposed by Mrs. Haskell 
for India is one. Itisall the more desirable, therefore, 
that certain mistakes of the Parliament should be avoided. 
I will mention three that seem liable to be repeated. 

Unaccredited individuals were received as having author- 
ity. No accredited representative of Hinduism would cross 
the seas to take part in such a gathering, nor for any other 
purpose. It was no mistake to allow those Hindus that 
were enterprising enough to go there to have their say ; 
but to allow them to take the position of authorized dele 
gates merely discredited the Parliament. And one, whom 
the American reporter has been pleased to call “the dele- 
gate of the worshipers of Krishna and Brahma and Bud- 


dha,” was not only unaccredited, but even unknown before 


the Parliament, and has been thoroughlydiscredited since, 
and even repudiated by many of his countrymen. His 
abuse of missionaries has been popular enough among the 
enemies of Christianity ; but that is hardly a sufficient 
credential for intelligent people. 

Another mistake was the fellowship given to movements 
too insignificant or unworthy to be classed as anything but 
“‘isms.’’ If anything has been thoroughly discredited in 
India it is theosophy. It excites little attention and less 
respect. When an eloquent speaker like Mrs. Besant 
comes along and claims to be a Brahmin they flock to hear 
her and delight in her laudations: but that is a very 
doubtful indication of any power in theosophy, and yet 
theosophy was received as one of the religions of mankind. 
The same is true of other isms. 

The third mistake was allowing Christians, and espe- 
cially Christian missionaries, to be attacked and abused in 
the Parliament. Ido notclaim that opportunity should 
have been given for reply, because such strife would have 
been unseemly and profitless ; but that the same courtesy 
that required of American Christians that they, as hosts, 
should treat all others with kindness and attention, also 
required of other religionists, as guests, that they should 
reciprocate the respect and attention they demanded ; and 
this principle should have been enforced, but was not. 
Thus encouraged, certain members of the Parliament have 
gone on exercising their liberty of abuse, and in the Arena 
for January last there is this statement among many 
others : 


“fT am not a Theosophist, but the unjust and diabolical state- 
ments presented in that work are fair samples of how the mis- 
sionaries work in India and how they present our religions to 
the world. And this is not all because of ignorance on their 
part.” 

When one reads in that same magazine various slaps at 
the American Board it is not so*surprising that it should 
publish such stuff, but it was surprising that it should be 
allowed at the Parliament. If, therefore, the new lecture- 
ship is to accomplish that good that we hope for from it, it 
is necessary that the lecturers shonld study Hinduism 
from its authorized expounders, and learn it from actual 
contact with it on the ground; that discredited and un- 
worthy isms should not be fellowshiped as if they were 
great religions, und that Christ should be glorified as the 
chiefest among ten thousand and the one altogether 
lovely. 


Madara. 


CHINA. 
MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


It has been a year of pestilence and war, yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, it has been the best in the history of 
this mission. Our country stations were unaffected by the 
plague, and hence the work was little retarded there. 
Twenty-two adults have been received into the church by 
baptism, and nine children have received the sacred rite. 
We have also the care of 400 or 500 pupils, to whom the 
Gospel is taught. We are thankful to say that we have 
been materially aided by a number of American Chinese 
Sunday-schools, who have contributed of their means to 
the support of a number of our helpers. 

The plague made its appearance again several weeks ago 
in one of our neighboring cities; but when two physicians 
from Hongkong went to inspect the afflicted city, nota 
case could be found, tho the sum of $10 was offered to the 
Chinese for the production of one of the plague patients. 
It is to be hoped that it will not reappear again this year, 
as nearly all mission work has suffered on account of it. 

The Medical Missionary Society in China held recently 
its fifty-sixth annual meeting. From the report of the 
Managing Committee it is seen that there have been 38,967 
out-patients (attendances), 19,473 of whom were treated in 
the Canton Hospital, the other 19,494 received medical at- 
tention in other parts of the city and province. Of in- 
patients there have been 1,410; surgical operations, 2,154; 
extraction of teeth, 2,053, while 1,131 visits have been made 
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to the houses of patients. The receipts have amounted to 
$3,792.28, while the expenditures have only heen $1,996.16, 

The Society’s work is increasing, and it has been enabled 
to do medical work in seven or eight centers. Dr. Kerr, 
who has been in China for forty years, is still in charge of 
the Canton Hospital and the President of the Society. 

The war does not affect us, except as it occasions a great 
deal of talk, and many of the Chinese are very bitter against 
Li Hung Chang, whom they regard as having proved trai- 
torous to his country because he did not send troops into 
Korea at the proper time. 

The Chinese Christians are just holding their Week of 
Prayer at the different churches of the various missions. 
The attendance at these meetings is quite good, and a spirit 
of harmony prevails, tho six missions are represented. 
With renewed purpose to do our duty we turn to the work 
of the new year with a deep and earnest longing for the 
salvation of these thronging multitudes. 7 

Canton. 





THE NORTH CHINA COLLEGE, 


BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, 
Missionary among the Higher Classes in China. 


This institution consists of three departments—three 
years of preparatory work, four years of college and three 
years of theological department, all following four years 
of study in schools at the various mission stations. There 
are over one hundred students under two native instruct- 
ors and eight foreign, five of whom are ladies. One lady 
had “International Law,” and the knowledge displayed by 
the class would compare favorably with a college at home. 
The whole institution is most thorough, as tested by the 
examinations. The Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D., is the pres- 
ident of the institution. 

The work done is clearly meant as an aid to that of the 
whole mission, located at six central stations. For dis- 
tinctively mission purposes I regard it as one of the best 
in all China, Other institutions have a different tone and 
meet other needs ; but the tone of this is highly and intel- 
ligently religious, fitting men for active service in the 
Church, such as the most evangelistic at home could not 
but approve. I believe nearly all the students are mem- 
bers of the Church. On the last day of the examinations 
and at their close there was held an hour prayer-meeting, 
which I had the privilege to conduct. I was surprised and 
delighted at the readiness, spontaneity,fervor and sincerity 
of the prayers of these hard-worked students. It was, in- 
deed, a promise of good things in the future in the exten- 
sion of Christian effort. 

I also learned that the students look after all the rooms 
of the college, assist in the cooking, and form a society to 
help in the control and discipline of the students, with 
whom wine, tobacco and opium are all unknown. The 
theological students, living in another building, do all their 
own cooking. Each man, while aiming to be a gentleman, 
does not despise the labor of the hands. 

For many years the few students gathered were crowded 
in the narrow compartments inside the city. Within the 
last two years a large plot of ground has been purchased 
outside the city in the open country, where two residences 
areerected, and a large substantial building for class-rooms, 
chapel and dormitory, erected through a fund of the late 
Dr. Wells Williams, once a missionary of the American 
Board. There is needed another similar building costing 
$10,000, and a proper equipment in apparatus, ia cabinets, 
in maps and charts. I have been a little surprised at the 
tardiness of the American Board in enthusiastically putting 
money into this plant; but as I am not one of its agents I 
have no right tocomplain. I would merely throw out the 
hint that now financial depression is disappearing, let some 
one come to the rescue, for economy’s sake and the good of 
the cause. 

Peking. 


JAPAN. 
PARLOR GATHERINGS. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


DURING an extended tour over our work in the Hok- 
kaido, while at Kabato, a Mr. Hara, the chief moral in- 
structor in the prison at that plaee, put forth special 
efforts to make my visit a profitable one. Not satisfied 
with the regular Church services he and his wife had two 
‘‘ parlor’ gatherings at their home—one for men and one 
for women. The one for men wasin the evening. About 
fifteen friends responded to their invitation. The gather- 
ing lasted two or three hours. After refreshments I wus 
requested to give some account of our late Civil War (war 
at these times being uppermost in the minds of the peo- 
ple). Finally the conversation turned on religion. One 
man, the chief of the prison guards, spoke on this wise : 

**I am interested in Christianity. I believe the moral teaching 

of Christianity is superior to that of any other religious system, 
and the lives of its followers are ona much higher plane of 
purity and virtue. But, one thing puzzles me. Why is it that 
this same high plane of living cannot be reached without a be- 
lief in the supernatural? I admit the need of more than ordi- 
nary moral strength to accomplish this. I feel it in my own 
case. But why cannot this strength be secured through human 
means ?”” 
This gave me a fine opportunity to show the intimate re- 
lation between religion and morality—that the belief in 
the existence of God and one’s own immortality were really 
the foundation stones of genuine morality—that regenera- 
tion was a necessity, and this could only be wrought by 
divine power—human wisdom, knowledge and strength 
having proved complete failares, attested by observation, 
experience and history. 

This man has been a student of Confucian teaching. The 
intelligent and thinking classes of the Japanese for years 
have been followers of Confucius, rather than of Buddha. 

Disgusted with the superscitions and religious artificas 0. 
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Buddhism, as well as the inconsistency between its practica 
and philosophical teachings, they have drifted to a system 
that was at least honest, and dealt simply with the practi- 
cal affairs of life. They preferred the ceremonial ethics of 
Confucianism to the misty speculations of Buddhism. One 
of the saddest experiences of my missionary life has been 
this constant living in an atheistic and materialistic at- 
mosphere. Thousands and thousands of the people are 
literally ‘“‘ without God and without hope in the world.” 
The gathering for women was held in the afternoon of 
the next day. About the same number were present, among 
them the wife of the warden of the prison, who is not 
a Christian. Refreshments were first served as on the pre- 
vious night. Then for an hour or more I spoke on Women’s 
Influence and the Training of Children. This enabled me 
to give bits of my own experience. All were deeply in- 
terested and gave thoughtful attention. It is hopeful for 
Japan that so much attention is now given to woman’s 
position and education. I also held similar meetings for 
the women afterward, both at Otaru and Sapporo. Thus, 
even in these trying times, there are many encourage- 
ments. The Lord is opening the hearts of the people. 
““'There’s a good time coming.”’ Faith brings it nigh. 
Hakodate. 





REASONS FOR SLOW PROGRESS. 


BY THE REV. D. W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





It hasalways seemed to me that the rapid progress made 
by Christianity fora few years, was a sort of * boom” or 
popular fad, the result of an extravagantly pro-foreign (if 
I may so say) state of sentiment which could not be expected 
to last long, an which wassure to be balanced by an anti- 
foreign reaction. Insucha “ boom ” tooas Christianity had 
then it was inevitable that not a few would come into the 
churches with little or no real faith, whose falling away 
afterward would accentuate the depression. Other causes, 
such as irritation in regard to the deluy in treaty revision, 
and the divisions of the Church, undoubtedly have had 
force, but not to the degree that some suppose. 

There are, in my view, two especial causes for the less- 
ened progress of Christian work here now, besides the gen- 
eral difficulties which have always existed and the reaction 
from the extravagant pro-foreign feeling already referred 
to. 

One is the anti-missionary spirit which prevails among 
many of the leading Japanese Christians, This has been 
often referred to, and some have claimed that it is caused 
by financial relations, and would be relieved by some such 
readjustment as the banding of the mission grants over to 
them to use as they pleased. In their opinion I shared at 
one time, but am persuaded now that [ was mistaken. 
The prejudice is not against us as individuals, nor against 
us as disbursers of mission funds, but against us as foreign 
teachers of a foreign religion settled here as instructors of 
Japanese, which seems a reproach to the honor and inde- 
pendence of Japan, as implying that the Japanese are not 
able to learn religious truth for themselves, and as hinder- 
ing by our influence the Japanese churches from develop- 
ing their life in their own independent way. In other 
words, it is a part of the intense (not to say excessive) na- 
tionalism which prevails all through Japan, and which is 
much intensified by this war. It seems to the patriotic 
Japanese unendurable that they, who are going to regen- 
erate Korea and China, if not all Asia, and who are going 
to solve all the difficult problems which have puzzled the 
Western nations, should appear to be pupils of foreigners 
in religion. The present condition in the Doshisha is a 
good illustration. The Board makes a yearly grant to the 
school, which is paid over to the trustees (all Japanese), 
and they have full control of theinstitution. Our personal 
relations with the Japanese are cordial and friendly, and 
Iam confident that there is no feeling against any one of 
us individually. But trustees, Japanese teachers and 
graduates are all eager to get us out of the school, and are 
expecting to do it in a few years, just as soon as they can 
get the means for carrying on the school without us, so 
that the school may be entirely Japanese and completely 
free from foreign influence. This desire to be independent 
of us, and to be rid of our presence, is not altogether a bad 
one; but it seems to me to be carried to an excess, and it 
plainly is a great hindrance to co-operation and to our use- 
fulness, 

Secondly, there has been within a few years a marked 
change in the faith of several of the leading men in those 
churches with which our mission is in co-operation. One 
man under whose pastorship one of the largest churches in 


the country grew up, renounced the ministry entirely a 
few years ago. Another, wno likewise had built up a very 
large church, has become the propagator of a “ new theol- 
Olgy” (no connection of what has been known by that 
name in America) which sometimes seems to have nothing 
Christian in it but morality. Others share such. views to 
& greater or less extent. Now when some who have 
abored most prominently and successfully iu building up 
these churches in the past are preaching what hardly seems 
to be theism, it is not strange that the progress of Chris- 
Uanity is retarded. How much this decline of faith in a 
Personal God and a divine Savior is the result of local and 
Personal Causes (not connected with any missionary), and 
how much it is tne result of the prejudice which so many 
educated Japanese have against a supernatural religion 
and of their eagerness to get the most ‘ advanced” and 
Scientific” theology, may be hard to define ; but in either 
Case it is aggravated by the anti-missionary spirit already 
mentioned, 
rect, seems to many of us that this nationalistic spirit 
a ao it unwise for further missionaries to ve sent to this 
os “4 ty except, perhaps, in some special cases ; but those 
bo eg here and are prepared for general evangelistic 
ahead be helped and encouraged both by prayers 
effect wPathy and by means to make their work most 
po ee However great may be the disappointment at 
ped - ys of the too sanguine expectations of a few years 
ak _ however much cause there is for regret even apart 
ares ‘at, it is equally unkind and unjust and unwise to 
thin Aw to the missionaries. It is also a great mistake to 
pn ceeding labors of the past bave been in vain or the 


er which we rejoiced all a delusion because of 
tis tempory setback. . 


Kioto, 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received, The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND THE FAR EAST* 


THE number of recent works on the far East indicates 
that the world is turning its attention in that direction. 

The variety of these works is as striking as their num- 
ber. They are not all, nor even the majority of them 
books of travel, nor of the lighter class. They relate as 
well to the deeper problems of philosophy, religion, gov- 
ernment, social economics, and material resources. 

Of those named below Dr. Lansdell’s Chinese Central 
Asia is the most in the nature ofa report of the country. 
Its author is already well known, and, in spite of his 
pronounced Russophilism, favorably known by his pre- 
vious volumes, ‘‘ Through Siberia,” ‘‘ Russian Central 
Asia” and ‘‘ Through Central Asia,” 

The extensive journeys and studies on which these vol- 
umes were based were a broad and solid preparation for 
the last and crowning work of the series which few other 
authors could hope to rival. 

The motive of Dr, Lansdell’s third expedition was a re- 
ligious one. He wished to penetrate the depths of unex- 
plored Asia and to discover what openings there might 
be for the introduction of the Gospel. He did not go as 
the representative of the English or American Evangel- 
ical societies, tho a considerable part of his funds were 
provided by the American Bible Society and by a citizen 
of Illinois deeply interested in the evangelization of 
Central Asia. 

Dr. Lansdell made his start from Russia whence he 
entered Asia on the Caspian route, well provided with 
Russian recognition and support of all kinds, social, 
political, military and even ecclesiastical. His extreme 
Russophilism, tho to us among the least attractive fea- 
tures impressed on his book, gave him undoubted ad- 
vantages among the people through whom he was to 
travel. Once embarked and on his way to the Merv and 
beyond, every Russian or Russianized official was ready 
toaid him, All Russiandom in those parts put on the 
fairest facein smoothing their friend’s way. As anindi- 
cation of this universal kindness he records that tho he set 
foot inevery country of Asia he was permitted to go to 
scarcely a dozen hotels in the whole continent. 

‘Chinese Central Asia,” as used in the work, is meant 
to designate that portion of the Empire which lies out- 
side of the Great Wall. By one of those curious disa- 
greements of facts with names this extra-mural region 
is that which is most shut in, and so difficult of access 
that no European can enter it except at the serious risk 
of his life. Dr. Lansdell had traversed Siberia and Bok- 
hara before. The early part of his present route lay by 
the Transcontinental Railway, and afterward by way of 
Samarkand, Tashkend and Vierny to the Chinese fron- 
tier at Kuldja, whence he made his way by a very hard 
pass over the Tian Shian Mountains to Aksu and Yar- 
kand, in Chinese Turkestan. 

He was here on the borders of the countries whose 
openness to Christian influences he was to study. The 
country, tho by no means unknown, is too difficult, re- 
mote and dangerous to be at all familiar. These diffi- 
culties and dangers increase as the traveler approaches 
Tibet, which, tho it has been traversed by a few hardy 
Europeans from Friar Odoric’s visit in 1328 down, re- 
mains so inaccessible that General Prjevalsky, with the 
power of Russia behind him, did not succeed in reaching 
Lassa. The incomparable French travelers, Abbé Huc 
and Gabet, who did succeed, were expelled, After their 
expulsion several persons were put to death for having 
aided their entrance. Not a single European now living 
has seen the holy city. Dr. Lansdell was not able to set 
foot in Lassa, nor, indeed, to get further than Little 
Tibet. 

Had he approached from Peking with Chinese au- 
thority and recognition behind him, he might have done 
better. Coming, as he did, from Russian territories, 
supported by Russian influence, his avowed Russian 
predilections and sympathies may have roused the nat- 
ural suspicion of the Chinese official mind, and made 
more difficult an approach which competent authorities 
at London and St, Petersburg warned him in advance 
was impossible. 

But tho Dr. Lansdell was not able to achieve the ob- 
ject so dear to his heart and see Lassa, he did make a 
valuable exploration of extra-mural Chinese Central 
Asia and, to some extent, even of Tibet itself. 

Among the most useful features of his two volumes 
are the brief reviews of the Central Asian countries and 
people, especially in their relations with Europe and 
with Christianity. The information collected in these 
chapters is not generally accessible. Much of it comes 
from the author’s own observations. All of it stands 
in the light of his observations and is presented in a sys- 
tematic manner, so as to cover the whole of extra-mural 
Chinese Central Asia, while it has the advantage of com- 

* CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA. A RIDETO LITTLE TIBET. By HENRY 
LANSDELL, D.D., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Twovols. 8vo. Vol. 1, pp. 456. Vol. I[, pp. 512. $5.00. 

PROBLEMS OF THE FAK EAST. By the Hon. GeorGe N. CURZON, 


M.P. Japan—Korea—China. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Pp. xx, 441. $6.00. 
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ing from an author widely traveled in those countries, 
and who studies the subject in the light of his own per- 
sonal knowledge. It is particularly valuable in giving a 
full sketch of all the European travelers who have suc- 
ceeded in getting into Tibet. 

To most of his readers the traces Dr. Lansdell discov- 
ers of early Christianity in these countries will be a 
gratifying surprise. His account of its suppression un- 
der the strong hand of the Moslem will at least remove 
the mystery from the history. 

From a missionary point of view the results of the ex- 
pedition are provisional. Dr. Lansdell carried the Bible 
with him in versions as near the vernacular as possible, 
He had as many such copies as he could make use of. 
He says that were he to repeat the journey he would not 
take more. He reports having found Chinese Turkestan 
promising missionary ground, and suggeste a plan on 
which work there might be begun. The Chinese inhab-. 
itants of Turkestan he found less promising subjects of 
mission work. 

As a report of travel and adventure these volumes, 
particularly the last, will be found full of interest. It 
must be added that Dr. Lansdell is a natural history ex- 

- plorer of no mean attainments. He carried with hima 
complete photographic outfit, and hasillustrated his book 
with a whole gallery of highly interesting and instructive 
prints selected and made by himself for his book. 

The outfit of maps is much to be commended for full- 
ness, accuracy and variety. 

The mission trip was two years and seven months long, 
of which 525 davs were spent in actual travel. Every 
kingdom of Asia, 170 mission stations and 400 mission- 
aries were visited in its course, The entire expense for 
the whole period was 30 shillings ($7.50) per diem, 

Tibet, Nepal, Bhotan, and perhaps Chinese Turkestan 
were found to be without Christian missionaries, Into 
Chinese Turkestan missionaries (especially medical) 
might be sent at once, In Tibet, Bhotan and Nepal 
there is no present opening. 

Of the other regions embraced in the report we can- 
not speak. 

Mr. Curzon’s Problems of the Far East is in no sense a 
book of travel, and it is as emphatically English in its 
tone as Dr. Lansdell’s is Russian, We regret to add that 
Mr. Curzon is as unappreciative of missions and mission- 
ary work as Dr. Lansdell is appreciative. They and 
their results appear to be the one thing in the ‘ Far 
Fast” Mr. Curzon cannot understand. 

A similar blindness seems to have befallen him in 
Japan and to have affected his vision of things Japanese 
when in Korea. The present struggle between China 
and Japan was already looming when he wrote that the 
only party to the strife who possessed ‘‘ genuine author- 
ity and influence” was China, Japan was ‘‘ feather- 
headed” and intolerably ‘‘ bullying.” IHeconcludes with 
the remarkable statement : 

“Tn event of open war Japan cannot, in my judgment, 
escape the blame of provocation, and will, in the long run, 
be the sufferer by the issue.” 

At thesame time he notes the vitulity of Japan, the 
strength and discipline of its army, and the rottenness of 
China, The fly that blinds his eye seems to be that the 
rise of Japan threatened his theory of English leader- 
ship in the far East. 

There is much to be said for this theory as a political 
idea). It has been shared by Americans as well as by 
Englishmen. It has held its own in spite of Russian 
aggression ; and probably the most serious blow yet dwelt 
to it is the sudden indication in Japan of something like 
a statesmanship able to direct Oriental affairs. 

Mr. Curzon is, however, no ordinary political observer. 
He goes deep into the life of Japan, Korea and China. 
He possesses less historical knowledge than Williams or 
Griffis, but he has a firmer grasp on present politics. 
He puts an interpretation on the recent political move- 
ments in Japan which, tho it may be open to correction, 
is profoundly true in the broader and philosophical rela- 
tions of the subject. 

The reader who wishes to understand the deep-seated 
disagreements which lie back of the war between China 
and Japan will find them developed in the seventh chap- 
ter of this volume, with this drawback on it all, how- 
ever, that an author who fails to appreciate the really 
national character of the recent Japanese uprising will 
fail to see how such a national movement would be sure 
to result in a trial of strength with China. Mr. Curzon 
is, however, one of those broad and suggestive writers 
to whom the paradox applies that one gets more from 
bim wrong than from almost any one else right. 

The incurable vice of his book is the persistent mis- 
representation of Christian missions, their methods and 
results. This is all the more unfortunate as Mr. Curzon 
appears to have given the subject considerable attention, 
and to have had his mind prepossessed by certain types 
of missionary work which have always been regarded 
with suspicion in this country. Of the average missionary 
he speaks always in terms of the highest respect. As 
to the results of this work we cannot at all agree with 
him, nor in much of his strictures on missionary meth- 
ods, tho whatever Mr. Curzon writes is sure to be strong 
and well worth consideration. 


—_ 
> 





The Women of the Untted States. By C. De Varigny. 
Translated from the French by Arabella Ward. Dodd, 
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Mead & Company, New York. $1.25.) This 
is a book of lights and shadows. The au- 
thor has a standard which he applies with 
severity not unmixed with humor in the ap- 
plication of it. He appreciates the strong 
points in the case, and the noble opportu- 
nities which are opened to women in Ameri- 
can lifeas nowhere else in the world. He 
appreciates the effect of the discipline on 
the women of the country and of the city. 
Some of his descriptions bring the blood to 
the cheek of an American reader. They are 
all vivacious, free from burlesque and, in 
geveral, from exaggeration. It is, on the 
whole, a painful book to read, but not more 
so than the society columns in the news- 
papers. The theory of the book is that 
in this country woman started on a footing 
of equality with man, and from this van- 
tage, aided by the charm of s#x and her 
profound religions convictions, there has 
come about a necessary evolution, a social 
superiority which has now established her 
as the most perfect work of American 
civilization, and given her a popularity in 
Europe, where the American man, notwith 
standing his exceptional qualities, is gener- 
ally disliked. 


A History of the Reformed Church, 
Dutch; The Reformed Church, German, 
and the Moravian Church in the United 
States. By E. T. Corwin, D.D., Prof. J. H. 
Dubbs, D.D., and Professor J. T. Hamilton. 
(The Christian Literature Co., New York. 
$3.00.) The eighth volume in the American 
Church History series, published by the 
Christian Literature Co., embraces three 
denominations—The Reformed (Dutch), the 


Reformed (German) and the Moravians. 
The three occupy altogether, including 
bibliographies and indices, 525 pages, of 


which the two Reformed bodies have ex- 
actly 212 each and the Moravians upward of 
80. They can hardly be called histories, 
but are rather tolerably full historical 
sketches. Dr. E. T. Corwin, known as au- 
thor of the valuable ‘“‘ Manual” of his de- 
nomination, writes the chapters on the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, Prof. J. H. Dubbs, 
whose “ Historic Manual’ of the Reformed 
(German) Church and “ Founding of the 
German Churches of Pennsylvania” have 
proved his ability as a historical writer, 
contributes the pages devoted to the Ger- 
man body, while Prof. J. Taylor Hamilton, 
of the Moravian Theological Seminary, de- 
scribes that very active and honored denom- 
ination. Dr. Corwin regrets that he cannot 
give more space to the’early history of the 
Dutch Churches, which has not been as 
fully elaborated as it ought to be. He has, 
perhaps, given sufficient for the general 
reader, and we must not look to volumes of 
this series for exhaustive work. Dr. Dubbs 
has managed to enliven his pages on the 
early history of the Germans in Pennsylva- 
nia with interesting descriptions of the 
times, conditions and persons involved; and 
it iscurious to see how many other denom- 
inations are related in one way or another to 
the Reformed Germans. Professor Hamilton 
carries us rapidly through the various peri- 
ods of Moravian history, giving a very suc- 
cinct view of the changes to which that de- 
nomination has been subjected, Kight of the 
twelve volumes of this series have now been 
published,and we suppose the others will ap- 
pear in 1895. For general purposes it is an 
admirable work on the denominations of the 
United States, fresh, readable, compact and 
accurate. 


The Crozier and the Keys, by the Rev. J. 
Sanders, is published as ‘‘Companion Vol- 
ume to the Bishops? Blue BooR,”’ by the 
same author. (James Pott & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) The author’s aim in this 
volume is not so much to argue a case as to 
present the facts of the case in systematic 
order, arranged under the distinct topics to 
which they apply, and in such a way as to 
exhibit their historical and ecclesiastical 
significance. Under the heading ‘ Paro- 
chial Bishops ”’ is presented a large amount 
of proof that the early Church in Britain 
and elsewhere had as many bishops as par- 
ishes, and that 


‘“*anciently, as a consequence, perhaps, of St. 
Patrick’s ordering, there were individual 
churches in Ireland that could boast of seven 
bishops, usually seven brothers selected from 
one family in the tribe; that the institution was 
based on the tribal system, which suffered no 
interference from another clan, and that some- 
times every family had its own bishop ” (p. 14). 


The author presents the facts as to the 
fall and disappearance of the original, non- 
juring Scottish Episcopacy, and the various 
kinds of bishops that have arisen in Great 
Britain. We have the facts as to the ordina 


tion of Archbishop Parker, the English non- 
Jurors, Roman Titulars in England, etc. 
Expanding his field beyond English limita- 
tions the author relates the loose practices 
which obtained generally as to lay bish- 
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ops, Presbyterial bishops, irregular ordina-. 
tions and other confusions that have come 
in tointerrupt the lines of direct succession. 
The author expects his readers to draw 
from all this the conclusion that the varia- 
tions from the line prove the existence of the 
normal line, that the exceptions prove the 
rule and the existence of the episcopate im- 
manent in the Church, that ordination is not 
another name for consecration, and other 
points in the episcopal theory which are 
beyond all question better argued in this 
temperate, rational way than with that not 
unusual priestly arrogance which tempts 
the outsider to think that whatever the 
apostolic line may have started with it has 
made a wholly intolerable ending. 


The Plays of Maurice Maceterlinck. 
Translated by Richard Hovey. (Chicago: 
Stone & Kimball.) This volume of the 
‘‘Green-Tree Library ”’ series, like its pred- 
ecessors, is pleasingly vernal and woodsy 
to look upon. The publishers have done 
for it all that one could wish. Its contents, 
four plays, are extreme in the display of 
“symbolism,” and Mr. Hovey’s translations 
are most excellent in spirit and manner. 
We commend the book to readers who are 
curious to have a knowledge of Maeter- 
linck’s gruesome performances. In our own 
estimation these plays are absurdities, 
mere disjointed and spasmodic literary 
gasping, groaning and frothing over shad- 
owy and incongruous imaginings mostly 
of a graveyard and charnel-house charac- 
ter. Mr. Hovey prefaces his translation 
with an essay entitled ‘‘ Modern Symbol- 
ism and Maurice Maeterlinck,’”’ which is in- 
teresting for its enthusiasm. It will, how- 
ever, strike the better critical sense of read- 
ers as a plate of delectable sweetmeats 
rather recklessly offered to two or three of 
Mr. Hovey’s young Canadian friends for 
which they will be expected to make due 
return. We distinctly acquit Mr. Hovey of 
anything beyond youthful enthusiasm, and 
we heartily accord to him the right to make 
bold comparisons and startling statements ; 
but his estimate of Maeterlinck, his refer- 
ences, and his sweeping remarks upon the 
position of Stéphane Mallarmé among 
French poets might well have appended to 
them the closing sentence of Paul Verlaine’s 
essay on that same Parnassien: “ Arrétons- 
nous; Véloge, comme les déluges, s’arréte a 
certains sonnets.” As a striking transla- 
tion of some weirdly imaginative, ejacula- 
tory and altogether unwholesome and 
nearly meaningless plays we can safely 
speak in praise of Mr. Hovey’s work. It is 
thoroughly well done, showing that he is 
quite a master in this fie!d. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters and Diary. 
By Daniel Dulany Addison. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This is a 
book from which every right-minded reader 
will draw rich stimulus for doing good ; it 
is a book brimful of the sweetness, the 
courage and the strength of Christian ear- 
nestness, charity aud sympathy. Mr. Addi- 
son, in editing the Letters and Diary, has 
shown himself well fitted for such a labor 
of love, and we have here the essence of 
Miss Larcom’s biography. A life like hers 
had its hardships, its suffering, its many 
disappointments; but she was a woman 
too true for any faltering or complaining. 
She was a friend without reserve, and she 
made friends in every plane of life; she 
proved that it is better to be good than to 
be great. Her character lad many facets, 
and each reflected warm and wholesome 
rays. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT, to 
which she was a welcome contributor, need 
not be told that Miss Larcom was a poet of 
rare tenderness and charm; but it is for 
these letters to bring them the woman at 
her best. She made herself a favorite friend 
of the most distinguished New England 
people, and at the same time found a deep 
comfort in associating with the poor and 
unknown. Her letters brim with unaffected 
philanthropy, and have the quiet magnetism 
of naturalness and unselfishness. We wish 
that every young woman in America could 
read this book, and profit by a life*wbich 
was as beautiful as it was earnest, hopeful 
and helpful. We could quote columns of 
golden thought from her diary and letters, 
but must be content with a single charac- 
teristic sentence. She writes: 

“It has been the one effort of my life to keep 
in sight the highest and best, and to be satisfied 
with nothing less.” 


Thoughts on Reliyion. By the late 
George John Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
$1.25.) The character and significance 
of this posthumous publication is fully 
and accurately described by his friend, 
the Rev. Charles Gore, Canon of Westmin- 
ster, in the preface he has published with it 
The two papers by Mr. Romanes give his 
latest thoughts and conclusions as to the 


“Influence of Science upon Religion” and 
‘* Notes for a Work on a Candid Examina- 
tion of Religion.” They indicate that the 
distinguished author, without having come 
to a full acceptance of the orthodox position 
was at least moving in that direction. In 
two points, at least, his previous opinion 
had been modified, as to the solidity and 
certainty of the scientific reasoning particu- 
larly as against the theory of Free-will; and 
as to the almost exclusive right of the sci- 
entific method in the court of reason as 
against the traditional and theologic meth- 
od. For fuller appreciation of the author’s 
advance in this direction we must refer our 
readers to the volume named above. For 
ourselves we add that the modifications 
named above seem to us most important 
and radical, and, in connection with others 
noted in the volume, justify Mr. Gore in 
his assertion that Mr. Romanes, before his 
death, had reached a position of substantial 
agreement with the Catholic faith. 


The Life and Correspondence of William 
Buckland, D.D., F.R.S., etc., etc. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company),is an exasperating book. 
There was such good material and such an 
abundance of it, that the book is interest- 
ing and valuable in spite of its numerous 
defects, proving how much might have 
been made of the subject by an author of 
ability. Dr. Buckland has been justly called 
the ‘father of geology in England.” <A 
pioneer in his field, he did a vast amount 
of work which deserves recognition. Tho 
his literary style was slovenly, he wrote 
clearly, and had a “ way of putting things” 
which impressed his facts and views on his 
readers or listeners. His correspondence 
with scientific men all over the world was 
extensive, and he had many and warm 
friends among the best in England. From 
all this material, the author—Dr. Buck- 
land’s daughter, Mrs. Gordon—has appar- 
ently made her selections at random, giv- 
ing us here a nugget of pure gold, and 
there a scrap of slag ; here a precious stone, 
and there a cartload of common pebbles. 
The public, especially the scientific public, 
should not allow itself to be put off with 
such a makeshift of a biography of Dean 
Buckland. 


The Meeting-Place of Geology and His- 
tory. By Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) To 
Christian readers who take an interest in 
the connection between science and religion 
on historical lines this book by a man of 
great learoing, whose sincerity and judicial 
fairness are above suspicion and whose 
style is remarkably clear, will be eagerly 
welcomed and read. Sir William Dawson 
is himself an orthodox Christian, holding 
firmly to the Christian’s belief in the Bible; 
and he is also a most enthusiastic student 
of natural) science, accepting the records of 
nature as true, and therefore worthy of the 
most exhaustive and unprejudiced exami- 
nation. The young Bible student will find 
in these pages a vast amount of valuable 
information relating to the agreement be- 
tween sacred history and the best settled 
facts of geology up to the time when the 
book was written. Very recent discoveries 
willhave to be examined in connection 
with Dr. Dawson’s theories, and each read- 
er will arrive at his own conclusion at last. 


The Chronicles of Break 0’ Day. By E. 
Everett Howe. (Boston: The Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) Here is a book over which the 
reviewer grows thoughtful. It is astory of 
life in a raw and rather dreary part of 
Michigan, written with evident care, and 
clearly from actual observation. The style 
is that of a man singularly limited in liter- 
ary knowledge and often troubled with re- 
strictivns which hinder freedom of expres- 
sion; and yet there is genuine life in the 
story, a life peculiarly American. We are 
reminded of ‘The Story of a Country ‘Town”’ 
as we read; finding nothing like imitation, 
however; but the same want of liberal 
craftsmanship and the same strange fond- 
ness for details that are absolutely dreary. 


Letters of a Baritone. By Francis Walk- 
er. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) A music-loving reader will make no 
mistake in possessing himself of this book. 
He will probably have to think long and far 
back before he can recall another on the 
subject as well worth his attention or as de- 
lightful in itself. The letters hit to perfec- 
tion the difficult line which divides self-re- 
spect from self-conscious vanity. They are 
extremely intelligent, healthy in tone, free 
from blot and soil of all kinds, and particu- 
larly suggestive to persons who are train- 
ing the voice. 


Ballads in Prose, by Nora Hopper (Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers, $1.50), is a beautiful 
little book and a queer one as well. Its 


title must lead one to expect a volume of 
poetical prose ; but there are rhymed poems, 
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right good ones at that, scattered along 
mong the pa ges. Indeed, the very first 
piece, ‘‘The King of Ireland’s Daughter,” 
comes near being a notably good bit of 
thythm and color. There is a taking Irish 
brogue in the style and considerable Irish 
lore, while the stories and sketches them- 
selves appear to be drawo from actual 
legends and folk-traditions. Upon the 
whole the book is a trifle eery aud unreal, 
but quite at tractive. 


We can only mention as books worthy of 
attention the latest addition to ‘‘ The Expos- 
itor’s Bible’’ (often commended in these col- 
umns). The Book of Daniel. By F. W, 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $1.50.)———Designs of 
Christian Baptism. By L. B. Wilkes. 
(Guide Printing and Publishing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. $1.25.) This is nota dry treatise 
on the proper mode of administering bap- 
tism and the proper subjects to receive it. 
The author’s point is to clear up the rela- 
tion of the rite to the remission of sins, and 
to show that without carrying with it the 
opus operatum theory of the sacrament it is 
in a true and scriptural sense ‘‘ Baptism for 
the remission of sins.” 


A History of the Novel Previous to the 
Seventeenth Century. By F. M. Warren, 
Professor in Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75.) Insome respects this is 
an excellent work. While it does not com- 
pare with Duaolop’s, it is a fair outline his- 
tory of the origin and development of the 
novel, and will be a very instructive and 
helpful book for students of literature, 
The author takes up his subject with the 
remote beginnings of fiction, and traces it 
down to the close of the sixteenth century, 
giving a very clear and sufficiently detailed 
account of the various forms assumed by 
the novel and romance in the literatures of 
the world. 

The Pygmies. By A. De Quatrefages. 
Translated by Frederick Starr. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) This is a good 
translation of ‘‘ Les Pygmées,” by the late 
M. de Quatrefages, which appears as the 
second issue of what promises to bea valu- 
able series, published by the Appletons 
under the title of ‘The Anthropological 
Series.”” The book, as its title indicates, 
treats of the history, physical character, 
distribution, religion and habits of life of 
the pygmy races, ancient and modern. The 
illustrations are from materials in the mu- 
seums, and the author has given all his 
sources of information. Useful notes and 
an index add to the readiness with which 
the book can be examined. 


The Right Honourable W. BE. Gladstone, 
A Study from Life. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Author of “‘ A Diary of Two Parliaments.”’ 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.25.) This is 
not a life of the great English statesmen 
and Commoner, but asympathetic study of 
his public career. As such it includes a 
sketch of recent British politics, home and 
foreign. It comes from a writer who un- 
derstands his business well and who knows 
how to present thingsin asimple and effect- 
ive manner and with the least possible 
waste or time and words. The sketch is 
animated, and without being curt or dry 
presents the history in a brief and vigorous 
manner. 

Three Men of Letters. By Moses Coit 
Tyler. (New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) Mr. Tyler here gives us in a handy 
volume three interesting essays in literary 
biography, choosing for his subjects George 
Berkeley, Timothy Dwight and Joel Bar- 
low. As studies in early American literary 
life they are excellent, aside from the inter- 
est attaching to the personal history of the 
men themselves; and they form valuable 
footnotes to Mr. Tyler’s more extended 
work, ‘‘A History of American Litera- 
ture,” which is also published by the Put- 
nams, 


Aladdin the Second. By Theo. C. Knauff. 
(New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1.25.) 
This is a book for boys, up to date in its 
spirit, and very cleverly written with a 
view to running a parallel to the old story 
of Aladdin by showing how a boy might 
turn the latest mechanical applications in 
art to funny if sometimes doubtful account. 
Chiefly the camera serves the hero’s turn, 
and some of his doings are quite amusing; 
but he finally becomes a railroad magnate 
by some of his bold work, and it all ends 
well, It is a bright, unconventional and 
very readable book. : 

Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Arebi- 
bald Forbes. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
75 cents.) Colin Campbell was one of the 
men of simple and heroic mold whose lives 
cannot be written too often. No one fol- 
lowed his course in India more closely than 
Archibald Forbes or with more intelligent 
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ppreciation of the man and his services. 
Mr. Forbes’s book, we need not add, is alive 
in every line and most admirable in personal 
sketches and military details. 


Three of Us, Barney, Cossack and Rex. 
By Mrs. Izora C. Chandler. Illustrated by 
the author (New York, Hunt & Eaton, 
2.00), is the story of some dogs and some 
people and their doings. A very engaging 
book for young people, pleasingly illus- 
trated. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Barney, a masterful bulldog, as the picture 
tells, who did a good many clever tricks. 
The publishers have given the story a hand- 
some make-up. 


Sea-Yarns for Boys Spun by an Old 
Salt. By W. J. Henderson. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. [llustrated.) A very 
funny lot of stories are these, preposter- 
ously funny, and harmlessly so. The Old 
Salt has a taking way with him, and the 
more unbelievble his yarn the more you be- 
lieve it. Moreover, he never so much as 
smiles at his own qrotesqueries. 


Among the Granite Hills. By Mary M. 
Currier. (Boston: The Author ) This little 
book contains many sweet, bright and mu- 
sical bits of verse. The author writes about 
what she has seen, heard and felt. Her 
muse is simple, often playful, with no 
apparent desire to make a sensation or to be 
considered oracular, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE special feature of: the May Short 
Stories is a tale by the artist, S. F. Church. 





...-The Columbia University press pub- 
lishes this month ‘‘ Municipal Home Rule,” 
by Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, who holds the 
chair of Administrative Law in Columbia 
College. 


.... Estes & Lauriat publish this week 
Jim of Hellas, the fifth volume of the 
“Captan January” series, by Mrs. Laura 
K. Richards, the gifted daughter of a still 
more gifted mother, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 


....-The Easter Youth’s Companion con- 
tains “‘ The Story of a Statue,’’ by the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, in collaboration with the 
Princess Louise; and among its tales of 
adventure is ‘‘The Romance of a Shoal,” 
by the popular writer of sea stories, W 
Clark Russell. 


..+-The Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superin- 
tendent of the Eleventh Census and founder 
of the New York Press, has purchased a 
controlling interest in the Cleveland daily 
World and has become its chief editor. It 
will be continued as a Republican paper 
and extensive improvements are contem- 
plated, 


--+-“* Blue and Gold ” is the title of a col- 
lection of poems by Mr. William S. Lord, of 
which a choice limited edition will be printed 
at The Dial Press, Chicago, price, $2.50 per 
copy. Some of Mr. Lord’s verses for or 
about children have won hearty praise from 
that past master in children’s verse, Mr 
Eugene Field, . 


-+-“The Ways of Yale,” a group of 
sketches of things in the days of the Fence, 
with papers read by the ‘ Red Letter Club,” 
some of them, in verse, is still more dis- 
tinctively a Yale book than its predecessor, 
“A Suburban Pastoral, and Other Stories,” 
by Prof. Henry A. Beers, It is published 
by Henry Holt & Co. 


-..-Among the late papers published by 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, are “ How to Save Bimetal- 
lism,” by the Duc de Noailles; “ Elected or 
Appointed Officials,” by the Hon. J. G. 
Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian House of 
Commons; and “The Pacific Railway 
Debts,” by Mr. R. T. Colburn. 


---Skandinavisk Antiquariat, 49 Goth- 
ersgade, Copenhagen, offers for sale a col- 
lection of 170 books, printed in Iceland from 
A.D. 1584 to 1844; alsoa collection of the 
more important books published in Den- 
mark and Norway during the year 1894. A 
Catalog, lately published, of books on the 
languages, literature, history, topography, 
etc., of Iceland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. Eddie, Skaldic and Saga ditera- 
ture will be sent on application. 


og-+*Mecmillan & Co. will issue in their 
i wersley Series” a uniform edition of 
Ecce Homo,” “Natural Religion,” ‘The 
expansion of England,” and‘ Lectures and 
— by the late Sir John Seeley ; and 
to the miscellaneous works of Dean Church, 
, _ same series, will be added a selection 
of his more important contributions to The 
Guardian, and, by the courtesy of Messrs. 
ee “The Beginnings of the Middle 
. es,” contributed by the Dean to the 
Epochs of Modern History ” Series, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


-...-The Merriam Company announce 
immediate publication the following books: 
‘“‘The Romance of the Sword,” a historical 
novel, translated from the French of 
Georges Duval, by Mary J. Safford ; ‘“‘Some 
Good Intentions and a Blunder,” by John 
Oliver Hobbes ; ‘‘The Company Doctor,” 
by Henry Edward Rood; “A Modern 
Pagan,” by Constance Goddard Du Bois; 
‘Corona of the Nantahalas,’’ by Louis Pen- 
dleton ; ‘‘Two Women,” by Lida Ostrom 
Vanamee ; and “ Aunt Belindy’s Points of 
View,” by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 


...»We welcome the coming American 
Historical Review, to be edited under the 
patronage of the historical departments of 
our leading universities. Mr. Bryce is re- 


ported to have said that in the United ° 


States is to be found the most active histor- 
ical center in the English-speakiog world; 
and certainly in no department of study 
has more progress been made of late in the 
methods of teaching. The American. His- 
torical Association is a very active and effi- 
clent organization; and it is strange that 
its members have thus far had no adequate 
representative review. The new journal 
will be a quarterly, and will be supported 
by a guaranty fund, and will have one re- 
sponsible editor with a board of advisory 
editors, among whom are Professors Ad- 
ams of Yale, McMaster of Pennsylvania, 
Sloane of Princeton, Stephens of Cornell, 
and Hart of Harvard. Besides affording 
space for longer historical articles and hith- 
erto unpublished documents, it will give 
attention to reviews of important books 
prepared by experts, and have notes of cur- 
rent news, of historians and their works, 
and the historical activities of the universi- 
ties, 
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JAterary and Biographical History, or Biblio- 
sate me ode: Dictionaty of the English Catho- 
fies from the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to 
the Present Time. By Joseph Gillow. Vol. 
1V. 8%x6, pp. 512. New York: Benziger 
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Most Rev. Dr. MacEvilly, Archbishop of 
Tuam, 10x7, pp. vii, 278. The same.......... $2 00 


Radcliffe College Monographs, No.7. The Unity 
of Fichte’s trine of Knowledge. By Anna 
Boynton Thompson. With an Introduction 
by Josiah Royce, Ph.D. 9¢x6, pp. xx, 215. 
MOUNO TUE CFs dacs cccedsiecedcsetnseese 150 

The Coming Revolution. By Henry L. Call. 8x ; 
53g, pp. 239. Bostcn: Arena Publishing Co.. 1 25 

Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle. By Charles No- 
dier. Translation and Introduction by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. First Edition. 73x 
534, pp. Xx, 80. Boston: Estes & Lauriat..... 

The Divorce Mill. Realistic Sketches of the 
South Dakota Divorce Colony. By Harry 
Hazel and 8. L. Lewis. 7¢x5, pp. 225. New 
York: The Mascot Pub. Co........ccccecceee . 025 

The Building of a Nation. The Growth, Pres- 
ent Condition and Resources of the United 
States with a Forecast of the Future. By 
Henry Gannett. Illustrated with maps, 
charts and diagrams. 8%xt, pp. xx, 25%. 

New York: The Henry T. Thomas Co........ 2 80 

—_ Ten Cents. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 

llustrated. 734x544, pp. 317. Boston: Lo- 
RINE N Rs do cacacaaceves..coacusccscees .oxas 150 

The Evolution of Whist. A Study of the Pro- 
gressive Changes which the Game has passed 
through from its Origin to the Present Time. 

By William Pole, F.R.S. 744x5, pp. xxvii, 
260. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.... 150 

A Primer of Evolution, By Edward Clodd, 
Illustrated. 634x444, pp. viil, 186. The same. 0 75 

Picturesque Detroit and Environs. Edited by 
Chas, F. Warner. One thousand Illustra- 
tions. 12x11, pp. 148. Northampton, Mass.: 









Picturesque Publishing Co................ - 20 
Littell’s Living Age. Sixth Series, Volume Y. 

From the beginning Vol. CCV, January, 

February, March, i895. 9%4x6, pp. vil, 8%. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets. 
By Vipa D. ScuppEk, Associate Professor of 
English Literature in Wellesley College. 
Crown &vo, gilt top, $1.75. 





Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful, philosoph- 
ical, and eloquent study of the characteristics of the 
poetry of the nineteenth century, to discover the 
development of thought on the highest themes, and 
analyzes keenly the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley 
Tennyson, Arnold, Clough and Browning. 


Russian Rambles. 
By ISABEL F. HAPGOOoD. Crown &vo, $1.50. 
Thirteen chapters on Russian life, people, and cus - 
toms. These are of special value as being the fruit 
of personal observation by an unusually intelligent 
and fair-minded visitor. 


A Soulless Singer. 

By MARY CATHERINE LEE, author of * A Qua- 

ker Girlof Nantucket ” and “ Inthe Cheering- 

Up Business.”” 16mo, $1.25. 

A singer with a wonderful voice but little feeling , 
has varied experiences, and in loving finds her soul. 
The story is told ina bright, readabie manner, and is 
likely to be one of the most popular of the season's 
novels, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 Kast 17th Street, New York. 








ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtisand Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments Py €.E.Pratt. Price, Sic 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones, Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, % Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root, A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
ilton, Price, 25 Cents. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. 4 cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,We. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO,7 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


THE «+ 


Mason & Risch== 
==Church Organs 


wy ~6Constructed on the Vocalion System are unsurpassed for 





‘\{ GRANDEUR, RICHNESS AND TONAL VARIETY. 


For agiven amount of money we furnish a larger and 
more complete organ than any other manufacturer. 
These instruments are constructed of the best mate- 
| rial, and in the most thorough manner. 
) ‘ They do not easily get out of order, and seldom, if ever 
i : require tuning. 
Organs for Music Rooms a Specialty. 


EAA AREA IES OE 8 
GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, 
FLAGLER, WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, 


Endorsed by SULLIVAN, PATTI, and a host of 


other eminent authorities. 





Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues sent 


free on application. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Limited, 


1-1! Summer St. Worcester Mass 
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GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER. 
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**When it comes to symposiums The 
Independent is hard to surpass, and last 
week’s splendid collection of articles 
relating to Lincoln is one notch ahead 
of anything our contemporary has 
done in this line.”’—The Congregational. 
tat. - 


The Independent 


of April 4th, 1895. 
FORTY-EIGHT PAGES: 
ABLEST AND MOST VALUABLE ISSUE 
in the 
FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OF ITS HISTORY 





ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN DESCRIBE HIM AND GIVE AB- 
SORBING REMINISCENCES. 


FORTY-TWO SPECIAL WRITERS. 





TRIBUTES, INCIDENTS and STORIES. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES BY SOLDIERS, 
STATESMEN AND CITIZENS. 

The late GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 

The Hon. Henry L. DAwes. Ex-Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, 

W. J. FerRGuson, Actor at Ford's Theater, 

W. H. HERNDON, Mr. Lincoln’s Law Partner, 

Gen. JAMES F. RUSLING, of General Sickles’s Staff, 

HENRY ©. BOWEN, Editor and Proprietor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, 

Major-Gen. 0.0, HOWARD, U.8.A., 

W.O.SToppankp, Mr. Lincoln’s Private Secretary, 

The Hon, ALEXANDER H. RItce, 
Massachusetts, 


Ex-Governor of 


MURAT HALSTED, Editor of The Brooklyn Unton, 
F, W. SEWARD, Son of Secretary Wm. H. Seward, 
The Hon. GeonGe 8. BOUTWELL, Ex-Secretary of 


the Treasury, 
Gen. NEAL Dow, of Portland, Me., Graduate of Lib- 
by Prison, 
The Hon. TaomAs L. JAMES, Ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 


FRANK B. CARPENTER, Author “Six Months inthe 
White House,” 

Grace GREENWOOD, Washington War Correspond- 
ent, 

Gen. Eapert L. VIELE, on Lincoln the Story-teller, 

THeopore L. Cuyver, D.D., of Brooklyn, 

The Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, U. 8. Senator from 


Alabama, 

Col. B. F. WATSON, of the Massachusetts Sixth Regi- 
ment, 

The Hon. L, E. CHITTENDEN, Ex-Registrar of the 
Treasury, 

DAVID GREGG, D.D.: Lincoln the Emancipator, 


JOHN D. KERNAN, Esq.: Pleading for a Deserter, 

CHAS. A. TINKER, Supt. Eastern Division W. U. 
Telegraph Co., . 

ETHAN ALLEN, Esq.: No Pardon for Slave Traders, 

Col. WILLIAM E. SINN, on Wilkes Booth, 

WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D.: Characteristic Incidents, 

DANIEL D. BIDWELL, Editor of the Hartford Evening 
Post, 

R. R. Wricut, President Georgia State Industrial 
College, 

Heyry W. KNIGHT, of Lincoln's Body Guard, 


Amos W. PEARSON, Editor of The Bulletin, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., 


F. B. SANBORN, Author of * Life of John Brown,” 
JOHN J. LILTLEFIELD, of Lincoln’s Law Office, 
Henry M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of The Evangelist, 


The Rev. Geo. W. PEPPER, Captain and Chaplain 
80th Ohio Vols., 


ALBERT H. CHANDLER, President Postal Telegraph 


Company. 

AARON M. POWELL, Formerly Editor Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 

DAVID Homer BATES, General Manager Bradstreet’s 
Agency. 

G. F. W, Brrew, D.D.: From Springfield, Ill., to 
Washington. 


Gen. CHAS. HAMLIN, Late Adjutant-General U. 8. 
Volunteers. 

Judge LAWRENCE WELDON, of the U. 8S. Court of 
Claims. 

JANET JENNINGS; Interviews with Ex-Sec. McCul- 
loch, etc. 

This matter wowld make an ordinary volume of 300 
pages, which would sell for about $2.00. Extra copies 
can now be had at this office, at the price of only 
ten centseach. Send orders promptly. Have two or 
more copies in every family—one for present use 
and one for preservation for children and grand- 
children. 


New subscribers can begin with the Lincoln num. 
ber. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 

Address _ 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
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COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopo.itTan is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50a 
year ; gives 1560 pages each year, with over 
§ 200 illustrations. Its contributors include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world, It is not surprising then 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in 1894. Ithas only to be seen 
to be appreciated. In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered forthe next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
cities and country districts. Address 
Cosmopouitan, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 









J. L. STACK CO. si \panPant Chicage 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 
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The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 


pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
pen, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
to..74 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


Via: 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square "36 East 14th Street New York 


LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS 
are a special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 


They are preferred for their uniform surface, 
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Oral Instruction To Young Deaf Children, 

The Sarah Fuller Home, School, pleasantly situated 
in West Medford, near Boston, Mass., was opened six 
years ago. for the purpose of teaching speech to deaf 
children from three to five years of age. 

Itis believed that the education of a deaf child can- 
not begin too early in the use of his mother tongue, 
eee seg me with parents or friends of deaf chil- 
dren of the above age invited. 

Children from other States received on paymentof 
tuition. 


REFERENCES: 
N. P. HALLOWELL, Esq., President National Bank of 
Commerce, Boston, 
Mrs. W. W. VAUGHAN, 354 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mrs. ROBERT H. STEVENSON, 58 Cnestnut Sr., Boston, 
Miss SARAH FULLER, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston, 
Dr. ALEX ANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D.C, 
For further information. address, Miss E. L. CLARK, 
Principal of the Home. West. Medford, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE whit 
WOMEN. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WANTED. 




















make $5 per day easy. Great 
AGE Nits seller. Write quick: 


idg., Chicago, Ill. 


A . CO., 1018 Boyce 





Sinancial. 
ELECTRIC AND STEAM COMPETI- 
TI 


As was predicted in THE INDEPENDENT 
a year ago, the competition of the trolley 
lines with steam railroads is becoming 
acute. The instance which was then 
mentioned in these columns—that of the 
withdrawal of trains between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., through the loss 
of patronage because of the establishment 
of the electric railway between those two 
cities—is now being duplicated in other 
parts of the United States. In New Eng- 
land, where the cities, towns and villages 
are not so far apart, competition is be- 
coming plain to the dullest observer. 
Electric railways, which were first pro- 
jected to run from one town to another, 
by consolidating have formed continuous 
lines, and these are cutting into the re- 
ceipts of the steam railroads heavily. 
Figures have been published showing 
how largely local travel has fallen off on 
the New Haven Railroad, both on branch- 
es such as the Naugatuck an@ on the 
main line between New York and Boston. 
The question of the policy regarding these 
formidable competitors is fast becoming 
a “burning” one with the officers of all 
the steam railroads running through the 
more settled portions of the country. 

It has been clear from the outset that 
this competition, while of local benefit in 
the majority of cases, has been really un- 
fair. The steam railways purchased the 
ground upon which their tracks, stations 
and terminals have been laid out, and are 
therefore property owners as well as trans- 
porters in the districts they serve, and, like 
all property owners, must pay their pro- 
portion of the public taxes. That taxes 
are no light matter may be seen from the 
fact that last year these taxes averaged 
$350 per mile for all the railways of the 
United States, being much more than that 
for the more valuable lines at the East. 

Now the trolley lines are under little or 
no expense of this sort. In « majority of 
cases they do not pay taxes, and in all 
cases they have been granted the right of 
way free of all charges along the common 
highway ; but while this distinction has 
made the competition, as we have just 
said, unfair to the steam railroads as 
property owners and tax payers, it has 
not, until lately, been stated in terms 
which could be seized upon by the attor- 
neys. Now, however, the Supreme Court 
of the State of Pennslvania has rendered a 
decision which goes to the root of the 
matter. 

This decision states, in the first place, 
that where a trolley road is chartered to 
run through several towns and districts, 
upon the refusal of any one of these 
towns or districts to allow the building, 
the remaining portions of the projected 
line cannot be built ; the enterprise must 
stand or fall as a whole. But the most 
important part of the Pennsylvania de- 
cision relates to the rights under which 
the electric roads are built. The court 
holds that the laws which originally with- 
held the right of eminent domain from 
street roads and made them depend- 
ent upon the consent of the municipal or 
local authorities for the use of the streets 
or common highways, were founded upon 
the theory that these lines were local roads 
exclusively. This theory is violated when- 
ever it happens that a number of thess 
local surface roads are joined together so 
as to make a continuous line—in short, the 
only privilege which the township au- 
thorities can grant is that for the con- 
struction of a surface railway which 
shall be of local benefit to the people of 
their own district — this and nothing 
more. The moment a company, formed 
by the consolidation of a number of these 
local lines, undertakes to transport pas- 
sengers from one village or city through 
another to a third, they violate the theory 
of the law under which they are operating, 

the Pennsylvania Court says, and thereby 
put a ‘‘servitude” upon the abutting 
property for which they must pay in dam- 
ages before such through lines can be 
operated. The effect of this decision is to 
stop the construction of many projected 
electric lines which are intended to sarve 
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three or more villages or townships, be- 
cause the payment of abutting damages 
to property along the road will practically 
prohibit the building. 

This decision of the Court in Pennsyl- 
vania is probably applicable in a greater 
or less degree to all the cities of the Union, 
and affords a chance whereby the steam 
railways can appeal to the courts for 
protection against this kind of competi- 
tion until the whole matter has been 
argued out before the various legislatures, 
and laws fairer toall concerned have been 
enacted. 

Something of the same idea has lately 
come up in Connecticut, where a trolley 
road waz projected to run _ between 
New Haven and Derby. The projectors 
proposed to buy their right of way 
through private property, but the steam 
company immediately raised the point 
that if they did so they could not 
come under the street railway law, but 
under the general statutes relating to 
steam railways. The Legislative Com- 
mittee decided this point well taken. Un- 
questionably, in some form, the trolley 
lines will continue to be extended, because 
they afford cheap and easy facilities to 
passengers ; but since the State has com- 
pelled the steam railroads to buy their 
property and be subject to all the laws of 
taxation, the State cannot, in common 
justice, allow the trolley lines to compete 
with them by granting to these electric 
railroads privileges, without expense, for 
which the steam companies have paid 
heavily. We cannot foresee just what 
shape the trolley problem will take in the 
future ; but the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania leads to the belief 
that some compromise between these two 
interests, fairer to all concerned than the 
present condition of things, will be 
evolved. 


> 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WHILE trade is quiet and was inter- 
rupted by the Easter holidays, there is no 
abatement of the hopefulness which has 
now been developing for a month or more. 
The present revival is expressing itself 
more in advancing prices than in enlarged 
demand, and to this extent is not thor- 
oughly satisfactory, so long as it stimu- 
lates speculation and checks the actual 
consumption of products. On the other 
hand it is argued that the rise in values, 
conspicuous in many articles, is the in- 
evitable reaction from low prices and di- 
minished supplies, There is much truth 
in this statement, and it is being used for 
its full value by speculators. Bank clear- 
ings at the principal cities are smaller than 
last year, and railroad earnings on thirty- 
five lines during the first week of April 
showed the paltry increase of 0.417; all 
of which demonstrates the limited volume 
of business even when compared with the 
exceptionally dull period of 1894. Petro- 
leum, cotton and beef were higher in 
price. Crop reports are receiving more 
attention, and thus far are moderately 
encouraging. The labor question is again 
assuming importance, for the reason that 
some establishments have voluntarily 
restored wages to last year’s level, while 
others have been compelled by circum- 
stances. A good many manufacturers 
are still running without a profit, and are 
anxiously awaiting better markets. What 
is chiefly needed to give business improve- 
ment a substantial basis is an enlarged 
consuming or buying powcr among the 
masses, which is necessarily a matter of 
slow growth, governed entirely by the 
demand for labor and the rate of wages. 








On the. Stock Exchange values were 
well maintained. The industrials were 
generally strong, and there was also # 
good,demand for low-priced bonds. Sev- 
eral specialties on the stock list showed 
continued strength. The London market 
was closed for three business days ; but this 
had little effect here. Speculation on the 
London Exchange has been active of late, 
and large profits have been made by 
speculators in the African gold craze. 
The inference is that some of these profits 
will be invested in American stocks and 

‘ponds. In general, therefore, our market 
} is in a buoyant mood; and tho almost n° 
‘tirely in control of professionals, it show? 
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no symptom of weakness at this writing: 
The unsatisfactory condition of the coal 
trade, the reduction of Jersey Centrals 
dividends, the issue of receiver’s cer- 
tificates by the Erie, and the first sac- 
rifices required by Atchison security 
holders were all comparatively ignored. 
Yet there are conditions whicb, unless 
improved, may be an effectual check on 
bull operations ; these being the railroad 
situation and the uncertainty about oper- 
ations of the bond syndicate. Altho the 
outlook for railroad earnings is promising 
in spite of present small returns, stock- 
holders are not likely to receive much ben- 
efit for some time to come because of the 
exceptional outlays for repairs, renewals, 
etc., rendered necessary after the severe 
economies of the last twelve months. Then 
the condition of the foreign exchanges 
and the operations of the bond syndicate 
are matters of important uncertainty. 
Should Europe return the new Govern- 
ment bonds with any freedom, as some 
believe they will, the effect here would be 
discouraging, and the Government might 
be forced to borrow another $50,000,000 
and repeat the syndicate operation. The 
late rise has been considerably stimulated 
by the bond issue, and its ultimate success 
in relieving the Treasury will have much 
to do with maintaining the present im- 
provement. Foreign exchange rules very 
firm, and gold would undoubtedly be 
shipped were it not for artificial condi- 
tions, The advance in cotton, oil, cattle 
and pork also threatens to limit exports, 
while imports continue to increase. 
In March our exports of breadstuffs, oils, 
provisions and cotton were $42,275,000, a 
decrcase of over $5,000,000, compared 
with the same month last year. In Feb- 
ruary our total exports of domestic prod- 
uce were $55,224,000, a decrease of over 
$8,000,000, while our imports aggregated 
$58,300,000, an increase of nearly $10,- 
000,000. It follows that if this adverse 
balance be long continued, it will have to 
be settled either by securities or gold. 
The money market was quiet and easy, 
call loans being quoted at 2@2}¢%. Time 
money is steady at 3@3}¢ for 60 to 90 days. 
Longer dates are 4@4}%. The supply of 
commercial paper is increasing. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 
April 13. April6. Increase. 


Loans, .......66.  $481,023,100 — $48U,438,300 584,800 
Specle.....0..000 65,387,00J GAATL.20 915,800 
Legal tenders... 75,493,400 74,664,350 829,100 
Deposits..... sense 503,830,300 500,822,380 3,008, 209 
Circulation...... 13,141,300 13,084,000 57,500 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.......... ++ = $65,337,000 $64,471,200 $915,800 
Legal tenders... 75,493,400 74,664,300 829,100 


Total reserve.. $14,880,400 $139 
Reserve required 

Against dep’ts. —125,9.7,625 125,205,575 752,050 

Surp. reserve.. $14,922,775 $13,929,925 $992,850 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


35,500 $1,744,900 





April Mth, 184—Surplus, .........ceceeeeeeeees $30,831,000 
April 15th, 1893—Surplus......... Réneseceneree ee LL 072,550 
April ltth, 1892—Surpius....... ecerccercocsvecse 15,788,500 
April 8th, lo¥1—Surplus............. ore Te 
April 19th, 1890—Surplus........000. 0 seceeees +» 1,824,450 


GOVEKNMENT BONDS, 


' Government bonds were quoted aa fol- 
lows: 





Bid. Ask. d 
Re pai riage et Seka pcceubenebes 95 . 
New ds, Registered........... .eccceeceeceee 1% «12 
MOw 48, COUPON. ....00.-0000ccn0ceese senaee 1wW% OL 
4s, Registered............. 11% 
4s, Coupons...... Crcccccces ; 112% 
New 5s, Registered..... ....... eereedeccens 116% 
$8, Coupons............. sedeccesmnenennetesioid 115% 6 
Currency 68, 185..........e.se00... coccccccce KOU 
Currency 60, 1WU6..... . ....ss.esccecccccceee W246 
Currency ts, 1997....... pinneeessicecneesces + 10546 ‘ 
Currency oe seeee coee eo AUBG o 
Currency 6s, 1899.......... .. © cee scecccccccokld . 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 13th,were: 


American Ex...,.., 15954) 
Butchers’ & Drovers’.155 eee poten ea is? 
1 





Femmes _,, Re: 8’¢| Mechanics’ & Trad’s’.15U 

Aare pg Rab tecesenwemed = dercaunts’.. . 138 
Ri tnekimsesegecs ‘ soutnern.., ee 

Greenwich | 3370°7277"7 SMS SU niese<ccescesevcesd rt 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Baring, Magoun & Co, quote 
&ctual rates for sterling as follows : 
Sixty days..... . 
Dem 






niece 
cola Te tttttseeneseseene oxen h BAGO 


Poe eeseeee coeees 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 















Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
America...... eeeccvecsestons 203 200 210 
American Exchange....... 15954 156 160 

291 250 osee 

Broadway.....cccccccsccceee 2aodg 235 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 15034 Te ss sees. 
Central National........... 120 19 125 
Chase National. .... ° 225 50 esse 
Chatham...........- e 340 340 400 
Chemical......... Seceees se ee 4,250 4,000 4,800 
OGY ncccccccccccccccccccccccce 463 450 ine? 
Citizens’ ....cccoccccccccccccs ll 130 150 
Columbila........-++++ ecccece cece 200 ecoe 
ao I 182 wale 

Continental. ......ccecseveee 127 15 eves 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 27534 280 300 
East River....ccccccosseeseee 135 135 150 
275 200 . 

Fifth Avenue........02..0008 625 2,000 eee 


First National....... ...... 540 2,500 wees 
First National of S.I...... 119 115 125 


Fourteenth Street....... a 11044 170 aoe 
Fourth National........666. sees 189 188 
PraRklin....ccccccceses cooce 100 cose pore 
Gallatin National...... eee 308g 30 620 
Garfield National..... .... . 400 300 ne 

German American....... ee 3 12 122 
German Exchange....... eo €«696600 116 cece 
Germania. ...ec.ccseeeccsene 350 Bu0 ° 


Greenwich...,....0-.seseeee — 1T5G 160 




















HANOVEL.....cecceseeeseeeseeee B09 

Hide and Leather.......... 4 cece 110 
Hudson River....... eccesere §6=— MD 150 cove 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 500 540 
EPVING. .cccccccccce eesees socoe «| OUS 135 130 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 170 210 
LADEFCY...cccccce cocccccccee 116 110 125 
Lincolp National............ 565 565 cece 
Manhattan.......... cco }§8=— 88 182 190 
Market and Fulton......... 215 215 2:5 
Mechanics’.....0..000 seeees 182 181 187 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 150 145 165 
Mercantile......ssscecoeseeee 184 160 lsu 
Merchants’........... soscess SEB 134 140 
Merchants’ Exchange..... « 112% 120 
Metropolitan.........sseeees « 3% 26 6 
Metropolis..... meecenetivesbee” ~ seen 40 465 
Mount Morris.......0.e00008 M0 1lu eves 

Murray Hill............008+. did seco 
a 166 130 1665 
225 228 2387 
New York County........ 587 540 600 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 100 125 
NAIMEM...cccccccsccccccvesccee - i 120 iia 
Nineteenth Ward........... 145 110 cove 
North America,............ 140 137 145 
Oriental..... Petre eoccee sooo BBB 200s 230 
PACIAC.cccccccce coccccccccce § TMG 175 eves 
= Par.ccs scccccsccsess cocsccse §6=— 0B 275 300 
POO Bi vccciccscsesecccscsvocs «=F PPry 290 
PRODIE. 0 .ccoccesccseseccccs oy 115 14 125 
REPUDiC..cccccccce soe cece 155 147 160 
Seaboard National ....... 163 168 169 
Second National... ........ 350 300 teee 
Seventh National........... 121 120 ecco 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 96 1u2 
BAXCH..cccoccss « 815 800 — 
Southera National.... 150 140 160 
State of New York..... owe = 108 104 112 

Third National. 105 105 
Tradesmen’s... 100 wae 95 
Twelfth Ward. 125 onan 12 
DION...cccee corccceccccce oo eres 200 ésee 
Union Square....... @ eee 1 200 205 
United States National.... 180 cove 
Western National.. . Mk 15 
West Side........... 280 cove 








FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
... Business is improving. 


....There is a rumor that the Pullman 
and the Wagaer Palace Car Companies 
are about to be consolidated. 


....Chicago had a grain fleet of sixtv- 
six vessels laden with about 5,000,000 
bushels of wheat, corn and oats, ready to 
sail for Buffalo upon the opening of navi- 
gation, which took place about a week 
ago, 


....Northern California shipped during 
the year 1894, of green and dried decidu- 
ous fruits and citrus fruitsand vegetables, 
27,099 cars, and Southern California 
shipped 10,527 cars. The increase of 
shipments for 1894 over 1893 was 164 per 
cent. 


.-..President Samuel Spencer, of the 
Southern Railroad, who has just made an 
extensive tour throughout the South, says 
that conditions in the South are im- 
proving, and that the South is turning its 
attentiva more and more to manufaciures 
and agricultural products rather than to 
cotton raiwing, the resuit being that there 
is more independence and less debt among 
the Southern farmers, 


....-Thomas C. Acton, President of the 
Bank of New Amsterdam, of this city, 
will soon retire from the presidency on 
account of continued ill-health. His po- 
sition will be taken by George H, 
Wyckoff, the present Vice Prezident of 
the Gartield National Bank. Mr. Acton 
will be made Chauman of the Board of 
Directors, and Mr. A. D. Juilliard, re- 
cently appointed Park Commissioner by 
Mayor Strong, will enter the directory. 


...-The Chattanooga Tradesman gives 
the whole number of ppindies aud looms in 
mills now erected and in Operation in the 
Svuth compariag 1890 with 1895. The 
total number of spindles has increased 
from 1,699,082 in 1890 to 3,001,340 in 1895, 
Looms have increased from 33,865 in 1890 
to 70,874 in 1895, showing an increase of 
nearly 100% in both spindles and looms, 
There are now, in the South, thirty-six 
mills projected and in course of erection, 





....Chbitral, in the region of Upper In- 
dia, the inhabitants of which the British 
are now attempting to punish and, per- 
haps subjugate, was, until the entrance 
of the British Army, entirely without 
commerce and without money. The peo- 
ple accepted the rupees given them by the 
British officers for the performance of 
petty services, esteeming them highly as 
ornaments ; but they made serious objec- 
tions to receiving too many of them as 
their use of ornaments was limited. 


....United States Minister Bayard 
writes the Department of State that man- 
ufacturersof boots and shoes in.the United 
States are finding a profitable remunera- 
tion by the sale of their goods in the for- 
eign markets, and incloses a newspaper 
article which states that an English shoe 
manufacturer received a consignment of 
American shoes delivered free to his ware- 
hous: at a lower cost than he could pro- 
duce them in his own factory, and that he 
said that he could sell ten times as many 
of that class of goods as of any other. 


....The Supreme Court of Kansas has 
decided in the case of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad against the 
Atchison County Commissioners and 
County Treasurer that the township as- 
sessors of Atchison County could not dis- 
criminate by assessing all property in the 
county except the railroad at 25% of its 
actual valuation and the railroad at its 
full value. Itwould hardly seem that the 
assessors of any township, even the most 
decidedly Populistic, would attempt so 
crazy a thing as such discrimination. 


...-Llt seems to have been the practice 
for Americans visiting Quebec to make 
purchases of articles in fur which the 
dealer has contracted to deliver on this 
side of the line free of duty. His habit 
has been to send the goods to his agents 
living on the border, who have smuggled 
them across and sent them by express to 
the buyers. The Treasury agents have 
traced some of these purchases to the 
buyers, and have easily convinced them 
that they were guilty of smuggling, and 
have collected the Custom House duties, 
It is now hoped that these suwuggling 
Operations wil be checked in the fuure, 


....There has been a great deal of dis- 
Gussion and interest taken in the very 
rapid advance in the price of beef, and, 
in consequence, of Other meats, 80 much so 
that the Hon, J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has directed the 
Cuief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to make an investigation into the causes, 
Some of the principal dealers in New 
York say that uudoubtedly the advance 
is OWing Lo a deficiency in the receipts of 
cattle at the killing points. ‘The New 
York manager of one of the great slaugh- 
tering houses has said that the number of 
cattle in the country on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1895, was estimated to be 2,000,000 
head less tnan on the first of Junuary, 
1894, He adds that high prices wiil pre- 
vail unul the grass-fed cattle reach the 
slaughtering peus about the first of July. 


...-The plan of reorganization of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe has been 
Ofliciaily aunounced. 


‘“‘Atchison general mortgage 4% bonds, 
with coupon No. Y of January 1st, 1894, aud 
wll subse qQueLt thereto attached Will receive 
under the Plain: 75% per cent, of tne princi 
pal in uew general mortgage 4% one noan- 
dred year gold bounds, veating interest trom 
October Ist, 1835; 40% in 4% one huudred 
year adjustment vouds, bearing interest 
payable only out of net earnings, nou-cu- 
mulative to July Ist, 1900, and cumulative 
alter that dale; aud 1% on the deposited 
bonds will be paid in cash at the time of 
deposit in respect of three montus’ luterest 
tuercon, if deposited on or befure the lento 
day of June, 1845, 

“Atcnisuu 4% second mortgage bonds, 
class A, With coupou No. 4of April Ist, 18¥4, 
aud all subsequent thereto attached ; aud 
Atchison lucume bonds of 188¥, with coupon 
No, 5, of September 1st, 184, and ail suvse- 
quent Ltuerelo allucued. ‘l'uese bonus are 
ussessed 4%, and are entitled under toe Plan 
to receive 118% of their par value in 5% uon- 
cumulative preferred suvck of the uew Com- 


any. 

- Asehicen 4% second mortgage bonds, 
class K, with coupon No, 4 of April Ist, 
18¥4, and all subsequent thereto attached 
are assessed 4%. iuese bonds are entivied, 
under tne Pla, to receive Llog of their par 
vaiue in 5% nuon-cumulative preferred stuck 
of ube new Cumpany. ‘l'ue stuck is assessed 
$10 per suare, 

**Svocknuiders will receive for each $100 
share and assessmeut of $10 paid thereon 
$l0u iu common stock, $10 In prelerred 
stock,” 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASPAU STKEET, NEW XORK, 
Sena Jor our last of * Seected Necurites.” 


MOORE BROTHEKS, 
311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOAN Sire ci aitien joie rons extate. 
ES PARES rena Sod take goucrsicharve 
or B gtd Satisiactory New Yors, Poilsdeipuia 
and New hagland referenves, 
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Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Baring, Magoun & Co., 


15 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in DOLLARS for use of travellers in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
POUNDS STERLING for use in Europe and 
the East, azainst deposit of cash, prime secu- 
rities, or satisfactory guarantee. 


New York and New England 
OLD UNASSENTED STOCK 


DEALT IN BY 


Wm. Morris imbrie & Co., 


56 Broadway, New York. 











When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company, 
NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or 
Circular Notes, and Halfthe Cost, 

Available at over 20,000 Placesin Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Auscralla, Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
aud elsewhere, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued tor $10, $20, $50 
Ba) tii ° » $50, $100 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without cemmission or 
discount by an extended list of Bankers, 

Rates and Further Particulars cau be ob- 
tained from any Awent of the American Exe 
press Company, also at the Principal Offices: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
65 Broadway. 73 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


6% Investment Gold Bonds 


OF 


$500 AND $1,000. 


Secured by First Mortgage over desirable City 
properties valued at more than twice the amount of 
the issue and yielding a revenue more thau twice the 
amount required for interest, 

To persons having capital to invest these Bondsare 
highly recommended, 

For further particulars apply to 


JAMES MARWIOK, Chartered Accountant, 








FORT PAYNE. DEKALB CO., ALABAMA. 
On line of Queen & Crescent Reilway, 
51 Miles South of Chattanooga, Teun. 

91 Miles North of Birmingham, Ala. 
Beautiful Homes on Lookout Mountain. 
Giood Markeis. Cheap Traasportatien. 
Two Hundred 20, 40 and 80 Acre Fruit Farms. 
$5 TO $10 PER ACRE, 

One-fifth cash, balance in 1, 2, 3 and 4 years to the first 
one hundred settlers. Kich Soil, Never-Failing Crops, 
Lumber pienty and cheap, raises Finest Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Plums, Prunes, Grapes, Figs, Pecan, 
English Walnuts and Peanuts. Vegetabies attain 
large growth,and goud markets for everything raised. 
Dwellings free of rent to settlers until they can build 
their own homes. 
NO SALOONS IN OUR COLONY, 
For full particulars, railroad rates, maps, etc.,apply to 
INTER-NATIONAL HOMESTEAD CO. 
1921 First Avenue, 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. 


SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS, No. 58 WALL STREET, N, Y. 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 


provide a fixed income 
ANNUITY BOND during life. SacURIT Y 
ABPutpUaE. tuuishing care, they prolong life. 
They double the income of elderly persons,and on joint 
lwea are puyuble to the survivor. For best terms adaress 
(stating dave of birth) ts. G, Carpenter, 256 B’way, N.Y. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President; STUY VES- 
ANT Fist, Vice Presiaent; KUWAKD FE. POOR, 
Vice President; GEO. 5. ulUKOK, Casoler; EDW, 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Campssad.ce cccccccccccce cocccccccvcce $2,000,000 
Surplus.........-.++ ‘ cesseeee 5,000,000 
Extensive Suatecy Vaults for the Conven- 
jence of Deposiiors aud Investors. 
fntrance only through the Beak, 

DIRECTORS: t.bevezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant F isn, George 5. tiart, Charles Stepndach, 
Charies Scribner, Kuward C, Hoyt, taward EB, Poor, 
W. Kockwell rots, August Gelmont, Richard Vela- 
field, Francis K. Appieton, Johu Jacob Astor, George 
8. Hickok, Geurge rrederick Viewr. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do nut default. Consefvative investors 
are invited tocxumine. luterest aud priucipa: net wo 
lender, ‘I'wenty-two years’ Dusiuess and no loss. ‘The 
hignest retereuces. pend for descriptive pampniet, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
621 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicage, 
First National Bank Bidg., lewe Fails, Ia, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
ee $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
ae gee! of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc,, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. _ 


Dl Sas Ts Cmay, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELBVENMILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atany time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, | WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D, WILLIS JAMES, |ALEX. E. Orn, 
JOHN A. STEWART, | WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKbs, (GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, |FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD CooPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
CHARLES 5. SMITH, JOHN J, PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there isa strong chance, in my 
opinion, that the shipments from and to the bead of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,000,000 tons 
yearly —or more than any other porton earth.” 

Capt. ALEX. MCDOUGALL. 

The Commerce of Duluth has increased fully 25 
per cent. since the panic of 184%5—no other city makes 
such a record, Itis the safest and best place to in- 
vest. Write us for further information, 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 
Total Assets - 





307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


tures- Write for description. 

Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

High-class long and short. ip vestments. 


_ DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK SECURITY 
4¢ WALL ST., NEW YORK CITy. 

T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

held April 3d, 1895, a semi-annual dividena 

of FIVE PER CENT. was declared upon the capital 

stock of the Company, payable May Ist, 1805, to stock- 

holders of record at the closing of the books April 

15th, 1895. The books will reopen on May Ist, 189. 

JOHN L. LAMSON, Second Vice President, 


Write us. 





& TRUST CO.,, 


NOTICE, 

By resolution of the Board of Directors uf the 
METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY, 
of New York, a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAK- 
TER PER CENT. per share is declared on the capital 
stock of this company, payable at the opening of 
business on Monday, April 15th, 1895, to stockholders 
of record, at the close of business on Wednesday, 
April 3d, 18%, when the transfer books shall be 
closed. 

The transfer books will re-open April 16th, 1895. 

CHARLES E, WARKEN, Secretary. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 
A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Monday, April 15, 1885, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Saturday, March 30, 1895, 
The transfer books will be closed from April 1 to 
April 14, 185, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 15, 1895. 





COMMERCIAL. 


WHOLESALE business shows a very lim- 
ited increase, and retailers still complain 
that the masses are obliged to economize. 
This naturally limits business improve- 
ment, which cannot be sybstantial until 
the buying powers of the public begin to 
expand. A larger demand for labor and 
advancing wages suggest better things in 
this direction, however. Crop prospects 
are now being watched with closer inter- 
est, but last week’s reports were feature- 
less except for favorable rains. 


The advances in oil and cattle were the 
most striking events of the week. Oil 
rose to $1.80, the highest in seventeen 
years, owing to reduced stocks and small 
production. Two years ago oil sold at 
58c.; but this was at a time of overpro- 
duction. The advanced price is already 
stimulating an active search for new 





THE 


The New Model 


emingten 
No. “Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED. 
Many Notable Improvements. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, Seamans & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








wells. The advance in beef is likewise 
attributed to scarcity, of which exagger- 
ated accounts have appeared in the daily 
press. The short corn crop caused the 
advance, which thus far chiefly benefited 
growere. Inthe last three months receipts 
of cattle at the privcipal cities showed a 
decrease of 230,000 head. Speculation 
in grain was featureless. Wheat declined 
slightly to 64c. for No. 2. Corn fell 1c, to 
50c. A slightly better export demand 
for wheat was reported. Actual im- 
provement in the iron trade is small, 
but expectations are well sustained. The 
weekly output of pig iron on April 1st 
was 158,000 tons, a small increase over 
March Ist. As there was no decrease in 
stocks of importance, these figures appar- 
ently represent current consumption. 
The cval trade situation is still very un- 
promising to producers. Reading de- 
mands a percentage of 21 and refuses to 
arbitrate, hence the outlook for peace and 
more profitable prices in the coal trade is 
anything but promising. A fair business 
is being done in dry goods, and cotton 
fabrics continue strong, owing not only to 
small stocks but to the advance in cotton. 
Print cloths rose 4c. to 2gc. Woolen goods 
were quiet, and manufacturers of textiles 
have been perplexed by frequent labor 
troubles. Cotton was more active, except 
for the long interruption at Easter, and 
advanced to 6.56c. for middling uplands. 
Sales of wool were heavier than usual, 
being over 6,000,000 Ibs, at the three lead- 
ing cities last week. The demand for 
boots and shoes appears to have been 
checked by the late advance, but this 
branch of industry is in much better con- 
dition than a few months ago. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 


subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 








—_ 


. One year... 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........00 
One year eaca to two subscribers 
Three years to one subscriber..., 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber... 
Five subscribers one year each.... 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not seht to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. RG 

HUNTING AND FISHING. 

THE artist who drew the sketches in * Hunt- 
ing and Fishing,” a pamphlet of 90 pages, issued 
by W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent of the Chicago and North-West- 
ern Railway Company, of Chicago, LIl., must 
certainly be a sportsman in the best sense of the 
word, as his illustrations are exceedingly life- 
like; and one, in examining them, can almost 
hear the swiri of the line as it flies turough the 
air and the noise of the gun. ‘This little book 
gives a list with very full descriptions of a large 
number Of fishing and hunting resorts along the 
line of the Chicago and North-Western il- 
way, and some of them are the most noted ones 
for these exhilarating sports to be found in 
the country. Any one with any particular kind 
of sport on his mind can accommodated, 
whether it be bear, deer, quail, partridge, etc., 
or muscalonge, pickerel, lake trout or brook 
trout, can find it of the finest quality. Then, 
too, the scenery of the part of the country 
reached by the Chicage and North-Western 
Railway is wild and beautiful. Any of our 
readers can secure this book by sending to Mr. 
Kniskern for it, 
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INDEPENDENT. 


FROM an advertisement in our financial col- 
umns it will.be seen that the American Express 
Company of this city have provided a necessity 
for travelers by issuing their Travelers’ Cheques 
in amounts from ten dollars to two hundred dol- 
lars for the use of persons traveling abroad or in 
this country. As these are available at over 
twenty thousand placesin foreign countries and 
the United States, and can be cashed without 
commission, discount or identification, it will 
be at once seen that they are a very great boon 
for foreign and domestic travelers. 


THE Inter-National Homestead Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., are offering, as will be seen 
by reference to their advertisement in our 

nancial Department, inducements to people of 
good character to settle in Fort. Payne, Dekalb 
County, Ala. They are offering farms at a very 
low price per acre suitable for raising fruits of 
all kinds, for which good markets can always be 
had. Full particulars will be sent upon appli- 
cation to the Inter-National Homestead Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 


Tne E. Howarp Watch AND CLOcK Com- 
PANY, of Boston, have just placed upon the 
market a NEw Mope. Warcnu, which is the re- 
sult of over any years’ experience in the art of 
fine watchmaking. While retaining all of those 
features which have made the * Howard” 
watch famous throughout the oonetey for its 
accurate time-keeping qualities, they have in- 
troduced a number of changes which experi- 
ment and use have shown to be advantageous, 
and they feel they can truthfully say that the 
New Move. Howarp watches are the highest 
grade,and the most accurate time-keepers man- 
ufactured in the United States, and second to 
none in the world. 

These movements are very highly finished, 
with 17 fine — jewels, with double sunk 
dials and adjusted in the most accurate manner 
to position and isochronism, and to the 
te in temperature. They are manutac- 
tured in two grades, both in open face and 
hunting, and in two sizes, the larger, or * 18 
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Dress Fabrics 


in Black and Colored. 


FANCY MOHAIRS, 
Check and Fancy Cheviots, 


SCOTCH SUITINGS, 


Plain Tweeds, Serges, Cheviots, 


HOMESPUNS, 


Camel’s Hair Suitings. 
> 


CREPONS. 
Silk, All Wool, & Silk & Wool, 


New and Beautiful Weaves. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Trroadovey LR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





CARPETS. 


Special attention Is called to our elegant line of 


Royal Wilton and Wilton Velvets. 


For wear, we think they surpass all others. 


Tapestry Brussels 


From We, to 6'c, the yard. 


New Weave Ingrains 


Having Brussels effects, 
At 49 CENTS the yard. 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


Our “NEW HARTFORD” 


(in all sizes.) 
“THE MOST POPULAR!’ 


at 37 1-2 CENTS the square foot. 
We have also made from odd pieces of all grades of 


Carpetings, 
RUCS 


in all sizes, just right for Hotels, 
with Borders, 





Cottages and Summer Residences» 


Bring size of room. 


MATTINGS, 


WE ARE BEYOND COMPETITION ! 
Some patterns as low as 
$3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 


Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese (cotton and trout 
line warps), $5, $s and upward. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.,N.¥. 
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size,” giving a plain and easily-read dial, and 
the smaller, or “16 size,” making the “ideal 
gentieman’s watch.” 

Correspondence is invited, and full details 
and information will be furnished we address. 
ing the Company’s offices at 383 Washington 
Street, Boston; 41 Maiden Lane, New York; 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Journeay & Burnham, 


BROOKLYN. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
65c ; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c. 
Illuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 7c. and S5c. 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP- 
HERD CHECKS. Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 50c. to 75c. 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 





Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Etc. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
Old Gold and Brown. 


Grenadine Department. 


This department contains the great- 
est assortment of Street and Evening 
fabrics to be found. 

This week we shall have a special 
exhibit. The new shirred elastic 
Taffeta, expressly woven for sleeves, 
waists, and all kind of trimming that 
fashion demands—Six different com- 
binations. 

The other new novelty is a collec- 
tion of twenty entirely new shadings 
in silk and wool lustrous poplin 
Crepe. 

Positively the above are not to be 
found elsewhere in this country. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Chenille Table Covers 
At Half Regular Prices. 


Several thousand Che- 
nille Table Covers—the 
very best quality ever 
turned out—have come 
to us on such decidedly 
advantageous terms 
that we are able to dis- 
tribute them at half reg- 
ular prices. 

The designs are ex- 
quisite, the colorings 
rich — including Ked, 
Terra Cotta, Olive, Blue 
and Old Kose—all have 

heavy ball fringe, and at the following prices are 
bargains that, should be availed of by every 
thrifty housekeeper 


1 yard square, 


90 Cents. 


1 1-2 yards square 


$1.85 


2 yards square, 
$2.90 
We pay postage or express 
charges. 


—Linen Catalogues free— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Summer 
Comfort 


The *“*Mosely” 
Folding Bath 
Tubs, and 
Water 


Dry Goods, 











ee 





Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


a oh Heaters 
~~” ' For Folding 
and Stationary Baths — 
and Kitchen Boilers. 
Gas, Gasoline or Coal Oil for Fuel. 


*g illus- 
For City or Country Homes. Send 2c. for cat’g Illus 
trating 20 styles Folding Tubs, etc. and be convinced. 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO» 


G. 161 8. Canal 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, BOSTON: | gs, 
West lath St 88 Diamond St. _ 3% Washingwn 
LOS ANGELES. BAN FRANCISCO. 
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BROADWAY 
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FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


A BUSINESS THAT GROWS 


_ only as it deserves to grow. Now and 
then one might buy out of friendship—but he would soon get tired of it. 
Watch the crowds that come here, get their experience, get their 
thoughts. You'll then stop wondering at all this activity, 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


Take half an hour, go up and down the long aisles 
among the heaps of woven beauties. Almost like 
wandering through windrows of flowers in a summer 
meadow. And the littleness of the prices is as 
charmingly surprising as the largeness of the stocks. 

Knop Curl novelty—cute twists of surface thread 
punches—46 in., top of the style. Oddest of them all, 
$1.50 ya. 

Knotty silk French Granite Sulitings for the swell- 
est tailor gown. In the dainty katydid green and 
minor blue. Lumpy, bumpy, buttopy ground, $1 
the yd. 

silk and mohair, silk and wool Crepon, light weight, 
but strong, from the goat hair, handsome and firm, 
#2 kind at $1.50. 

Double silk warp Crepon, 25 shades, including even- 
ing tints, $1.25 kind at $1, 

Fine English two-toned whipcord and Dublin twist 
Suitings, 46 and 48 In., $1.25 and $1.50 kinds, $1 and 
$1.25 ya. 


SILKS. 


Not a day but we're selling twice over as many 
silks asa year ago. Such a thing doesn’t come by 
chance. There must be deserving or there wouldn't 
be such persistent response, 


It’s a great deal to have quality, styles and prices 
right. It’s a great deal more for your peace of mind 
to have a perfect light to see the goods in. Pick un- 
der the clear light of the Rotunda, and you see the 
shades exactly as they are. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Do you know what the actual cost of a Sewing Ma- 
chine is? Very likely youdon’t. Not onein a hun- 
dred does. The old prices—$50, $60, $75 and more— 
were fair enough under the old way, when half or 
more went to agents and in expenses. Now Sewing 
Machine names mean next to nothing. Patents have 
expired. The fleld is open. 





Here’s the Stewart Sewing Machine. We named it. 
Picked from all the goodness of other Machines. If 
there’s a better Sewing Machine in the market we 
don’t know it. Think of prices like these :— 

No.1, low arm, lockstitch, three drawers, 
warranted for 5 years, $12.75 
No. 2, high arm, high, square table, $18.75 

And s0 on, $20.75, $24.50, 837.30, $45, the 
increase of price coming almost entirely from the 
more costly table and fittings. 

Look at these machines; see them work. We know 
where you'll buy, then. 


Sewing Machines will be delivered free anywhere 





in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 





MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY 


OF 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 
THIS WEEK. 


Choice Novelties in 


Bonnets, Round Hats, 
Turbans and Toques. 


Sxclusive Styles in 
Carriage and Walking 
Hats, 

NOVEL SHAPES, RICH TRIMMINGS. 


Fine Assortment 


Children’s Trimmed Hats 


LATEST SHAPES AND COLORS. 


2.98 » 8.00. 


9,000 DOZEN 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


NEW SHAPES AND COLORS, 
LOWEST PRICES. 





LADIES’ 


VELVET, SILK and 
CLOTH CAPES. 


Short Velvet Caper, Silk Ruching 
at Neck, Lined throughout with 
heavy Taffeta Siik, 


5.98 


Regular Price 9.75 


Silk Capes, Full Flare Shapes, 
Ruching of Silk Net and Ribbon at 
Neck and around bottom, Silk Lined, 


6.75 
Regular Price 10.98 


Single and Double Clay Capes, 
trimmed with Braids and Ribbons ; 
also Embroidered, 


2.98 Upward 
LATEST NOVELTIES 


IN 


Ladies’ Outing Suits 





AT MODERATE PRICES. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tur Inpepenpenr who would like to have a specimen 


copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 


Postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 





Jusurance. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


THE delayed report of the examination 
of the much-examined Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association has appeared. 
The examination was not made by Mr, 
Shannon, who was engaged elsewhere 
and died before its completion, and possi- 
bly the report would bave been clearer 
had he done the work. However that 
may be, the entire pamphlet seems to us 
poorly composed, and it is not quite easy 
to make out what it intends to convey. 
It is not laudation ; it is not marked com- 
mendation ; but by picking out brief sen- 
tences here and there the Association is 
able to advertise it as a complete answer 
tothe conspiracy and the slanders and the 
malicious attempts to injure it which it 
has been perpetually declaring to be both 
active and ineffective. 

Desiring to make asclear as possible a 
report which, as just remarked, is not 
very clear, we will deal first with what 
either commends or exonerates. As most 
important, inasmuch as “shaving” death 
claims has been the gravest and most per- 
sistently pressed charge against the Asso- 
ciation, it is only fair to quote what Ex- 
aminer Appleton says : 

‘*All vouchers belonging to death claims 
paid for the years 1893 and 1894 have been 
thoroughly examiued and duly verified; 
and in every instance where the amount 
paid was less than the face of the certifi- 
cate, all papers, etc., in connection with the 
claims have been considered for the pur- 
pose of determining whether unfair set- 
tlements have been made with beneficia- 
ries. Each claim is strictly investigated 
by the proper officers; and every claim for 
the above years, on which a full payment 
has not been made, was of acharacter such 
as to make it the duty of the Association to 
compromise same,” 

In 1893 seventy-one claims, of $296,500 
face value, were setthed for $126,885; in 
1894 eighty claims, of $306,182 face value, 
were settled for $124,425 ; but as the total 
claims paid were $2,943,497 in 1893, and 
$3,063,513 in 1894, the percentage of com- 
promised claims is very small, 

The report is an explicit exoneration 
upon this point; yet if it is wrong to ques- 
tion the honesty, or the competence, or the 
thoroughness, of the inquiry ivto the 
treatment of claimants, it would also be 
wrong to omit to note that the inquiry ex- 
tends only to the last two years. 

The Department’s Medical Inspector 
speaks warmly in praise of the medical 
examinations, and his indorsement is the 
most unqualified. Mr. Pierce also certi- 
fies that ‘‘all proper claims are paid in 
full, that a perfect system of keeping the 
vouchers exists, and that the auditing of 
the receipts is most thorough and com- 
plete”; also, in conclusion, that ‘‘ the 
financial condition of the Association, as 
shown, with the careful selection of risks 
as reported by the medical examiner, and 
the large membership, is such as to satisfy 
me that a prosperous future can be guar- 
anteed, with the enforcement of a con- 
servative and more economical adminis- 
tration of its affairs.” Such as it is, this 
is a satisfaction conditionally stated, and 
with it the commendation and indorse- 
mentin the report cease; the criticism 
remains, 

The first point is that there has been a 
large diversion of mortuary assessments 
to expenses. In his report of an exami- 
nation made ten years ago, Mr. Shannon 
thus expressed himself about this : 


“Altho the percentage of assessment 
moneys used by this Association for ex- 
penses bas not been very large as com- 
pared with the amount thus used by some 
other associations, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a very large proportion of such funds 
being diverted to this purpose. Our opin- 
ion, expressed in reports on other examina- 
tions, and to which we still adhere, is that 
not a dollar of the assessment moneys 
should be used for any purpose other than 
the payment of death claims and the aug- 
mentation of the reserve fund; but that if 
the fees and dues are insufficient to meet 
the expenses of the Association, an assess- 
ment should be made to meet the deficiency, 
and we think the State laws should be 
amended in this respect.” 
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The aggregate thus diverted upto May 
31st, 1885, asfound by Mr. Shannon, was 
$78,657,.but the diversion has been con- 
tinued, until $2,053,165 of mortuary funds 
and interest thereon, which by section 2 
of article XL of the Association’s Consti- 
tution belongs to the death funds, has 
been used for expenses, notwithstanding 


more than seven millions has been col- . 


lected for expenses directly. Mr. Pierce 
admits that the State laws allow this, and 
that section 1 of article V also allows it ; 
but altho he “‘ appreciates fully that under 
the provision of the Insurance Law cor- 
porations of this character are permitted 
‘to use mortuary assessments incident to 
the carrying on of the business,” he 
agrees thoroughly with Mr. Shannon's 
suggestion. He thinks that ‘‘ these by- 
laws should be so amended as to explic- 
itly set forth the exact percentage of 
mortuary assessments which may be used 
in expenses if necessary.” 

Moreover, as a second topic of criticism 
and closely related to this diversion, the 
much-vaunted reserve has not been kept 
up. Says Mr. Pierce : 


“It appears that since January, 1889 
twenty-five per cent. of the net mortuary 
assessments have not been placed to the 
credit of the reserve fund, such a credit not 
being required under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3, article XI, of the Constitution or by- 
laws, which is in contradiction to section 1 
of this same article, providing in part for 
the creation of a reserve fund, specifying 
the above percentage to be placed therein 
The experience of the Association has dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of its officers 
and its membership,as shown by the passage 
of the ‘ Shield’s Resolution,’ the inadvisabil- 
ity of the creation of a reserve fund of the 
magnitude which would be created were 
twenty-five per cent. of the net mortuary 
receipts placed in such fund. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the net assessments not being 
carried tothe reserve fund, this section of 
the constitution or by-laws is now inopera 
tive and should be rescinded,” 


At a directors’ meeting April 15th, 1893, 
a resolution was adopted, instructing the 
Association’s actuary to prepare and sub- 
mit a revised table of rates. At another 
meeting, four days later, the actuary sub- 
mitted this revised table, which was ap- 
proved and adopted, to take effect in the 
June call. But ata meeting May 3d, this 
action was reversed and the former resolu- 
tion rescinded. This unwise and weak 
course can have but one explanation. The 
inadequacy of the rates had forced it- 
self upon attention until an increase was 
decided; then irresolution prevailed again, 
and the old practice of smvothing things 
over and staving off the dreaded confes- 
sion was resumed. 

One of the things concealed is a portion 
of the unsettled death claims. Those of 
which ‘‘ notification” only and not what 
were deemed proper proofs had been re- 
ceived, as well as claims regarded as not 
honest, have never been reported to the 
Department ; ‘“‘the result of this action 
has been to hold a number of claims at the 
end of each year without reporting same.” 
Those thus unreported were $523,620 at 
the end of 1891, $517,651 at the end of 
1892, $660,947 at the end of 1893. Grant 
that $459,242 has been paid on these and 
that “ virtually every claim not reported 
has been adjusted or is carried as a liabil- 
ity in the December 31st,1894, statem ent”; 
the effect of this practice of concealment, 
now discovered, has been to mislead as to 
the outstanding liabilities from year to 
year. A misrepresentation of a positive 
sort is uncovered in the following, a por- 
tion of which we italicize ; 

“Since 1885 it has been the custom in set- 
tlement of claims, where the member was 
insured at an under age, to adjust the 
claim on the basis of the actual amount of 
insurance paid for. In making the annual 
return credit is taken for the full amount 
of the policy as paid. Two checks are 
drawn, one payable to the beneficiary and 
the otber payable to the interest account of 
the Association. In this manner theamount 
of insurance paid during the year ts in- 
creased, and the interest earnings also in- 
creased by @ like item. The officers, hav_ 
ing had their attention called to this erro 
neous return, bave agreed that hereafter in 
cases of under age the actual amount paid 
will be returned. This under age item has 

aggegated $49,284.28, including $7,001.05 in 
the December 31st , 1894, statement.” 
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If the age at entry is understated, the 
rate assigned is obviously too small, or— 
which is the same thing—the insurance is 
too large. In settlement, this is adjusted 
by paying the properly reduced amount ; 
thus, if the policy was for $5,000 and ought 
to have been $4,500, a check for $4,500 was 
given to the claimant, another for $500 was 
drawn to interest account, and then $5,000 
was reported to the Department as paid 
for death claims. Upon this peculiar 
bookkeeping we have but a single com- 
ment to make—that we should like to see 
a good firm of public accountants pass 
upon the books of the Association from 
the beginning, and that here is an oppor- 
tunity for President Harper to add one 
more examination certificate. 

Another peculiarity isin the ‘‘bonds’» 
and ‘‘ bond statements.” It appears that 
by the Constitution at the end of each 
five years a bond “for an equitable 
proportion of the reserve fund” was 
to be issued to members, the princi- 
pal to be- available, after ten years, 
toward dues and assessments thereafter ; 
‘-and should membership under said 
certificate cease from any cause said 
bond shall at once become null and void ” 
and all remaining value in it shall go to 
other members. This sort of deferred div- 
idend reward for persistency was” ad- 
hered to down to 1893, four issues having 
been made. The bunds actually issued 
have been included and treated as a liabil- 
ity ; but the society contends that since 1889 
its obligation to issue them has ceased and 
that the ‘“‘ bond statements” or promises 
put out in their stead do not constitute a 
liability. Here a disagreement arises, and 
even Mr. Pierce is forced to protest that 
an unfair discrimination has been made 
and that the members before 1889 who 
received bond statements are entitled to 
bonds. Inan elaborate opinion, the De- 
partment counsel concurs, declaring that 
**the liability of the Association to issue 
these bonds clearly appears.” He says: 

“‘T cannot reach a conclusion as to the 
amount or value of that liability, and I 
know of no rule or calculation in insurance 
business that can be utilized to reach a 
definite and truthful result as to theamount 
or value. The liability to issue the bonds 
is certain and definite. The amount of the 
value hereafter to become due on said 
bonds is contingent, indefinite and uncer- 
tain. [am informed that by the precedents 
of the Insurance Department, the principle 
has been established that liabilities of a 
contingent, indefinite and uncertain amount 
or value are not present liabilities that 
should be considered by the Department 
for or against an insurance compauy ; there- 
fore this liability being contingent, indefi- 
nite and uncertain as to any amount or 
value, my conclusion is that the second 
query should be answered in the negative, 
and these bonds or bond statements do not 
constitute a liability that should be re- 
ported to and considered by the Insurance 
Department.” 

Doubtless this is correct as a legal prop- 
osition. The fact is that these bonds were 
deferred dividends—deferred for what 
would seem the amply long term of ten 
years, with a full-blown Tontine forfeit- 
ure attached, in case of either death or 
lapse meanwhile ; then, when these re- 
wards to the members who persisted in 
both paying and living piled up alarming- 
ly high and threatened to reduce the avails 
of future assessments a new trick was 
sprung and the bond statement, a mere 
figment or promise of a promise, was sub- 
stituted. Upon the candor and fairness 
of this we need not express an opinion, 
since it has stirred even Mr. Pierce. 

These bond statements, the Association’s 
actuary says, amount to $2,156,394. The 
condition at the end of 1894, as at other 
dates, may be, and is, figured in various 
ways. Here is one way, every figure being 
from the report under consideration : 


ASSETS. 


yrs . 


$5,757,220 
LIABILITIES. 
Actual (losses and advance assess- 


1,445,257 
$1,650,382 
Bonds outstanding 


Bond statements...... +- 2,156,304 2,649,134 
$4,200,466 
Balance, net assets......csceeceenee 4687,768 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Association is now advertising, 
inter alia, that whereas it had claimed 
only $3,276,180 surplus the report gives it 
$3 614.157. This is correct, if the bond 
statements, which, as already stated, the 
Depart nent is compelled by their indefi- 
niteness to pass over, are wiped out; the 
reader may do as he pleases, 

But—to fog him further, or to clear up 
his perception of the fogginess of Mutual 
Reserve accounting--we take the follow- 
ing from the financial statement as per 
this report : 


CONTINGENT MORTUARY ASSETS. 
Assessments called, not 
yet due (being 78th call 

of February Ist, 1495). ...$680,330 00 
Less 10 per cent. for col- 

i 68,033 00 

— - $612,297 00 

Losses in process of adjustment as 

per statement not incladed in 

78th call of February Ist, 1895 

($95,723 being included in 78th call) 

Resisted claims 


$308,145 00 
187,614 00 
477,792 00 


Net amount due from members. $1,585,848 00 


CONTINGENT MORTUARY LIABILITIES. 
Losses adjusted, not due $375,983 16 
Losses in process of adjustment .... 403,868 00 
Claims resisted 187,614 00 


477,792 00 


$1,445,257 16 

Observe that this is only an itemized 
statement of how the two totalsa— which 
are the second and fifth of the amounts 
given just above—are made up. Observe 
that here are two items of resisted and re- 
ported claims entered as debts or liabili- 
ties, also that the same items are entered 
as assets. The balance—if accounts so 
kept ever can balance—is unaffected ; but 
to treat one’s debts as assets is, at least, 
peculiar, and it shows that assessment 
bookkeeping is a law—or a confusion— 
unto itself, 

Errors of judgment are pardonable be- 
cause they are expected and everybody 
makes them; but unfairness and lack 
of candor are not errors of judgment, 
and these are the most serious count 
against the Mutual Reserve. Even Mr. 
Pierce is forced to remark that * the 
fundamental principle of assessment in. 
surance is absolute equality between all 
members of the same expectancy,” and to 
see that it has been violated. But this is 
not all; for suppression and mispresenta- 
tion of facts run likea dark thread through 
the career of this organization. The law 
rule that fraud vitiates everything is 
justly founded. Good faith is in the 
essence of every just andenforceable con- 
tract. We must trust inall, and warrant- 
ably, or we cannot trust at all; society 
cannot go on with a half trust, especially 
in life insurance. And equally before the 
public and to its own members the 
Mutual Reserve, by its management, does 
not tell all the truth, nor tell candidly 
what it does tell. 

As for its future? Well, it started out 
to set aside 25 per cent. of assessments to 
reserve; it has ceased to do so. It has 
been using assessments for losses and ex- 
penses, notwithstanding it has received, 
toward expenses, $7,285,920 in member- 
ship and other fees ; 1t has diverted to ex- 
penses over two millions from mortuary 
assessments. It has encroached upon re- 
serve, having used for losses over two 
millions belonging to reserve. It began 
toissue deferred dividends, but bas aban- 
doned that. It started to increase assess- 
ment rates, but precipitately fled trom 
doing that. It has not reported all its 
claim liabilities. Ithas fictitiously swollen 
its claim payments and interest receipts. 

These are of the usual successive steps 
of assessment insurance downward to the 
end. They are the expedients of one who 
tries, by evasion and shufiling, to keep up 
appearances and stave off further the in- 
evitable. The Mutual Reserve has now, 
as it always had, the same conditions of 
success which all insurance organizations 
have ; but it has been trying to do, on a 
larger scale and in more pretentious ways, 
what hundreds have tried before it and 
concurrently with it—to violate the laws 
of arithmetic and social life and escape 
the penalty. Mr. Harper is an able man, 
admirable as an organizer and prodigious 
in energy, and in some things has set a 
business example which companies gener- 
ally might well follow, He has been abso- 








lute dictator, over both his immediate ass0- 
ciates and the members, for the latter have 
for many years begun by giving him ir- 
revocable proxies. That the Association is 
now insolvent we do not affirm ; but its 
methods are and long have been those 
which inevitably lead to one end. Possi- 
bly they may be changed—we shall see. 
Apparently, the Association has arrived 
at the parting of the ways. 
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INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THE Insurance Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has been laboring 
with the subject of child insurance, and 
has given a great many hearings to par- 
ties in interest. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of this city presented 
that company’s case in an argument by 
Mr. Haley Fiske, which was spoken of as 
being one of the ablest arguments ever 
made before an insurance committee. 
Other companies were represented. The 
Committee finally reported favorably 
upon the bill prohibiting insurance upon 
the lives of children under ten years of 
age. We have watched the progress of 
the industrial companies for several 
years, and have taken particular paius to 
investigate their methods and workings 
and results, and our opinion is that no 
more beneficial form of life insurance 
exists than this. There is just as much 
reason to be brought against fire insur- 
ance as against insurance of children. 
While it is possible that men insure their 
property in order to secure the insurance, 
it may be true that in extremely isolated 
cases people insure their children intend- 
ing to destroy them and obtain the in- 
surance ; but if the argument has weight 
in the latter case, then it should have in 


the former, and fire insurance companies 
should be done away with. 





..-Mr. Alonzo W, Damon, Assistant 
Secretary of the Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been elected President of that 
company to succeed the late Andrew J. 
Wright. The vacancies in the other offices 
caused by Mr. Damon’s promotion will be 
filled later. The Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company has only had 
five presidents since its organization, Mr. 
Damon being the fifth. He has had over 
thirty years’ experience in the insurance 
business and brings to the presidency of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine, a perfect 
knowledge of the business acquired 
through serving in various responsible 
grades, 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

OPCE, CLC.....ccccrccccccccccece ° 
Net Surplus 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
- 2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” {Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, lll. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 831 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





April 18, 1896, 


A NEWSPAPER MAN; 


that is, a man connected with 
a newspaper, had almost made 
up his mind to take a policy in 
one of the three largest com- 
panies in the United States, 
when his attention was directed 
to the Twenty Annual Payment 
Life Rate Endowment Policy 
issued by the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, and 
the advantages of it were so 
Startling and so far reaching 
that he secured one of them 
with as little delay as possible. 
This policy has many privileges, 
its benefits are unquestioned, 
and all about it can be learned 
by addressing 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, oO. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 


[-OYDS 


Plate Glass Ins. Co., 


NEW YORK. 


Capital, - $250,000 00 
Assets, - $675,000 00 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











Assets, 








1876. THE 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSH!P, 

: PERSONAL goomener, 
Ce TEAM BOILER EL ELEVA 
Engine Liability an EVATO Boticies. 


ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATi9 
Los $5,480,525.02. N, 


AMERICAN 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
por al 














06 23 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 18%. . 82,395. b 
THOMAS I. WONT aM ENS Preaident.— 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President 
¥. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
J.B. PIEROR, Secretary and 














Apmil 18, 1895. 


1895. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
- BURFORD............ Pegeitent. 





" FINANCE ssasimairiacaeeas 3 
gro. G. WiLLIeMs weeceevece Prest. Chem. wat, Bank. 
ae TUCKE —y 4 





JAMES RK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS..........++5 ecccccces-cecces $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES...........++ eoccees 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
__C.W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 











NEw YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1¢94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

I nics Csicctnasassesmnsuacessan 1,106,515 77 


Total marine vremiums,.....  .....65+ $3,867,436 39 





Premiums marked off from Ist Junuary, 
1844, to 8lst December, 1894.......... +0008 $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 
BANE sascxcnpasese-ea pecan ani $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $64, 154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


OG css. i xcsevsnvscuseessdnnvnesece 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
RN evn duiweeesctaxasevexsivwesssnenes 184,238 44 

Amount,...... SieseSegss: snnedsacedonrsenwe $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18) will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


- dD. JO CUES onas. H. MARSHALL, 
oe . D. LEVERICH, 
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A.A. EDWARD FL( DY D-JONES, 
JOSEPH it —— GORGE H. MA 

JAMES LOW, LAWRE ENCE TURNURE, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, WALD RON P. BROWN 
WILLIAM aro, ANSON W. Hd , 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ Tac ry BELL, 

HOR CEG iRA PH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BU URDETT, VERNON 1. BRO 

HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTIN DE THOMSEN, 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, LEANDER NTA OVELL, 
GEORGE BL SVERETT 

JOWN Le RIKE K, wi LAM LB. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HE WRETT, PAULL. TH . 


EBAY 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD. 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. - 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. | 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. ; 
EERE nC, Bh, 1804......esseeseeseeseecees $24,252,828 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE EN 
sued at the old life gated A -tahepapapleaalieal 
pola! Cash distr butions: are paid upon all 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the c 

ash surren- 

der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
4 ~ Sage h pm Mamachusetts Statate. 

—_eene to the Company's Office. itiaciaaaainee 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALE FRED D. Pode Nee Pres., 
8. LL Secreta 
M. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


Nev Yar [ile lasurance Compaay 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned Fe P $103,705,308 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. ‘ ‘i ; ‘ 26,349,724 84 


Real Estate 2 ‘ . ‘ 14,675,478 98 
Net Premiums in course ‘ot collection (Reserve on these Policies, 

$14,000,000) - 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged theseon ja Lia- 


5,571,807 74 
5,492,422 69 











bilities, $8,500,000) . ‘ ‘ r ‘ P 4,231,852 98 
Interest and Rents accrued F F 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Seencitien, $750, 157. 00) - ’ 579,922 00 

Total Assets. . . . 6 «© e« « $162,011,770 93 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. Pe 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by veel in 1894 ‘ ; é 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. r ‘a ; ‘i . 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ‘ ‘ ‘a - ‘ 147,487 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments ‘ ‘ ‘ 87,039 83 
Total Liabilities. e e e " $141,762, 463 20 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders — Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) ‘ 20,249,307 73 





Total. . . . - $162,011,770 93 


INCOME—1894. 
New Premiums (including mes $871,721. m ‘ " ‘ 





- $7,149,016 42 








Renewal Premiums. . , ‘ . ‘ 22,262,369 90 
Toterest, Rents, etc. " ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ “ 5 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. ° ° e e ie RIG, 483.5138 53 
DISBURSEMENTS—1894 
Death-Claims ‘ 2 5 = ‘ ‘ $8,228,608 51 
Endowments. . ‘ . ° 1,418,082 88 
Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders ‘ ‘ “ ‘ 6,018,311 67 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising : . : ° . : + 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements .. ° ° ° $24, 139,429 56 
Excess of Income ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 12,348,883 97 
Total . e e e e e #836, 483,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDINC ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 ° . . ° 93,097 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dec. 3lst  . ° » 11,778 31,778,474 

Issued , : : . «1,824 $200,086, 248 

Instalment policies are only included at the amounts | payable immediatly at death, or 
end of Endowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies. Amount. 

In Force December 81st, 1894 . . . ° ° . 277,600 $812,294, 160 

In Force December 3ist 1893, . ° : . - 258,876 779,156,678 

Gainin 1894. ° , : . : ‘ 28,724 $34,137,482 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 

» JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
ist day of December, 1994, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1804, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December lst, 1894, filled in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
[L. s.] JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance. 








OFFICERS. 

aneuaia President. reansurer. 
e President. troller. 
e prosigest. ector. 
resident, shier. 
Actuary. TN Auditor. 
Secretary. D. P. KINGSLEY..... ...Supt. of Agencies: 

TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | HENRY C. MoRTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
C. Cy. BALDWIN....ccccccccccccccercccecccscsccccs Banker’ | GEO. AUSTIN MORRIBON.. .......-..eeeeeee- President. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH \Ex-President 34 National Bank, | DAVID NEVINB......... ceeceeeereeeeeeeees Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY....-.00.eeeeeeee eoeee Capitalist. | AUGUSTUS G. PAINE..,Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS.... ...-.+++ 3d Vice President 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres. Continental Nat’! B’k 
EDWARD N. GIBBS........ ... Treasurer of Company. HIRAM BR. BTBELB....cccce scccccces Attorney at Law 
WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCAR S. STRAUS........-+seereeeeeeeerees China Ware 
Ww. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank 
WALTER H. LEwIs.....Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HBNRY TUCK.........000+:seeeeeesereree Vice President 
WoopBuRY LANGDON..Joy, Langdon & Co.,“* “ JOHN J. VALENTINE..Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex 
JOMN A. MOCALL....0.0ccccccccccccccssccccees President. | A. H. WELOH........ 20 seseceseeee 24 Vice President, 





Daviw A. WELLB.... é saves oe senasesoooscesnnseeces esecccseocsed Capitalist. 
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People who insure have in- 
comes from the smallest sums to 
the largest. It may be a clerk 
with a thousand dollars a year, 
or abusiness man with an income 
of a hundred thousand or more ; 
and then we have the picture of 
$35 for each two thousand of in- 
surance paid out each year to pro- 
tect this income or these incomes. 

There can be no case stronger 
thanthis. A man has an income 
of say $3,000 a year. He lives 
in the best of circumstances, his 
family are well provided for, and 
his children are being well edu- 
cated. He looks the situation 
over and sees that if he should die 
all would be changed so far as the 
comforts of his family are con- 
cerned, Of necessity he seeks the 
protection of Life Insurance, for 
there is nothing else he can do. 
He takes a policy of $2,000, and 
pays an annual premium of say 
$35, or more, depending upon his 
age. He has sought to protect his 
family ; he has done well. But if 
he dies, the income resulting from 
the amount for which he was 
insured would be but the small- 
est portion of the amount which 
he was earnmg. Ifa man has a 
large income, a medium income, 
or asmall income, Life Insurance 
affords a protection for it, and the 
amount of the insurance should 
bein accord with the annual earn- 
ing. No ore can consider the 
subject of Life Insurance without 
saying all praise to the man who 
protects his family with a Life 
Insurance policy ; but we mast 
accord the greater praise to the 
man who does so fully and com- 
pletely by taking a policy in The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. While there are 
many good companies, this is 
easily the best, and its policies 
afford every possible advantage 
obtainable in a Life Insurance 
contract. 

Any agent of the Company 
will gladly furnish all requisite 
information. ‘To avoid possible 
error, apply only to the agents 
of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Vision 0? mt 
Rig oF NEWYORK. 
oe 


ASSETS, OVER $204,000,000. 


x 
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Old and Young. 


IN SPRING. 
BY WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


To-DAY I heard the robin call, 

And saw upon the lichened wall 

The jolly lover, bent to sing, 

And woo the spirit of the Spring ; 

Then to the hills 1 went away, 

And found, where sheltered hollows lay, 
The sweetest signs of Spring to me, 

The violet and anemone. 


All earth was waking once again ; 

I beard the wind’s voice calling rain, 
And gurgiiog laughter of the brook, 
That with great joy its freedom took ; 
There was an odor in the air 

That in the Spring is always there ; 
But best of all new things to me 
Were violet and anemone. 


I had a brother years ago, 

And when the winds of March would blow 
We counted days till April came 

To make Old Winter but a name; 

Then hand in haud, with love made new, 
Which only Spring has power to do, 

We sought, most sweet to him and me, 
The violet and anemone. 


He died one smiling April morn ,; 

E’en at his death the Spring was born ; 
And soon, with hot pears falling fast, 
Along the woodland path I passed ; 
Each thing familiar spoke of bim ; 

I found that flower, my eyes grew dim ; 
I wept—but ah, sweet, sweet to me 

The violet and anemone. 


Come, Summer, with your store of flowers, 
And choirs of birds and tropic hours ; 
And Autumn, with your red and gold, 
And fruit and barvest manitold ; 
And go: I welcome Winter well ; 
For after him there falls the spell 
Of Spriag, made sweetest unto me 
By violet and anemone. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_—_—_-—_ - > ----—_—_—_ 


BY CAROLINE A, MASON, 

IT was the dawning of a new July day, 
with no dawn wind to stir the dead hot 
air, or to move the dust, fine as an inpalpa- 
ble powder which lay thickly every where. 

The trees of Portsea Square stood black 
and motionless, their dense foliage rising 
above and stretching over the trodden 
grass and littered asphalt walks, 

There was a salt smell from the harbor, 
but no wind with it, for the tide was at its 
lowest ebb. It was ebb tide, too, in the 
faint pulses ef sick men and women and 
little children, and in the sinking hearts 
of those who had watched with them for 
the morning, but to whom the morning 
had brought no hope. 

From the windows of a chamber in the 
brick row on the east side of the little 
park the faint light of a night lamp still 
shone out through the clustering vine 
leaves. Glasses of medicine, a bowl of 
ice, a tall white pitcher stood upon the 
windowsill, placed there for coolness. 

Withio, the rcom bore marks of haste 
and confusion, which showed it to have 
been a batile field between life and death 
through the night ; and a tall woman ina 
white dress was walking to and fro, car- 
rying a childin her arms, The little face 
was wan and pitifully sunken about the 
eyes. The mother’s face was fair and 
beautiful, but it wore the stamp which 
only mortal anguish gives. 

A wicker cradle stood beside the un- 
used bed, draped daintily with lace and 
silk. As the mother walked, some un- 
seen dread turned her face gray and ashy ; 
and, breaking from her steady pace up 
and down the room, she crossed to the 
cradle and laid the baby down. It 
moaned and moved its head restlessly 
upon the pillow ; but the mother left the 
room and pussed with swift feet to an- 
other door, where she knocked and spoke ; 
returning, she took the child again in her 
arms, and walked as before, 

Presently a woman appeared in the 
doorway, an older woman, with heavy 
eyes and a grievous droop of the mouth, 
She took the baby from the mother’s 
arms. 

**Now go and rest, Mary,” she said, 
drowsily ; ‘‘you have not slept all night, 
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There are three hours yet before any one 
will be stirring in the house.” 

The mother, who had been called Mary, 
bent and kissed her baby, and without 
speaking left the room, She stood for a 
moment at a window in the hall out- 
side, looking down into the park. 

‘* Yes, it is there again,” she said, softly. 
‘*Poor mother! Poor little baby ;’ she 
spoke in a soothing tone, half dreamily. 

What she saw was the pale colored can- 
opy of a baby carriage, moving slowly to 
and fro under the dusty trees. She had 
seen it there at midnight. As she looked 
she panted for breath, and strove against 
a dull faintness which creptover her. An 
impulse was upon her to escape from the 
house, even from her sick child; but 
chiefly from that terror of hopeless mad- 
ness which had overtaken her just now, 
and which she knew was coming back. 

‘*By and by it will come to stay,” she 
said to herself, as she passed down the 
staircase, resting her feverish hand upon 
the cool rail—‘* when the baby dies. Then 
I can never get away from it again.” 

She had reached the foot of the stairs 
now, and stood in the dim light for a mo- 
ment, her hands clasped and pressed 
against her forehead, her whole frame 
trembling. 

‘* Then—O God pity me!” the words 
were breathed rather than spoken, and 
the look on her face was of despair. 

Opening the house door, she crossed the 
street and entering the park between the 
iron posts she passed int» the shadows of 
the trees, and walked on, hardly knowing 
where she went. But the trees seemed to 
smother her and the oppression of the 
languorous air was as of a hand Jaid 
tangibly upon her heart. From a church 
tower a clock struck four, and the birds 
began to wake up in the trees. 

She had reached the central fountain 
now, and in the little open space she saw 
something which startled her for a mo- 
ment, altho she knew it well—the pale 
canopy of the baby carriage she had 
watched night after night from her win- 
dow. 

It was drawn up beside one of the 
wooden seats, and on this seat a young 
woman was sitting, ina clean cotton gown, 
with a white handkerchief tied upon her 
breast, a woman with a brown face and 
smooth black hair. One hand laid lightly 
upon the handle of the little carriage, and 
its touch, even upon the wooden frame, 
was infinitely caressing ; the light pres- 
sure, which was scarcely more than a pul- 
sation, served to give a soft, continuous 
motion. In her other hand the woman 
held a rosary ; her eyes were closed ; her 
lips were moving in prayer. 

Mary, whose light foot made no sound 
upon the walk, had reached the little car- 
riage now, and had bent, with a mother’s 
instinct, to see the child which lay be- 
neath the coarse canopy, covered with a 
bit of woolen blanket. An inward sob 
stirred her as she saw how like the little 
face upon its poor pillow was to her own 
baby’s face, in its sharp, pinched outline 
and its pallor. 

**But it is too pale,” she thought ; and 
with quick alarm she turned back the 
blanket and touched one tiny hand. It 
was icy cold, and the pulse was still. 

As Mary lifted herself with the awe of 
what she had discovered full upon her, 
the mother raised her eyes, and, seeing 
the tall, fair figure in white, in the half- 
light before her, with the endless pity in 
the eyes, she clasped her hands and half 
rose to fall upon her knees, supposing it 
to be the Holy Virgin or one of the saints 
to whom she had been praying. 

** Your baby ”—Mary tried to speak, but 
her voice faltered. 

The woman knew then that her visitor 
was mortal, and murmured, in broken 


“words: 


“Ah, Madam! yes, my baby. He 
sleeps, So, that is well ;” and she touched 
the yellowed blanket gently, as only a 
mother touches her baby’s little limbs. 

Mary looked at her, her eyes heavy with 
unshed tears, doubting how to speak the 
truth; but when she spoke it was not 
whatshe had thought of saying, only, very 
softly ; 

‘*My baby is dying, I do not think she 
will live through another night,” 


“Ah, what sorrow!” whispered the 
other. 

“Yes,” Mary answered, simply. 
my babies die. I have had three. 
does not give me milk for them.” 

‘“*Ah Jesu! and so they die ;” and the 
Frenchwoman shook her head mournfully. 

‘*T come here all the nights,” she said, 
looking up at Mary, whose face had 
grown tixed and strange; ‘‘ that is good 
for so sick babies. I stay so late; but 
then that policeman, he send me home. 
Where I live is Foundry Street. But I 
come back—yes, I come back. Then it 
shall go better with this leetel baby.” 

‘*Yes; he is asleep now, and he will 
not be sick any more ;” and Mary drew 
aside the blanket. 

With sudden doubt the mother bent 
over her child, pressing her cheek against 
his, and clasping his hands. When she 
knew that he was dead she gathered the 
wasted little figure in her arms witha 
great maternal gesture, and held it close 
against her heart, her own face as white 
as his, murmuring exclamations and 
words of love and pity in French. 

For atime Mary stood in silence by her 
side, touching her shoulder with one hand 
as if to let her know that she was not 
alone. Then at last she said, with soft 
authority : 

‘‘ Now you must take the baby home— 
the dear little baby. I want to go with 
you, and my baby needs me now.” 

The woman lifted her head, facing 
Mary with eyes which had a strange, 
childlike piteousness, 

‘* Will Madame tell me what I shall do?” 
she faltered. 

For answer Mary smoothed and straight- 
ened the pillows in the carriage and made 
the mother lay herchild back in its place ; 
then as their hands met, Mary said, as if 
it were a prayer : 

‘“*God comfort you, and comfort me, 
and save us from what is worse than 
death.” 

Then she stood aside to give the poor 
mother her right to place her own hands 
alone upon the sacred little ark and slowly 
wheel it on its sorrowful journey. Thus 
they passed in silence, side by side, back 
through the sultry paths toward the 
Foundry Street tenement. 

When they reached the walk before her 
own house, Mary pointed upward to the 
open windows, and said ; 

‘* My baby is there.” 

The woman stood still, looking up 
through the tears which had been stream- 
ing in patient grief down her cheeks. 

‘* Alas,” she cried, ‘‘ Madam is an angel, 
and yet, such sorrows! Madame must 
lose the leetel child, three that Madame 
loved ?” 

‘* Yes, and I cannot bear it, you know,” 
Mary replied, with the great terror rising 
again in her eyes, ‘‘I can bear no more. 
It is too much,” 

The woman watched her with anguish 
which did not even seek expression ; but 
suddenly a flash as of inspiration kindled 
her face and she said, touching Mary 
slightly and then herself, and speaking 
with animation : 

‘* Madame, let me go nurse that leetel 
baby—so God save that one alive and 
Madame have not to break her heart !” 

For an instant Mary did not fully com- 
prehend her meaning. When she did her 
face grew strangely bright with hope. In 
another moment the house door was 
opened, the Frenchwoman was on her 
way upstairs, and Mary stood alone in 
the empty street reverently holding the 
poor carriage in which lay the lite child 
whom she had never seen alive. 


“All 
God 


At the mouth of the Harbor, on a long, 
sandy point, stands the old lighthouse, 
long ago fallen into disuse. At its foot is 
a quaint and timeworn house built of yel- 
low brick, and set in a bit of grassy gar- 
den with trellised grapevines about it. 
The sea sand reaches to the sunken garden 
fence, and shells are often found in the 
grass. Ona morning in August the strip 
of yellow beach and the blue water 
stretched bright under a clear blue sky, 
and a fine, fresh breeze was crisping the 
small waves into foam as they ran ever 
higher and higher, 

Sitting in the warm, dry sand was a 
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fa irhaired child of less than a year 
laughing and tossing the sand with her 
dimpled hands. Close beside her, with 
one hand always held around her like a 
shield of protection, sat a dark-eyed wom- 
an with shining black hair and a white 
handkerchief tied upon her breast. 

Leaning against a post of the old trellis 
stood a tall, slender woman, looking out 
into the endless blue of the sea and sky, 
and yet more at the laughing child. In 
her eyes were infinite content and com- 
fort. Away up in the depths of blue above 
her head a soft little cloud was floating, 
Seeing it, a very tender thought came to 
her mind ; and she said, under her breath: 
‘*The sea is blue for my little child, but 
the sky is blue for the child of Marie.” 
Then she saw—and the sight gave her a 
strange thrill—that the dancing waves 
were coming ever higher and further on 
the sand. ‘‘ Be careful, Marie,” she cried, 
with a voice which vibrated with joy ; “‘the 
tide is coming in.” 
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UNA DODD. 
BY M, CHENAULT NASH, 


FACING a great open court paved with 
dirty flagging, stands a long, dark-browed 
building, years since blackened by the 
fogs and smoke of busy, sooty Liverpool. 
It is not a pretty pile, but it is solid and 
useful, like most English edifices, and it 
will last a long time and do a great deal of 
good. It is called ‘‘St. George’s Hall,” 
and a giant image of the saint, with his 
foot on a dragon’s neck, stands halfway 
up the broad hundred-stair steps that lead 
to the vast stone portico of the building. 
Guarding the court are four stone lions 
crouched, dozing, on huge pedestals set 
at intervals along the sidewalk in front of 
it. 

In the street there is a stand for some 
twenty cabs, and here all day cabmen sit 
on the stone ledges at the foot of the lions’ 
pedestals and smoke and gossip, or eat 
their meager luncheons while they wait 
for ‘‘fares.” ‘Their horses stand in line 
with their noses thrust deep into the bags 
of oats tied about their necks, and their 
angular bodies covered with old pieces of 
carpet or blanket, which the cabmen jerk 
off hastily at the approach of a possible 
“* fare.” ; 

Among the men belonging to this stand 
was Una’s father. His cab was rather 
older than the rest, and his horse a trifle 
bonier. The horse had in the past been a 
swift, long-tailed, glossy gray trotter, 
much admired and called “ King.” King’s 
tail was short and scant now, and, owing 
to a certain unsteadiness about the fore- 
knees and a general air of decrepitude, 
he was best known as ‘‘ Old Shaky.” It 
must have been a sad thing for him— 
this change of name. It certainly was 
hard for him to get used to, for he re- 
sponded none too quickly when he was 
told to ‘‘ G’arn ther, Shaky.” It was like 
learning to answer to ‘' Granny,” after 
one had known what it was to be called 
‘** Sweetheart.” 

But if Shaky was old his master was 
young, and Dick Dodd’s strong, honest, 
fresh-colored face won him many 4 
fare that Shaky’s unfortunate  per- 
sonal appearance had all but lost him. So 
he managed to make enough almost every 
day to pay his dues to the man from whom 
he rented his cab, and to take home two 
or three shillings to his wife. 

He lived in a tiny room way up in 4 
tenement house, in a pretty, respectable 
part of Liverpool. It was a neat, bright 
little home, for all its bareness and pover- 
ty ; and Dick had a good wife who helped 
him by washing out by the day. He was 
a very happy ‘‘Cabby” indeed till one 
dark, cold night in November, God took 
her away to rest close by himself, and to 
comfort poor Dick he let one of his little 
angels come in her stead. : 

Thus it happened that one morning 
early in January Old Shaky saw some- 
thing he wasn’t at all prepared for. His 
master had not driven him directly from 
the stable to the cabstand, but, instead, he 
was pulled up after an amble through some 
unaccustomed streets, in front of 4 tall, 
dingy tenement house with adirty gutter 
ful of dirty children at his feet. 
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jumped from his box and ran in through 
the door of the house, calling out, as he 
did so: ‘* Yer stan’ still ther ; yer Shaky.” 
In a minute he came back again, holding 
very carefully a little bundle of old flan- 
nels, which he laid inside the cab on the 
seat, and then jumped on the box and 
drove very carefully to the stand. 

Old Shaky thought t!.is unusual, to say 
the least. He wondered about it while he 
was mumbling in his bag for his break- 
fast ; and as he gave a toss of his head so 
as to throw the few oats and chaff at the 
bottom of the bag on to his tongue, he 
hoped it would turn out to be something 
to eat in the bundle. 

Just then a fare came along the side- 
walk. Old Shaky stood at the head of the 
procession that morning, so he shook 
himself and prepared for a jaunt. 

But his master, instead of coming at 
once to his head to untie his bag, went to 
the cab and took out the bundle, and, 
climbing up on the pedestal of one of the 
lions, laid it between the great crossed 
forepaws and the shaggy stone breast. 
There was just a comfortable nest for it 
there. Old Shaky pricked up his ears 
when he heard a wee little cry coming 
from the bundle. He cocked one eye be- 
hind his blinker so he could see exactly 
what his master was up to, and caught 
him in the act of putting a bottle to one 
end of the bundle. Shaky’s master helped 
his fare in, clapped the doors to and 
drove a shilling’s worth at a pace that 
made Old Shaky’s bones rattle. When 
Shaky got back to the stand and slowly 
recovered from his shaking up he saw his 
master holding the bundle and talking 
cockney baby talk to it. 

Little Una’s papa had come upon the 
lazy old woman, whom he had hired to 
look after Una, wickedly giving her some 
dreadful medicine to make her sleep, so 
that she would have no trouble with her, 
This frightened him so that he had driven 
the cruel old creature out of the room and 
had decided to look after his baby him- 
self. The woman had yelled at him that 
morning, as he carried Una through the 
hall, that the child would die with cold ; 
but he thought that better than to have 
poisoned her, and besides, his heart was 
hungry, and he wanted his baby close to 
him. 

But little Una did nothing at all like 
dying; she got fatter and rosier every 
day. The fresh air made her sleep and 
eat far better than the foul, germ-laden air 
of the tenement. When it was clear she 
used to lie between the lion’s paws hour 
after hour, while her father was off with 
a fare, gazing up past the great stone 
head above her into the smoky blue-gray 
sky. If it rained Dick propped his old 
brown umbrella over the lion’s head so 
that it sheltered her, and over that he 
spread his lap-robe,or if hehad no fare 
he would tuck her away in bis cab. 

Everybody got to know the little baby. 
The sailors rolling by on their way to the 
docks, the ragged, barefooted children who 
sold matches, and the dirty women with 
their great heavy rolls of unkempt hair and 
purple faces, who sold artificial flowers, 
the milkman in his funny little donkey 
cart, the shopgirls, the policeman, besides 
all the cabmen, had a helping hand and a 
kind word for Dick and his baby. 

She was called ‘ Dick’s little’un” then; 
but after a while some enterprising re- 
porter wrote a long account about her. 
He changed her sex and called her 
“Daniel”; but he made a very interesting 
story, if not at all a true one, so that peo- 
ple began to come to see the old lion and 
his nursling as one of the sights of the 
city. Among these people was an Ameri- 
can lady who said it was shameful to call 
@ little girl “‘ Daniel,” and that it was 
Just like a man to want to make out 
everything interesting as belonging to his 
Own sex. She told Dick a most wonder- 
ful story of the Una whose * beauty mas- 
tered the Strength” and ‘‘ whose truth 
subdued the vengeance” of the hungry 
re who, as she was walking in the 

rest, rushed out of the bushes upon her 
to rend her; and of how the cruel beast 
was made, by her gentleness, to lay aside 

fury quite awestruck, so that he 
kissed Una’s feet and licked her hands 
and humbly guarded her ever after, 
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Dick was much delighted with the story 
and the name, and he went quite meekly 
and let the American lady stand god- 
mother while the pastor in the little mis- 
sion church christened his ‘little ’un” 
Una Dodd. 

He could have gone right down on his 
knees then and there and worshiped Una 
Dodd ; she looked so beautiful in the new 
cloak the good American had given her. 
Her eyes were as blue as violets, and her 
smile was one of those she had brought 
from Heaven with her. She curled her 
soft little pink fingers around the lady’s 
hony forefingerand cooed. The American 
lady had been for forty-five years a maiden, 
but she had the ‘‘ mother” in her heart 
for all that. 

‘* Dick,” she said, ‘‘ give her to me; I 
will be more than good to her.” 

‘*Not fur a corynet and a keb o’ me 
own,” answered Dick, promptly ; and he 
took Una Dodd q:sickly into his own 
arms, 

** Well, Dick, remember I am her god- 
mother. Here is my address in America 
if you ever need anything.” 

She thrust an envelop into his hand 
with money in it. He did not stop to 
open it. He only jerked out ‘‘ Thank’ee, 
Miss,” and hurried away to his cabstand. 
The lion was safer than this terrible old 
lady who wanted to rob him of his Una 
Dodd. 

All that afternoon Una Dodd lay quietly 
between the lion’s paws, playing with her 
tingers and talking to herself. There is a 
wonderful organ in St. George’s Hall, and 
there is a great musician who goes there 
every day to worship his art by playing on 
it. The large, soft billows of sound 
pleased little Una as they swept past her 
ears, and she smiled all to her little celf. 

An anarchist, with a red necktie and a 
redder nose, climbed up and balanced 
himself on Una’s lion’s back and began to 
abuse everybody but himself. He talked 
about ‘‘sending perlice erway with ther 
’eads hunder der harms.” He pointed to 
little Una and asked the world in general 
to ‘‘look at that hinnercent baby” and 
said he would like to know “ ’ow the world 
would like it, not to ’ave ’ad hits face 
washed since hit ’ad hit,” and ‘‘’ow hit 
would get hon with nawthin’ for dinner 
and the same warmed hover for supper.” 

The world did not answer. Those of it 
near enough were watching little Una 
play with her fingers, Presently the 
anarchist fell off the lion. He was rather 
drunk, and besides that a lion’s back is a 
hard place to balance one’s self. 

It began to get very cold toward even- 
ing. Dick had been away all the afternoon 
with a ‘“‘shopping fare.” He went with 
many a fearful glance toward the North- 
western Hotel across the street where the 
American lady was, and many a caution 
to the cabmen left behind : ‘‘ Don’t yer let 
nobody tech her,” he reiterated, ‘* nobody, 
specially no lady.” When he came back 
to Una he took her in his arms, glad to 
find her warm and ‘‘all there.” He put a 
tin can full of hot water at her feet, covered 
her with his overcoat, placed the umbrella 
over her and the lion, and went away 
with another fare very unwillingly. It 
was getting dark and the wind was rising 
coldand raw. The black clouds threaten- 
ed snow. It was a long drive to his fare’s 
destination. Dick began to grow anxious 
before he got there. His fare told him to 
wait. He drove up and down before the 
house a long time in the biting wind. To 
his horror some feathery flakes of snow 
began to fall. He drove over by the 
lamp-post near the house, got down and 
put the blanket over Old Shaky; then he 
climbed up on his box and waited for his 
fare to reappear. 

It was bitterly cold. He grew almost 
numb with it; and all the time he was 
thinking of Una and’ wondering whether 
she was warm and praying thatshe might 
be. The snow began to fallin a blinding 
swirl, He went tothe house and rang the 
bell and asked if his fare would soon be 
ready to go back. He heard a jolly voice 
from within respond to the maid’s ques- 


tion, ‘‘ Oh, the Cabby ; by George, I for- | 


got. Itold him to wait. Here, give him 
this shilling and sixpence extra and tell 
him I will stop the night here, it’s such a 
blizzard,” Anda blizzard it surely was, 


Poor Dick climbed back on his box in 
bitterness of spirit. ‘It warn’t right nor 
honest,” he kept muttering; ‘‘and me a 
man 0’ family, and Una Dodd er waitin’ 
for me to come and see ef she is all right. 
It warn’t right nor honest.” And then 
the snow flew in his eyes so that he could 
hardly see, and he began to realize that 
he would have a hard time to get back to 
Una Dodd. Poor Old Shaky slipped and 
stumbled at every step with the balls of 
snow in his hoofs making him lamer and 
lamer. Dick missed his way once, and 
went nearly a mile wrong. ‘Oh, Shaky, 
do you think we will find her safe? Do 
yer, do yer?” and then he would say 
under his breath, ‘‘Una Dodd, Una 
Dodd!’ and on he and Old Shaky stum- 
bled and slid with the snow in their eyes 
and ears and noses and mouths. ‘‘ Git up 
there. Can’t yer git up there no better? 
O Lord, help Shaky and me! Help us, 
help us for Una Dodd’s sake! She’s er 
freezin’, Lord! little Una Dodd that the 
parson sprinkled ter-day. Can’t you 
make Old Shaky git up? My little un— 
Dick’s little un—she’s er freezin’. Git up 
ther!” and then, with a final slide, poor 
Shaky braced himself and stopped at the 
old stand. 

Dick gave one leap from his cab and 
another to the lion and felt between the 
paws in the blinding snow and darkness 
for Una Dodd. She was not there. He 
went down on all fours and felt in the 
snow around the lion’s pedestal in the 
wild fancy that she might have been 
blown out and have fallen to the ground. 
He looked about for some one to ask, but 
not a soul was near. Every living being 
had sought shelter from the storm. He 
sat down on the edge of the sidewalk 
stunned. He could not think for a while. 
Suddenly came to him like a flash a 
thought of the American lady. She 
loved Una; she would helphim if any- 
body could. He stumbled across the 
street and fell rather than stood on the 

steps of the hotel and rang the bell. 
‘The American lady—quick !” he gasped 
out to the porter. ‘*‘ But there are so 
many,” said the bewildered porter. ‘‘ The 
tall thin one that loves Una Dodd—the 
old maid.” ‘*Oh yes,” the porter knew, 
he thought. Presently a knock at the 
door startled the American lady. ‘‘ Please, 
’m, there is a man downstairs, ’m. The 
porter says he thinks he’s crazy, ’m, and 
he says have you seen Una Dodd, ’m, for 
he thinks she’s dead, ’m ?” 

‘“Where is the stairway?” asked she, 
quickly. ‘‘ That way, Miss, but the lift ”— 
gasped the boy. The American lady was 
gone; she could not wait for an English lift. 
** Dick, come with me !” shecried, taking 
his poor numb hand in hers, and then she 
led him, blinking like an owl at the daz- 
zling light, up to her sitting room, and, 
opening the door of her dressing room, 
she led him to alittle bed ; she pulled back 
the corner of the cover so that he could 
see Una’s tiny, rosy sleeping baby face, and 
her little head with its downy yellow hair. 
and then, as he fell on his knees, she went 
out and left him. She heard him sobbing 
and praying, but he soon grew quiet, got 
up from his knees and came and stood in 
the doorway, turning bis hat in his hands, 
his face very white and determined. 
‘* Miss,” he said, ‘‘ yer can have her; for 
I ain’t fitten. I thought I could run her 
an’ the business too, but—I can’t; I ain’t 
fitten.” 

When the good ship ‘‘Teutonic” set sail 
from Liverpool the next week the most 
distinguished of the first-class passengers 
was Miss Una Dodd (the American lady), 
and the most distinguished second-class 
was Misa Una Dodd’s father, who was 
going out to America to be the American 
lady’s coachman for as much each month 
as he had been making in six; and Una 
Dodd’s attendant took her along the nar- 
row gangway between the first and sec- 
ond class passengers several times a day, 
so that Dick might feel his ‘little un” 
with his hands, and make quite sure that 
she was ‘‘all there.” 
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She: “Tell me; when you were in the 
army, were you cool in the hour of danger ?” 
He: “Cool? I actually shivered !’—Bos- 
ton Transertpt, 


THE BORROWED FEATHER. 


BY MARY A. GILLETTE, 





JANE went to the fairin the fine autumn 
weather ; 
She wore awhite hat, with a very long 
feather, 
The which, if the truth must be known, 
She had borrowed, alas! And the comrade 
who owned it, 
Because she had very unwillingly loaned it, 
Had planned a revenge of her own. 


While pretending, with womanly zeal, to 
assist her, 
She pinned to her back, before she dismiss- 
ed her, 
This writing, “She *orrowed the feather.” 
Then laughed to herself, as she saw her de- 
parting, 
“?Twill bea good lesson; and as for the 
smarting, 
Why, that she deserves altogether !” 


She went to the fair, and with proud satis- 
faction 
She found herself wearing some wondrous 
attraction, 
Since every one turned to gaze at her. 
Nor, till a rude fellow, in passing, said 
loudly: 
**She borrowed the feather she’s wearing so 
proudly,” 
Suspected that aught was the matter. 


“She has told it!’ Jane thought, in hot in- 
dignation, 
As she fled from the spot, and took up her 
station 
At a distance, much wondering whether 
In some place quite remote she’d escape 
from the bother, 
But wherever she went folks winked at 
each other, 
And murmured, ‘‘She borrowed the 
feather !” 


Atlength, flushed with shame and distress- 
ed beyond measure, 
She was leaving the grounds where she’d 
hoped for such pleasure, 
When a motherly Quaker drew near. 
‘“Mayhap it is this that is causing thee 
trouble. 
If it chance to be true thy shame should be 
double, 
If not, do not fret thee, my dear.’’ 


So saying, she put in the hand of the maiden 
The hidden placard, with which she was 
laden. 
O’erwhelmed with cenfusion Jane hied 
Away from the fair, in the mild autumn 
weather 
Ashamed of herself and ashamed of the 
feather 
She had worn with such ludicrous pride. 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
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SOPHIA’S EASTER. 


BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS, 





“You have never seen my kordbka, 
have you?” asked Catharine. 

‘*T have not. Can’t you show it to 
me?” returned Sophia. 

“Oh yes, 1 may never have a better 
chance. ’Tisn’t very often that I have the 
whole house to myself with the whole 
family gone—there are so many of them. 
If the little children should see how much 
money I have already, I'm afraid some of 
it might be missing some time.” 

Catharine took the key, of which she 
alone beld possession, and opened the box, 
such a casket as with its contents is the 
dowry of many a Russian girl and womun. 
In this great empire family possessions 
are held in common. The woman, how- 
ever, has no claim on the property of 
either father or husband ; and, as a com- 
pensation, she is allowed to make a hoard 
outside of the common property on the 
flax and wool from which she makes the 
garments of the men and children. This 
is treasured in her kordlka, which, by the 
way, serves as her wedding dower, in 
which case the bridegroom must replace 
it, so to speak, his contribution being gen- 
erally expended for the wedding feast. 

The two girls looked eagerly into the 
box. It was the pride of Catharine’s 
heart, and seldom a day passed when she 
did not count its contents. Each coin 
seemed to promise her a future much 

brighter than the past had ever been. 
When the time would come for her to use 
that money, she would, doubtless, leave 
theold home roof,where t vo or three gen- 
erations and several families dweit as one 
family, and would have a home of her 
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own of which she would be the sole mis- 
tress; for of late young married couples 
were refusing to keep house in such a 
wholesale manner and were starting in 
life independently. Then it was very 
gratifying to Catharine to think that she 
could have an individual fund—a sum of 
money which was all her own, while not 
one of her brothers or uncles, not even 
her father or grandfather could claim 
such a privilege, but must contribute all 
their earnings together with those of the 
women, excluding the women’s special 
hoards, to one pile for the general support 
of the great family, 

Very different thoughts came to Sophia’s 
mind, ‘I don’t see how she could have 
earned 80 much money,” she mused. ‘I 
never saw half so many kopecks—and those 
rubles! Why, I never dreamed I should 
ever seeso many of them all at one time. 
I wish that I had half as many. I wish I 
had quarter as many. I wish I had just 
one, I don’t believe Catharine would miss 
just one. What if I should take just one 
for my own?’ 

Sophia was frightened at her own 
thoughts. She began to talk gayly with 
her friend, who was telling when this 
piece of money and that had been added to 
the hoard, but still uppermost in her mind 
was the suggestion: ‘‘ What if I should 
take just one for my own?” 

Catharine had closed the box and was 
about to lock it, when one of her little 
cousins belonging to the family called her 
without the house. 

‘*Now is my chance,” thought Sophia. 
‘Catharine would never miss just one 
ruble, and I want one so much. She will 
never know. No one will ever know.” 

Sophia opened the kordbka, She took 
up a ruble and clutched it in her fist. 
Then her conscience got the better of her 
and she dropped the coin and closed the 
casket. 

She had gained the victory, and her 
heart beat lighter; but her peace of mind 
was quickly disturbed again. Catharine 
was gone a long, long time. Sophia be- 
gan to grow impatient. To pass the time, 
she reopened the kordbka and began to 
count the coins. As she counted the last 
ruble, instead of dropping it in its accus- 
tomed place, she held it in her hand for a 
few seconds, then concealed it in her 
bosom. ‘‘It’s mine, now,” she assured 
herself; ‘‘ all mine.” 

‘Oh, did I forget to put that away ?”’ 
exclaimed Catharine, as she rejoined her 
friend. ‘*‘ Why, I have forgotten to lock 
it, too. I should not have been so care- 
jess.” 

The casket was soon lodged in its cus- 
tomary place, and the girls passed the re- 
mainder of Sophia’s call in conversation. 

It was now the time of the Carnival, but 
never before had Sophia so little enjoyed 
the frolics of that gay week. She had 
planned to spend that ruble to help along 
her usual good times, but that very ruble 
was the cause of all her discomfort. ‘I 
wish I had not taken it,” she said to her- 
self every hour. ‘I don’t dare spend it ; 
and I’m so afraid Catharine will find out 
all about it; if she does, she will be my 
friend no longer. I don’t wantto give her 
up as a friend, and I don’t want to give 
up the money. What sballl do? What 
shall I do?” 

**I know what I will do,” she mused 
one day during Lent. ‘ Everybody is 
now getting ready for Easter. I will do 
more for Easter than anybody else in the 
whole mir (a village community). I will 
be so busy that I won’t have a single mo- 
ment to think of that wretched old ruble, 
and I will make all my friends so happy 
that I can’t help being happy myself. Of 
course I can’t.” 

Sophia went to work in good earnest, 
For weeks she had been collecting a large 
supply of silk lint and scraps of gay-color- 
ed silk to use in preparing her Easter 
eggs. As the little girl looked over this 
hoard of treasures, she thought, ‘‘ Whata 
fine lot have. I ought to be the happi- 
est girl round; but I’m not. That old 
ruble is determined that I shallnotbe. I 
think I will give brother Ivan half of these 
pieces ; for, being a boy, he hasn’t had so 
good a chance to collect any as I have ; 
that will make him happy, and it ought 
to make me happy too.” 
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Here Ivan entered the room, and Sophia 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Just see what I have, Ivan ; 
don’t you want some of them to color 
your eggs?” 

‘Oh yes, [ had forgot to save any. I 
wish you'd put the silk round the eggs for 
me and I’ll tend to boiling them in the 
lye.” 

“* Very well. Do you want all of them 
to be of every color, or do you want a 
part to be all of one color, with crosses or 
mottoes on them 7?” 

** Oh, color them just as you choose, 
only make them as bright as you can. I like 
the red and the purple ones best. I’ve got 
some of those now that I had last year ; 
haven’t I?” 

** I believe so, unless the ribbons they 
hung up by have broken and let them go 
smash to the floor.” 

Sophia had about thirty eggs to prepare 
—hers and Ivan’s. She wrapped each egg 
in silk, then wound several layers of 
white cloth about it. This was delicate 
work and could not be hurried, Ivan 
often became impatient, for he was 
anxious for his part of the pastime—the 
dropping of the eggs into the boiling lye. 
However, he chatted incessantly and 
laughed in anticipation of his pleasure 
over rolling the eggs or of giving them to 
his play fellows. 

Presently he stopped in the midst of his 
merriment and exclaimed, with a search- 
ing look at his sister, which brought the 
blushes to her cheeks : ‘‘ What's the trou- 
ble, Sophia ? Why don’t youtalk? You 
look asif you weren’t having a good time. 
I should think it was enough for you to go 
without eating meat during Lent without 
looking as sober as you do,” 

‘*That ruble I took is the trouble,” said 
Sophia to herself. ‘‘ It keeps making me 
feel worse and worse all the time ;” but 
aloud she said: ‘‘Oh, I’m too busy to be 
talking. It’s only fair that you should do 
the talking for both of us; for don’t you 
see l am covering your eggs and mine 
too?” 

‘* What’s the trouble, Sophia?’ was the 
question which ran through the poor girl’s 
mind all the evening following ; while her 
dreams answered, “ The ruble, the ruble, 
the ruble!” as they kept her tossed ina 
feverish sleep upon her bed. 

‘Thursday, Thursday—yes, it’s Thurs- 
day !” exclaimed Sophia, as she opened 
her eyes the next morning. ‘* The Easter 
cooking must be done to-day, and that 
will surely give me a good time, even if 
the eggs didn’t. I won’t think of that 
horrid old ruble for this whole day—I 
won't, I won’t, I won't !” 

The child might as well have resolved 
to stop breathing. Trying to forget the 
stolen money made her remember it the 
more, 

‘I shall cook more this year than I did 
last Lent,” observed Sophia’s mother, 
‘* and you must keep at home all day to 
help me,” 

‘Yes, Mother, I can. Catharine will 
not expect me, for she will be busy help- 
ing her mother and aunts. I think I can 
make the Easter cake all myself this 
Thursday, while you make the Paschal 
cheese. Is the salt here?” 

Busy as Sophia was baking the great, 
round Easter cake and watching her 
mother make the Paschal cheese in the 
shape of a pyramid with a cross molded 
on each of its sloping sides, her thoughts 
were still busier over that stolen coin, 
‘* When the priest blesses the kooletche on 
Palm Sunday, this among the others, 
what would he say if he knew the one 
who made it had stolen a ruble?” she 
asked herself. ‘*‘ And what would Catha- 
rine say, when I give her an Easter kiss, 
if she knew that I had taken her money ? 
I do hope I shall not meet her Sun- 
day.” 

Sophia’s last work for the day was to 
place a quantity of salt in the oven to be 
burned to a pepper-color, and to be eaten 
with the cheese and Easter cakes. 

Sophia and Ivan passed the following 
day in deciding to whom they should give 
their Easter eggs, which, now stripped of 
the silk and cloth, appeared very beauti- 
ful to the children. While the eggs were 
being divided between brother and sister 


Sophia chose the largest and insisted upon 
keeping it, 


“7 wanted that egg,” said Ivan, impet- 
uously. 

** You cannot have it,” returned Sophia, 
in a harsh voice. ‘1 want it for Catha- 
rine ; she is my best friend, and shall have 
the prettiest egg we have.” 

Ivan made no reply. 

Atter a few moments of silence Sophia 
mused : ‘‘ If I give Catharine that largest 
egg it will pay her back for losing the ru- 
ble. I wonder if she has missed her money 
yet. I don’t believe she would think that 
I took it, we are such good friends. Still, 
she would remember that she left the box 
alone with me. I wish that I had not 
taken it.” 

‘“*Holy Saturday to-day,” thought So- 
phia, as she awoke next morning. ‘It 
will surely be anything but Holy Saturday 
to me, if I have to keep thinking of that 
ruble all the time, and expecting every one 
I meet may find out that I have it, I 
must get that ruble back to Catharine. I 
must, I inust, I must; but how ?” 

‘“‘ How?” was the question that haunted 
Sophia during that busy, busy day. The 
question was answered as her eyes fell 
upon the large egg set apart for her 
wronged friend, 

“Pil do it! Vildo it! Vildoit!” she 
exclaimed, eagerly. ‘I'll put that ruble 
in Catharine’s egg, and give it to her. If 
she finds out how I got the money she 
may be angry with me; but I think she 
will forget it all when she hears how un- 
happy it has made me.” 

Sophia went off by herself, carefully cut 
the hollow egg in two, placed the ruble 
within the shell, and joining the two 
halves together, pasted a ribbon over the 
crack, This was the first happy moment 
the poor girl had known since her theft. 

No one in the mir thought of going to 
bed that night. At about ten o’clock 
men, women and children began to wend 
their way to the church, which, being a 
Greek church, was not provided with 
seats. 

In all the weary throng huddled in 
the church there was one who did not 
realize for a single moment how very tired 
she was, for she was watching all about 
her incessantly, seeking a certain friend in 
particular. That one was Sophia, and the 
friend she sought was Catharine. ‘I do 
not care if this may not be just the place 
to give her the egg,” said Sophia to herself. 
**T shall hand it to her as soon asI can. I 
must not keep that ruble a moment longer 
thanIcan help. I hope the egg won’t get 
crushed in this crowd. But one thing is 
certain, nothing can crush the money.” 

Sophia held the egg with the greatest of 
care. Had she not, it would surely have 
become crushed, especially toward mid- 
night, when each one in the church 
lighted a taper and held it while the 
priests went around the church on the 
outside, singing ‘‘ Christ has risen !” 

**Christ has risen! Christ has risen!” 
echoed the congregation within, while 
each made his way through the throng, 
greeting first one friend, then another, all 
of whom responded to the salutation, 
‘* He has risen indeed!” Each salutation 
and response was accompanied with a 
kiss. 

Sophia now spied Catharine near the 
door. At first she shrank from greeting 
her. When brought to the test her cour- 
age failed her. ‘‘ But I must do it—I 
must,” she thought, and pushed bravely 
toward her friend. Many atime she was 
hindered for a kiss from young and old. 
Finally she was at Catharine’s side. 

** Christ has risen !” said Sophia. 

‘* He has risen indeed !” replied Catha- 
rine. 

The two girls kissed. As they did so, 
Sophia slipped the egg into Catharine’s 
hand. ‘‘It may not be just the time to 
give it to you,” said Sophia, in a trem- 
bling voice ; ‘‘ but I must give it to you at 
once. When you find out what is in it, 
please, please forgive me. I am sure you 
will when you know that this has been 
the most unhappy Easter I ever had.” 

Catharine knew not what to say. At 
first the full meaning of Sophia’s words 
did not dawn uponher. The general con- 
versation, in which all were now engag- 
ing, aided her confusion. The atmos- 
phere, foul with the breathings of so many 
people and the burning of incense and 
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tapers, had befogged her mind. However, 
she held the egg with great care, and 
tried to wonder what her friend meant, 
Just as she was about to ask for an ex. 
planation, the company hastening toward 
the altar separated the two girls. Catha- 
rine was carried on with the crowd 
toward the altar. Here, with the others, 
she kissed the crucifix held out by the 
priest. 

‘I think I'll stay to early mass,” she 
said ; ‘‘I may have a chance tosee Sophia 
then and ask her what she means, [| 
wonder what she has put in this egg, and 
what she has done that makes her ask me 
to forgive her.” 

Catharine remained near the altar, 
thinking that she would at that position 
stand a better chance of seeing Sophia 
and asking an explanation. She watched 
the priest bless the cakes and cheeses that 
were brought to church for this consecra- 
tion ; but her friend did not approach, 

It was half-past three o’clock when 
Catharine left the church for home, think- 
ing all the way of the breakfast she would 
soon be eating with her family, the ever- 
welcome breakfast, consisting of the Easter 
cake and Paschal cheese, and many an- 
other tempting dish, even meat. 

She had nearly reached her izbd (house) 
when she met Sophia and Ivan, likewise 
returning from mass. 

‘*Oh, Sophia, what have you put in this 
pretty egg?” asked Catharine. 

Sophia left her brother’s side to walk 
beside her friend. 

“You will see when you reach home 
and open the egg,” came the slow response 
in a husky voice; ‘‘and oh, Catharine, 
when you do find out, Iam afraid you 
will never want to speak to me again ; but 
if—if—if you only know how dreadful I 
have felt ever since you showed me your 
korobka, and I did such a wicked thing !” 

‘Why Sophia, Sophia, you don’t mean 
that you took that ruble? You can’t 
mean that; you surely can’t !” 

** Yes, I took it, and I could not rest 
until I gave it back. But do not talk so 
loud ; I. do not want Ivan to hear. I am 
glad he has gone ahead.” 

‘“*T thought that my little cousin who 
lives with us took that,” said Catharine, 
‘* He did take a ruble from my box once. 
I am sorry now that I scolded him for 
what he did not do.” 

‘* And I was to blame for it all,’ said 
Sophia, sadly. ‘* But can you forgive me, 
Catharine? Oh, can you? Can you?” 

‘* Yes, yes; a thousand times yes.” 

The two girls again kissed, and as among 
the attendants of the Greek Church in 
Russia no kiss is given on Easter Sunday 
without the greetings handed down from 
the primitive Christians, Catharine said 
‘Christ has risen!” and Sophia replied, 
with a lightsome heart, ‘‘He has risen 
indeed.” 

Batu, ME. 
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PEBBLES. 


Lady: “Didn’t you hear me ring, 
Mary ?” Mary: “Not till the third time, 
M’m.”’—The Sketch. 





.... The one time ina man’s life when he 
wants the earth is when he falls overboard 
in mid-ocean.—Philadelphia Record. 


.... Jones: “ What is an unknown quan- 
tity?” Smith: “The change you get fora 
dollar bill when you are trying to catch an 
elevated train in a hurry.”—Texas Siftings. 


.... His New Study.—Little Sister: “ Any 
new studies this term?’ Little Brother: 
‘“‘One—elocution.” ‘“ What's that?” “It’s 
learnin’ how to read a thing so that it will 
sound as if you was at the other end of a 
drain pipe.”’—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


....Bones: “What am de_ difference 
*tween a legal document and a cat ?” “In- 
terloc. Man: “ The difference between 4 le 
gal document and a cat? I’ll have to give 
that up.” Bones: ‘One has pauses at de 
ends of its clauses, and de oder has clawses 
at the end of its pawses.”—Amsterdam 
Democrat. 


‘“ { 

.... The City Pitfalls. —Idle Tim: ~~ 
Never had sich a narrow escape in all 7 

years I’ve been trampin’. These ‘ere Dig 








The Second Summer, _— 
many mothers believe, is the most lean at 
in a child’s life; generally it may be ks ‘cians 

ou will find that mothers an a Borden 
familiar with the value of the G@ reg ard 
Kegle Brand Condensed Milk do not 80 
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cities is full o’ pitfalls fer the unwary.”’ 
Tattered Tom: “ What happened ye?” 
Idle Tim: ‘I went into that big building 
to tell me tale of wo, and wkere d’ye think 
I found meself? It was an employment 
office, an’ twenty different persons offered 
me work afore I could get out.”—New York 
Weekly. 


...A Matter of Appearance.—The street 
car was crowded, and the elderly citizen had 
taken his young granddaughter on his 
knee. When the conductor came along the 
elderly citizen banded him eight cents. 
“Two cents more,” said the conductor. 
“ She’s over five, and I’ll have to charge you 
full fare for her.”’ ‘‘ Since he considers you 
a woman, my dear,” said the elderly man, 
much shocked, ‘‘it isn’t proper for you to 
siton my knee. You’ll have to get off.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


..“Tcan’t tell you,” said the experienced 
suburbanite, in reply to the question of his 
newneighbor, ‘“‘ when the next train goes, 
but I can tell you what your chances of 
catching it are.” ‘‘ What are they ?” in- 
quired the pew neighbor, eagerly. ‘ Well, 
if you run as hard as you can,” said the ex- 
perienced resident, “you'll have fifteen 
minutes to wait, and if you merely walk 
you'll find the train just pulling out.”— 
Chicago Record, 


..Several years ago, in the town of 
Greenwood, lived an eccentric old gentle- 
man with an impediment in his speech. 
He was a witness in a lawsuit that his fa- 
ther, then deceased, had left $1,000 to have 
continued. The old man’s father was noted 
for the many lawsuits he had been through 
and the opposing counsel asked the wit- 
ness: ‘' How many lawsuits has your father 
been in since he left this world ?” “* N-n-not 
b-b-but one,’ said Uncle Joe; ‘f-f-for he 
wentall o-o-ver H-h-heaven, but ¢-c-couldn’t 
f-find a lawyer.”’ Even the lawyers smiled. 
—Lewiston Journal, 


..A four-year-old was very much inter- 
ested by the fact that some special per- 
formances at the kindergarten which he at- 
tends weretocelebrate Washington’s Birth- 
day. He had enjoyed a birthday of his own 
some months before, and had also attended 
the birthday party of a little friend. Con- 
sequently his expectations as to Washing- 
ton’s Birthday took some definite form. 
When his father came home Friday even- 
ing the celebration was, of course, the first 
topic of conversation. His father asked 
with regard to a neighbor, ‘‘ Was Mrs, C—— 
there?” ‘‘ No,” was the child’s reply; ‘* and 
George Washington wasn’t, either.’’— Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 


..Buffalo Fashion Notes.—In spite of 
the influence of the New Woman, gowns 
will be worn this spring as usual. Bonnets 
should be worn on the head, unless they 
are sunbonnets. The latter may be worn 
hanging down the back. It is still good 
form to wear black gloves when cleaning 
the kitchen stove. At other times colors 
may be worn by those who prefer. It is not 
necessary for ladies to be in full dress when 
hanging out the week’s washing. The es- 
sential thing about a costume for market- 
ing is a purse. At theater parties ladies 
will wear opera-glasses and their own hair, 
if they have plenty. If not, they may wear 
some one’s else. When long skirts are se- 
lected for walking costumes, the wearer 
should be particular to don handsome hose 
and well-fitting shoes. Slippers are not 
suitable for street wear at this season.— 
Buffalo Express. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








291.—GEOGRAPHICAL SUGGESTION, 
{Partly by sound. ] 

What counties of Pennsylvania do the 
following bring to mind? 1, The athletic 
feats of Sandow ; 2, the parson’s best hat ; 
3, the United States territory beyond the 
Mississippi ; 4, a home made for fishes; 5, 
the American flag; 6, a turning end over 
end; 7,a worker in clay; 8, certain male 
denizens of the Maine woods ; 9, the load of 
& charcoal vender ; 10, a tract of land from 
which the settler has removed the stumps; 
11, the region of Africa traversed by Stan- 
ley ; 12, a Spaniard fond of the chase; 13, a 
seller of silks; 14, a certain slender flower; 
15, an approaching falsehood ; 16, holes in 
legislative fabrics; 17, the Red Man’s be- 
ginning at letters; 18, the sheriff’s com- 
mand to secure a cruel monster. 

Wn. P. 


292.—ANAGRAM. 
There came to light, one summer day, 
A group of brothers in the bay, 
Twenty or thirty, maybe; 
Tadpoles they were when they began, 
Each shaped much like a frying-pan, 
A curious water-baby. 


As day by day increased their size 

A dread suspicion gained likewise : 
This merry band of brothers 

In numbers still grew less and less, 

The *‘ dire fact, sir,” you well may guess— 
The strong ones ate the others! 


So only two grew into frogs; 
These sit and croak; on mossy logs, 
Of latter-day depravity. 
‘‘The world grows worse,” they long have 
sung ; 
“Twas better far when we were young”; 
And all assent with gravity. 





SOLVERS OF No. 278. 


The author’s answer to this puzzle was: 


Instrumentality, communicativeness, met- 
aphorical, disproportionateness. No better 
answer has been received, but—very unex- 
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“ That’s , x 
' what you want 


to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


no matter what the 
clerk says.” 


For sale by all dry goods 
dealers, 


A set ofthe “S.H.& M." 
miniature figures showing the 
latest Parisian costumes with booklet on*' How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt.’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


STOP THAT COUGH ee 












in any city—the stores that have the 
most intelligent trade—and ask them 
what is best for washing and cleaning. 
They'll tell you, “ Pearline.” 
them how the imitations compare with 
it, in quality and in sales. 
you that they’re far behind. 

What does this show? Why, 
that the people who have the finest 
and most delicate things to wash, 

and who would be least likely to 
risk these things with any danger- 
ous washing-compound—it shows 
that these people have proved to 
themselves that Pearline is the 
best. 


And it certainly is, 
Peddlers and some pei cape grocers will tell 


Ask 
They’ ll tell 


‘the same as Pearline.” T's 


tT ‘*this is as good as 
ves oe alae is ane peddled; if your grocer sends 
442 


you an imitation, be honest—send it bac 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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pectedly—the readers giving practically the 
same solution have been quite numerous, 
making it impossible to award the single 
prize as intended. A division of the prize 
seems to be the only fair course under the 
circumstances, and the best that can be 
done, therefore, is to forward a small me- 
mento of this solving competition to the 
sender of each of the tying lists, viz.: Mary 
P. McBride, Princeton, Ia.; Dick, 2301 So. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn.; R. V. Car- 
penter, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. Sarah 
M. Porter, Minneapolis, Minn.; Helene M. 
Whedon, East Greenwich, R. I.; Kinder- 
hook, Kinderhook, N. Y.; Charles KE. Hull, 
Lee, Mass.; G. S. Ely, Washington, D. C.; 
Harriet Hunter, Washington, Penn.; Miss 
C. G. Hinsdale, Princeton, N. J.; G. A. K., 
Olivet, Mich.; James W. Eddy, Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Preston S. Miller, Little Falls, N. Y.; 
Helen Jarvis, Waltham, Mass.; J. O. My- 
ers, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Helen G. Johnson, 
Williamsport, Penn. To the solver who 
neglected to give a name, of course nothing 
can besent. * 
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Other solutions in considerable variety 
were received, but in all the number of 


words was greater, or letters unused were 
left. 


ANSWER TO ODD KNOT, APRIL 1ttu. 
290.—A rib. 








his Spring 
See that your blood is purified and enriched by the 
use of a few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then 
you will not have that tired feeling, you will not be 
troubled with nervousness, sleeplessness and loss of 
appetite. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the ideal spring 


medicine, because it is the greatest blood purifier. 
Try it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is the only true blood purifier prominently in the 
public eye to-day. 





HOOD’S PILLS are perfectly harmless, being 
purely vegetable. They do not pain or gripe, but are 
easy and yet effective and always beneficial. They 
cure billousness. 





THE 


Skilled Labor, 
O23" Senp For Descrirtive Price-List. 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A COMPLETE STORY OF ADVENTURE ’ 
On an Arizona Trail 


By Captain CHARLES A. CURTIS, U. 5S. A., is given 
FREE to all our Subscribers in the Easter Extra Number. 


A LONG ABSORBING SERIAL FOR GIRLS 
By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, and 
A NATIONAL GUARD SHORT SERIAL 
‘Corporal Fred”’ 


By Captain CHARLES KING, U. 5S. A., are down for 
early public ation. 


Largest and Best of the Juveniles 

You ought to Subscribe for it 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Ilus. Prospectus, Free 
Published by HARPER 4 BROTHERS, N.Y 4 
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Pp 


is for 





Pimples, 


easily removed by the use of that old and 


standard agent 


CONSTANTINE’S 





PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing. 


Always Buy Constantine’s 








THE BEST MATERIAL ano 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


Onavee to (Greatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated Ly the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINGC. 


STOCKINGS 


are made of the Best Yarns, on the Best Machinery, and by the Beat 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass, 


‘House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 W. 42d St., 


DO YOU WEAR 


HACKETT, CARHART & Co’s, 
SHIRTS? 


Six for 
FrIve FHTY. 


Send your arm 
length, size of neck, 
and $1.00 for sample 
shirt prepaid. 








Open back, open 
back and front, open 
all the way down the 
front; also ceat-shirt 
style. 

Money back if not 
entirely satisfactory. 


Two Stores in New York: 


B’way cor. Canal 8t. 
B’ way below Chambers 8t 


0600 








We have a limited number of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written b 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ rest- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 

tion Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 

ent “den of the home life of Abraham Lincolr: 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s creat picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Procl’ mation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 





‘THE INNER LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 


The Picture and the Men. 


and all similar ce, appa abs oo cured, Weart's 
(DRUGGISTS ) Dyspepsia Compound is gt nteed. a ”? cases out 
of a 100. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT F 
D. C, WEART & ©O’, Philade ‘ipbta, Pa. 


unas in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis pig suggested it, and of tne 
painter who executed 1 

The former price of these nooks bes. been, for i 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN "v7! 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. ak the oupely is 
exhaus 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at $5c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _ pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Weenty Market Veiew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, April 11th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—The market is steady to firm, and 
higher prices prevail. At the regular weekly 
auction sales yesterday the alicines were 
promptly absorbed. Amoy is 11@14r.; Fuchau, 
baaslee. Formosa, 154@45\éc., and Japans, 15@ 
0c. 

COFFEE.—Lower_ prices in the European 
markets has made the coffee market weak here, 
with mild grades almost dull, and Brazil 
growths nominally steady at the close. Brazil 
coffee is 1544@17c.; Java, 21@38lc.: Mocha, 264@ 
27 YGc.; Maracaibo, 174@2\c., and Laguayra, li@ 
22c. 
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SUGAR.—The market for sugar is a little 
firmer in undertone,and holders have worked 
their stock down to a smal! limit so that they 
must purchase soon. Granulated is on the basis 
of 4@4'4c.; cubes and powdered, 44@4c., and’ 
cut loaf and crushed, 4°4@4 15-l6c. 


PROVISIONS.—The corner in cattle in the 
West has made the provision market firm, and 
fairly active. Mess pork is quoted firm at $13.50 
@i4 per bbl.; short clear, $13 50@15.50, and fam- 
ily, $14. Beef is firm, and a trifle higher, with 
extra mess at $7.50@8.50; family, $11@13, and 
vacked, $949.50. Beef hams are firmer at $19@ 
%. Lardis quiet, but a little higher at $7.25 per 
100%. Pickled bellies are firm at 64@7c. per D.; 
_— strong at 6c., and hams firm at 9@ 
Dec. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is a little im- 
proved trade in flour. Low grades are scarce, 
with a fair demand for them, and spring wheat 
flour is held at alittle higher price. Winter pat- 
ents are quoted at $3.15@3.25 per bbl.; straights, 
$2.30 02.9); clears, $2 75; city clears, $5 35 ; spring 
yatents, $3.50¢3.60, and clears, $2.70. Rye flour 
is firm at $323.25 per bbl. Cornmeal is strong, 
with Brandywine, $2.70, and Southern and West- 
ern, $2.40@2.70. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country-dressed 
hogs are firm at 5'}g@&c. per t for heavy to light 
weight. Wressed mutton is slow at 7@s4c.: 
choice wethers, ?.; dressed lambs quiet at 8@ 
10c., and country-dressed spring lambs steady 
at $2.@6.50 per carcass. Country-dressed veals 
are firm at 44o@8c. per , and city-dressed, 
5w@se. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The foreign news 
has had little influence upon wheat this week, 
and quotations are very quiet. Considerable 
speculation has been caused by the condition of 
the wheat and rye crop expressed by the Gov- 
ernment’s monthly report. The weather has 
been very favorable for the growing crops, and 
seeding of spring wheat is going forward satis- 
factorily. Interior receipts are falling off. 
May wheat is quiet at 605¢c.; No. 2 cash, 60444 
6ic. Corn is very quiet and dull, The extreme- 
ly limited demand for cash corn depresses the 
market, and makes the showing unfavorable. 
Spring work is going forward satisfactorily, 
and the interior movement is light. May corn 
is 07gc.; cash steamer ci rn, W@5H0%c., and un- 
graded, 494@@5lce. Oats are very dull and un- 
satisfactory. The demand is very small, but 
offerings are also light. May oats are 3234c.; 
No. 2 cash, 824g@33c., and No. 2 white, #4@ 
8744c. Harley is quiet, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 
61@62c., and ungraded Western, 62@64c. Prime 
timotby hay is held steady at 7ic. per 100 Ih; 
No. 3 to No. 1, nominally firm at 55@70c., and 
clover mixed, s@60c. Long rye straw is steady 
at Sik@i0c.; short rye, 40@50c., and oat straw, 35 
(@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—An attempt was 
made this week to force up the price of butter, 
but it failed badly. The market is too weak, 
and the demand too limited, while quality is 
very irregular, to increase the range of prices to 
any appreciable extent. State dairy is in tair 
demand, but fancy creamery is in more favor. 
Under grades of State make and Western pack- 
ings are quict and almost neglected. New extra 
creamery is 20c.; firsts, i8@1%c.; thirds to sec- 
onds, Lxa@lic.; State dairy, half-tubs, 1l3a@ls8«e. ; 
Welsh tubs, IiK@lsc.; imitatio; creamery, 9@ 
lic.: factory, 7'¢@llc., and rolls, 7@l0c. Old 
butter is easy, with Western creamery at 9@ 
lic.; State dairy, 9@lic., and Western dairy or 
factory, 7<29c. Cheese has also declined in value. 
Old cheese is dull,and new cheese meets with 
only a forced sale at home. Exporters are tak- 
ing some lots of underpriced goods at lower 
rates. Large size full cream cheese is 8@116c. ; 
small sizes, 841154c.; small part skims, d3@7ic. ; 
large, 2@6c., and rull skims: l@l%4c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been very much depressed this week, and prices 
have declined considerably; but there is an im- 
provement now on ail grades. Roosters and 
turkeys are steady, but ducks and geese are 
slow. Fowls are 10@12‘c. per lb; chickens, 16@ 
lic.; old roosters, 74o@8ec.; turkeys, 11@12c.: 
ducks, 50c.@$1 per pair, and geese, 9c.@$1.37 
yer pair. Dressed poultry is steadier for the 

Laster trade. Turkeysare scarce and firm, and 
also all Philadelphia chickens and capons. 
Turkeys are 10@lic.; Philade!phia chickens, 
broilers, 35.@45c.; fall roasters, 2@28c.; yearling 
eeeete, ls@ltc.; fowls 9@lUc.; old cocks, 6@ 
boc.; ducks, 10@12c.; geese, 7T@8c.; capons, 18@ 
2ic., and squabs, $2@3 per doz. Frozen poultry 
isdull, with turkeys and chickens at l2@lic.; 
fowls, 9@10c.: ducks, 14@16c., and geese, 8@10c. 
Trade in eggs is active, with the tone steady at, 
quotations. Jersey egys are 13c. per doz.; State 
and Pennsylvania, 1249@1 '34c.: Western, 12\«c.; 
Southern, Il4:@l12'4c.; duck eggs, 28@3lc., and 
goose, H@70c. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are quiet, and supply quite liberal. Bermudas 
are $4@7.50 per bbl.; Eastern rose, $2.50@2.75; 
Hebron and white, $2.25@2.35; imported mag- 
nums, $2.30@2.35, and sweets, $8@4; white 
onions are lower at $3@6 p:-r bbl.; red and yel- 
low, $1.50@2.50 ; Bermudas, $1.60@1.80 per crate; 
kale, $1@1.50 per bol.; spinach, $1@1.75; aspara- 

us, $4.5(@6 per doz, bunches; Florida cabbages, 

45.50 per bbl.-crate; beans, $4,50@5; peas, 

4@4,50; beets, $2@2.50 per crate, and Jettuce, 

1,59@3 per basket, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


. The Largest Manufacturers of 
(u.f4 PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have i 


2 HIGHEST AWARDS 


a 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS: 
‘In Europé and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyce are 

~ used in any of their reparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Ie absolutely 





pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


) STANDARD of EXCELLENC 


You Light, yet most durable 
Tan —an ‘‘ Up to Date”’ bicycle 
in every respect—science 
Depend 


| and art combined to make 


Upon a perfect wheel—endorsed 


It. 


Prices, *100, *90, *75, *50. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particutars — Free. 

Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N. ¥. New York. 


by experienced riders. 


war 4a The ** Up-to-Date’? Automatic 
Inkstand has a PNEUMATIC STOP- 
PER, which works perfectly, prevents 
evaporation, saves waste, Ink cannot 

spill. No. 2, We.; No.3, 60c., by mail. 
The PNEUMATIC STOPPER alone, to 
fit any inkstand, 25 cents. At your desl- 
er’sor sent by matt. Send for circular. 

WILSON, SIMPSON & CO., 
359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DEAFNESS HEAD NOISES CURE 
by my Invisible ‘Hubuiar Cushion, 


VW hispers heard, 
Successful when allremedies fail, Sold only FREE 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, New York, Write for book of proofs 


B Constipation. 
ia Flours. 
AMPLES FREE. 
®& Ask Dealers, or 
ny N.Y. U.S.Ae 


CURE FOR 


LS LS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists, 





Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad ‘to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to thove of our subscribers who feel epecially 
interested.) iene 

AUSTRALIAN ELEMENTS IN CAL- 
IFORNIA AGRICULTURE. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


AUSTRALIA has had much to do with Cal- 
ifornia in agricultural and arboricultural 
lines during the past decade, and Austra- 
lian elements will probably show themselves 
in our State for many future years, Sever- 
al years ago, Dr. Mayr, a German forester 
sent to California by the German Govern- 
ment for the purpose of studying our for- 
ests, prophesied of our State fifty years 
hence that ‘‘Amid magnificent forests of 
Australian eucalyptus and acacias, the vis- 
itor will be inclined to doubt that he is 
really in America.’? While the learned 
German’s prophecy may not be literally 
fulfilled, yet the Horticultural Agent of 
the South Australian Government, Mr. 
Fred C. Smith, when in California last 
year, stated that certainly the immense 
growth of the blue gums here during a few 
years is astonishing. Mr. Smith thought 
that the fact that eucalypti here have been 
raised from seed is the reason why the nu- 
merous scale diseases, the borers, and the 
fungi that attack eucalyptus trees in Aus- 
tralia have not yet made their appearance 
in California, Of course, in the absence of 
its natural enemies, the eucalyptus might 
well flourish in this State. 

To such an extent has the eucalyptus 








prospered here that, a while ago, Captain 
T. B. Merry of Los Angeles, a gentleman 
who has resided in the Pacific States for 
forty years, stated that the blue gum of 
Tasmania (Eucalyptus globulus) now seem- 
ed *‘ togrow indigenously all through the in- 
terior of the State, from the Arizona boun- 
dary to the base of Mount Shasta, say sev- 
enty miles from the Oregon line.’”? The 
eucalyptus has of course become a fuel-tree 
for California; but the old captain is per- 
suaded that the tendency of the eucalyptus 
has been to decrease the amount of malarial 
fever here. Ina paper by Captain Merry 
for the State Agricultural Society a year or 
so ago, he said, speaking of the eucalyptus 
decreasing fevers: 

“In the latter capacity . . . I deem its 
services to this State almost incalculable. 
From 1854 to 18691 was employed the greater 
portion of the time as a steamboat officer on 
the light draught boats that ran on the Upper 
Sacramento River between the capital city and 
Red Bluff; and a worse fever and ague district 
did not exist in any portion of the American 
continent than was to be found inthe counties 
of Yolo, Sutter, Butte, Yuba, Colusa, Tehama 
and Shasta. Now the prevalence of malaria in 
those counties is comparatively insignificant. 
They used to lay in quinine for family stores, in 
my steamboat days, just as they would tea, 
coffee or sugar, but that period has passed by, 
never toreturn, and the blue gum of Tasmania 
is to be thanked for it.” 

Whether fever and ague are ever driven 
from the Sacramento Valley by the Aus- 
tralian tree is doubtful, but a benefit from 
this tree is the eucalyptus extract so effi- 
cient in removing scale from the inside of 
boilers. This trouble and its remedy were 
referred to by Captain Merry as follows: 

“There were also a great many bad explo- 
sions in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
in early days, arising, in most cases, from this 
self-same cause. Nothing of the kind now 
occurs, because every engineer puts about a 
pint of eucalyptus extract-into his boiler about 
once a month, and there is no such thing as 
scale in boilers known, at the present writing, 
onthose rivers. I should take pains to caution 
engineers using this extract, however, to carry 
very low steam, when using it for the first time , 
as boilers are certain to foam when it is first 
used, but never afterward.” 

Besides the variety of eucalyptus called 
the ‘blue gum,’’ California has the Aus- 
tralian ‘‘red gum” (E. rostrata), the 
Australian ‘‘iron bark” (E. leucoxylon, 
KE. corynocalyx, of southwest Australia), a 
tree that has grown well at Santa Barbara 
in stony, uncultivated places. Hucalyptus 
citriodora has been largely planted in 
Southern California. When this variety 
of eucalyptus is young, its leaves have a 
pleasant odor. 

The Australian ‘wattle,’ or acacia, 
thrives in California, and has been planted 
in different sections. The wattle is ex- 
tremely valuable for tanning purposes, the 
bark of the black wattle being said to con- 
tain more tannic acid than any other known 
wood. Los Angeles has planted in its 
parks another variety of wattle known as 
the *‘ black wood” (A. meclanoxylon). This 
tree is valuable as a cabinet wood. The 
black wattle (A. decurrens), has been com, 
pared with the California native oaks in 
tanning properties, it being stated that the 
Sacramento Valley oak will take seventy or 
seventy-two days to tan a hide well, the 
San Joaquin Valley oak seventy-six days, 
whils the black wattle will tan the hide in 
fifty-five days. Moreover, the wattle re- 
quires only six years to grow, whereas an 
oak is indefinitely longer in attaining 
growth. The pure black wattle bark, how- 
ever, does not produce pliable leather, and 
in order to keep the leather from being 
stiff, about three parts of oak bark to two 
of black wattle are recommended. 

Besides adding to the list of trees of this 
State, Australia has enabled us to keep the 
trees we had. If it had not been for one of 
the beneficial varieties of insects imported 
here from Australia, the reddish ladybird 
(Vedalia cardinalis), the citrus interests of 
California would be in a state tending 
toward ruin from ravages of scale-pests, 
At the seventeenth State Fruit Growers’ 
Convention, held at Los Angeles in No- 
vember of last year, a gentleman asked the 
question how much had been saved to this 
State, in money value, by the insects which 
had proved successful, meaning the insects 
from Australia. The County Horticultural 
Commissioner of Tulare County answered 
that it was incomputable, and on being 
pressed further answered several million 
dollars. One gentleman present stated 
that as far as his ranch was concerned, if it 
had not been for the Vedalia cardinalis, 
he would not have had any oranges at all. 
This reddish Australian ladybird, while 
wonderfully successful, by no means repre- 
sents the entire help received from Aus- 
tralia in beneficial insects, Mr. Koebele 
has sent from Australia to this State fitty- 
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four different species of insects that have 
been named, besides many others. At Riv- 
erside, a short time ago, there was much 
trouble from the cottony cushion scale, 
The vedalia ladybirds have now been at 
work there, and two of the formerly badly 
infested orchards have been wholly cleaned. 
Besides the vedalia, a very important Aus- 
tralian insect was sent here, named Rhizo- 
bius ventralis, Only about twenty of these 
black ladybirds were received in California, 
but the little colony has increased to mil- 
lions, and has proved itself nearly if not 
quite, as important to California citrus 
men in destroying the black scale as the 
red Australian vedalia has proved for the 
cottony cushion scale. Colonies of the 
black Australian ladybirds (Rhizobit), have 
been distributed over this State. At Santa 
Barbara, the great orchardist, Mr. Cooper, 
was accustomed to spend yearly five or six 
thousand dollars in spraying his trees to 
clean them from scale, but now he depends 
wholly on the Australian Rhizobii, and has 
found that his trees are in much better con- 
dition than before. 

The commissioners of Santa Barbara 
County have rescinded the former order 
concerning spraying trees; and it is now 
optional with orchardists to spray or to let 
the ladybirds kill the scales. Recently 
Mr. Craw, State entomologist, went to all 
the counties south of Tehachapi and let 
leose thousands of Rhizobit that he had 
with him. 

An illustration of what the reddish Aus- 
tralian vedalia has done is afforded by a 
quarter-of-a century-old orange grove on 
the late Gen. M. G. Vallejo’s place in Sono- 
ma, Cal. The orange grove was attacked 
by the cottony cushion scale to such an ex- 
tent that after three years the trees had 
been covered with the pest, the grove was 
considered lost, the trees stopped growing 
and looked as tho they had been through a 
fire. Four years ago, the Secretary of the 
State Board of Horticulture, hearing of the 
condition of the orchard, sent about two 
dozen of the Australian ladybirds to the 
rescue. The ladybirds worked faithfully. 
One tree after another was cleansed. Fi- 
nally the scale was vanquished. The trees 
stood clean, the blackness passed away, 
new growth appeared, and the orange grove 
became as green and productive as ever. 

In Los Angeles County, the cottony cush- 
ion scale had spread to the wild bushes and 
trees, and no known method of extermina- 
tion could have succeeded, but the intro- 
duction of the vedalia saved the orchards. 
When the Horticultural Agent of the South 
Australian Government, Mr. Smith, was 
here last year, he was informed that possi- 
bly the reason why the Australian lady- 
birds multiply so tremendously in this 
State is that they were brought here with- 
out any of their natural enemies coming 
here, too. It seems that in Australia there 
is an internal! parasite that is very destruc- 
tive to the ladybird; but fortunately no 
such parasite seems to have been introduced 
into California. Under favorable condi- 
tions the beneficial ladybirds increase so 
rapidly that Mr. Koebele has estimated 
that a single pair of Rhizobit could mul- 
tiply so that there would be fifteen billion 
in a single year. 

At the last meeting of the Farmers’ In- 
stitute of Southern California, held at 
Santa Barbara, Prof A. J. Cook, recently 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, was 
present. He looked at orchards in which 
the Australian insects were doing work, 
and he wrote to the Los Angeles Times, 


“IT have been a hard student of entomology 
forthirty years, and I am free to say that it is 
a wise and certain policy for this great fruit 
State to keep Mr. Koebele in Australia for some 
years in hunting and shipping to us more of 
these natural aids in fighting our insect foes.” 

Recently the California Board made the 
Oregon State Board of Horticulture a pres- 
ent of a colony of ladybirds. These were 
to be distributed in colonies of a dozen oF 
More to Oregon fruit raisers whose trees 
are infested with scale. Evidently one of 
the residents of Oregon misunderstood the 
nature of the gift, for the Portland Oregow 
ian of October 10th explained, saying: 

“The bugs are much like those so frequently 
found on rose bushes. This explanation is nec- 
essary, because some have been misled by the 
name ‘ladybird’ into supposing that the bugs 
were birds, and Secretary Sargent has received 
one application for a colony from a person who 
spoke of the boxes he had put up for the birdsto 
build their nests in.”’ 

It is said that a parasite destructive 
the grasshopper exists in West Australis, 
and could be obtained at moderate cost. 

In addition to her eucalypti, her wattles, 
and her beneficial insects, Australia bas 
furnished California with a variety 
strawberry, known as the Australian Crim» 
son, or ever-bearing strawberry. At th: 
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introduction, seven of these plants were 
brought from Australia to the upper San 
Gabriel Valley about nine years ago. This 
Australian strawberry bears fruit quite 
continuously, it being a wonderfully pro- 
lific bearer, and the berries are very good 
for shipping long distances. At Azusa, 
Los Angeles County, this Australian Crim™ 
son is the principal strawberry now grown. 
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FROM THE FORESTS OF MAINE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THe band of God is written in nature, 
but the despoiling hand of man comes after 
to disfigure it The beauty of the forests 
and woods, revealing the omnipotence of 
God and the ideal loveliness of his crea- 
tions, grows dim and uncertain as civiliza- 
tion makes greater demands upon nature’s 
products to satisfy the insatiable craving 
for new luxuries. Where will the work of 
denuding our forests and stripping the 
fields of their pristine beauty end? To 
take a sensible view of art and utility, it 
seems at times as if God planted the ideal 
beauty of visible objects in nature for man 
to pattern after and to imitate, while the 
original types faded away and disappeared 
entirely. If one takes this view, he can look 
with complacency upon the rapid changes 
that man is making in the face of nature. 

These thoughts occur to one as the great 
spruce forests of Maive yield up their life 
to furnish the paper on which to write 
these lines. From every side along tbe 
rivers’ front of the heavily wooded ‘* Pine 
Tree State,” the great wood: pulp mills are 
eating their way into the forests, literally 
chewing up the trees and turning them 
into paper. One cannot help wondering at 
the ingenuity of man as he watches one of 
these mills, sawing, grinding and chewing 
the hearts of the sturdy spruces as if they 
wereso much straw. This raw material is 
supplied in abundance on every side, but 
so rapidly is it being disposed of that spec- 
ulation is already rife as to how long the 
supply will last. The spruce forests cannot 
be grown ina day or ayear. When a for- 
est is once dead it takes years to restore, 
and more often it is never planted again; 
it remains a dead loss for eternity. 

There is plenty of talk nowadays about 
planting trees, starting out new forests, 
and celebrating Arbor Day. But how few 
forests are really ever planted ? How many 
can you point to that have been the direct 
result of the economy and foresight of man ? 
A few fruit orchards! Yes, that is about 
all—fruit orchards that yield an income to 
the owner. This is the secret of future 
forest planting. If they can be made profit- 
able they will be planted and cultivated. 
For utility, and not for art and beauty, 
must be the cry of the reformers who would 
restore our forests. 

But this manufacturing of paper out of 
wood pulp is a most interesting achieve- 
ment of the human mind. Nearly all of 
the great newspapers of our cities are 
printed on material that originally came 
from these trees around the Maine lakes 
and rivers. It is the cheapest way of sup- 
plying paper in large quantities, and by 
means of it books and periodicals have been 
made so reasonable that the poorest can 
afford to have the best literature. There is 
some compensation in this thought. It is 
said that the amount of paper to be con- 
sumed this year will be nearly twenty per 
cent. over that of last year, and more large 
mills will have to be erected to chew up the 
hearts of the spruce trees, 

It seems strange that the future of jour- 
nalism is to be limited or broadened by the 
amount of wood that the forests can grow. 
Yet, unless some new raw material is dis- 
covered, this is just what must happen. If 
there is a curtailment of the spruce wood 
Pulp, then journalism must retrench and 
limit its present expansive growth. it is 
not only in this country, but in foreign ones 
as well, that journalism and literature are 
More or less dependent upon the spruce 
woods for their growth. In Germany one 
end of journalism is to plant and cultivate 
Spruce trees to supply the 530 odd mills 
with wood pulp. The industry has been 
well developed there, and some of the wood 
pulp is even exported to this country. 

To come down to statistical facts, it may 
be interesting to know that one of these 
cords of spruce wood will make one ton of 
dry pulp, and this will make about an 
equal weight of paper. The spruce wood is 
age for paper making, for the fiber, 

reated chemically, stands the test 
better. There are grades of wood, the 
yt a the smooth and 
§ ; of these can be 

a up together in the iron machine, 
hg ~ wood that is free from knots makes 
t paper, The value of the wood, 
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also, depends somewhat upon the amount 
of water supply in the vicinity. If there is 
not a stream of water to turn the machinery 
the wood is less valuable, for it will not pay 
at present to run the mills entirely by 
steam. Ifthe mill is situated on a good 
river, the pulp is manufactured right there 
and then shipped dewn stream in the shape 
of paper. This paper goes to all parts of the 
country—to supply the demand that is 
created by upward of 20,000 weekly and 
daily papers in the United States. 
NEw YORK CITY, 
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POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY,. 





POSSIBLY as many hens refuse to lay from 
being tormented by vermin as from lack of 
proper -food. There is no reason for your 
keeping a “double flock” in your hen- 
house. Body lice can often be removed if a 
box of road dust is put in the house where 
all the fowls may have access to it. The 
mites you must destroy or they will destroy 
your flock. It is very easily done if done at 
the proper time. Commence the latter 
part of April tolook for them. L-cok under 
the roost poles and wherever they rest. If 
you see any, drench with kerosene. They 
should be examined once or twice a month 
thoroughly. If you set hens in the house» 
you must watch the nests. Make them of 
tobacco stems moistened, dusting with fine 
tobacco dust, and you will keep them out, 
Clean up your building, whitewash with 
lime and carbolic acid and pour coal oil over 
the roosts, 


Cornish Indian Games are great layers, 
Of all the varieties of Game fowls these 
rank high, because they possess desirable 
points as layers and market fowls. They 
are long, lanky yellow-legged fellows, ap- 
pear as if walking on stilts, with glossy, 
soft feathers, making them, in their active 
movements, a picture to be admired by 
every observer who likes long, big chickens, 
They come in dark chestnut, pure white 
and solid black, sufficient variety to meet 
every individual taste in this respect. 


The earliest maturing pullets are found 
in the Leghorn class, at least this is our ex- 
perience. Pullets that are hatched in March 
or April should begin laying in four months 
from birth. We have known of White 
Leghorn pullets laying in fourteen weeks, 
and if they begin laying thus soon you can 
be reasonably certain of their keeping it up 
unless molting or sickness comes to pre- 
vent it. What you want is early-maturing 
egg producing pullets to meet your de- 
mands for eggs, and a market fowl that 
matures slower and yields a large, fleshy 
dressed carcass. ‘The Plymouth Rock and 
Wyandotte are, in our judgment, excellent 
market fowls. 


Each morning, when you mix chickens 
feed, cut up a little strong onions in fine 
pieces and throw among them. It isa 
capital spring renovator for anything out 
of order in the stomach; it should be fed 
now and then simply as an appetizer. 
Ground bone, with meat on the bone, is 
also good and necessary occasionally ; the 
manuer in which they jump for it will tell 
you that they need it. Be sure and cut it 
up fine; pieces of bone, too large, will choke 
and strangle a chicken before you are 
aware of it. 


Begin now to clean up the house. Get all 
the boxes where you want sitters to be in 
their proper place; whitewash with strong 
lime and carbolic acid everything inside. 
The nests should be dark and accessible, 
avoiding their jumping down into any nest 
they oceupy, but rather have the box low 
down where they can walk in on the nest 
quietly. Clean surroundings and comfort- 
able quarters always tend to make hens 
close sitters. 


Any building you erect for your poultry 
should, if you keep one hundred head, have 
aroom in the center for storage of grain 
and such tools and cooking apparatus as is 
necessary about a well-ordered henhouse. 
The building should have wings on either 
side with a three-foot passageway in the 
center, throwing pens say five by ten feet 
on either side, the number of such pens de- 
pending upon the size of the building you 
erect. 

Hens like green cabbage when itis hung 
up where they can chip off a bit when so 
inclined, and inthe winter and early spring, 
when there is little green food growing, noth- 
ing is more convenient and beneficial. Onion 
tops in springtime are excellent as a blood 
stimulant and should be fed with soft food. 


White Plymouth Rocks make an excellent 
cross with White Wyandottes for general 
market fowls.or eggs. Both breeds combine 


good, large frame, plenty of space to pro- 
duce fat, and the meat is invariably a rich, 
fresh, country yellow, so desirable and at- 
tractive to the eye of the patron of the mar- 
kets. ‘They are both hardy breeds; conse- 
quently you can expect, under ordinary 
care, nice, healthy chickens. 


The proper food for the young chicks af- 
ter they are out of the sbell twenty-four 
hours is hard-boiled egg, chopped fine and 
mixed with double its bulk of stale bread 
crumbs or pulverized crackers, and scalded 
milk poured over all. 


The New York market is considered the 
egg market of the United States. Eggs 
have commanded such high prices that 
they have been a luxury. But now the 
hens are on double turn and within the 
reach of nearly aM housekeepers. In one 
day 2,854,000 eggs were received in that city, 
making a week’s receipts run to 11,599,200 
eggs. This increase in receipts of the ‘ hen 
fruit”? knocks the bottom out of prices: 
Some dealers sell 17 fresh eggs for 20 cents 
against 40 cents per dozen a few weeks ago, 
California ships a great many eggs to our 
Eastern market. 


It is reported that the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars was offered and refused for the 
first prize Barred Plymouth Rock cock at 
the last New York show. This bird is 
owned bya prominent Yankee near B ston, 
noted for his excellent stock and successful 
exhibiting at some of the best shows in the 
United States. The valuation put upon 
this specimen shows that good, true stock 
is hard to produce and much harder to part 
with when you own them. 


It is better to have the space in your 
building devoted to roosts separate from 
the laying or nesting section, They can 
always be fovnd in one or the other place 
at certain periods of the day, and the drop- 
pings, if confined to one place, do not be- 
foul other par ts of the building. 


Nearly every poultry raiser has more or 
less land upon which crops may be grown 
that are especially suited for poultry. Ob- 
viously the providing of suitable food in 


variety is one of the important things for 
the poultry keeper to remember. Round 
oe are a crop that can be sown 
any time, almost, and yet be reasonably 
certain of producing a good yield. Turn 
over a strip of ‘‘run-out’’ sod, harrow 
in a dressing of fine, rotted manure, and 
drill in seed in rows twoor three feet apart, 
thinning plants as soon as they appear 
aboveground so they will stand about 
three inches apart in the row. Under such 
cultivation you can be assured of a good 
crop. 


Just now many people are looking about 
them to see if there is any possible way in 
which to increase their yearly income. In 
‘“‘hard times” people try to save in every 
way possible as well as earn more money. 
To those of my readers living near waste 
land or water, poultry or ducks will, under 
good management, do much toward solving 
this difficult question. Both poultry and 
duck raising bave been shown to bea simple 
and comparatively easy way of making 
money; but business methods should be 
adopted in every business or calling. Too 
often the yuestion of raising chickens seems 
so insignificant a pursuit that right here is 
where failure comes, because of the lack of 
good bu-iness management. Start modest- 
ly, use common sense, be ob-ervant, read 
about others’ experience, compare with 
your own: these points, with careful man- 
agement, should bring success. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


~The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 








make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective —- will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. 
required, 
circulars. 


No. washing 


Price, $3 to gro. Send for 


LAWTON & CO., 


zo Vesey St., New York 


Purest ~— " Best 





Purest 










A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 













The 
} Original 


and 
Genuine 
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Has No Equal.-’ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayers Sarsaparilla.’”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRECHAMOIS 


and your 
desire will 
be realized. 













Comes in 
three 
weights. 








Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


FOS Se 


Trees: Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co,, 


= ; . Lid 
_Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





FOR 40 YEARS DK. WN 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 80RE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IK 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and ali diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM WALL CO. NEW YORE 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10. 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal! Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
_— or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply riles or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knows 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
190 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in eavenang, strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report 
RoYAL BAKING Power Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ACKER, MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave., and Broadway and42d8t , 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Aliso finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


STEINWAY. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. ¥. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EDWIN C, BURT &CO,, 


Manufacture +4 and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Bur 


Shoe has full 

































2. 
anc 

oa mancn”? 
NEW YORK 


(islag Siampe 








name stam on lin- 
ing ane sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 






on application. 


Randel, Baremore & Biles, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 






58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW Y ORK. 


NO MORE | DULL SHEARS 


The dullest 
h 


erfectly in 
less th — 1 min- 
@, ute. We will re- 
fund money if 
not satisfactory. 
By mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 









Eastman & Co,, 
64 Reade Street 
The “ Handy’ "Scissors Sharpe: ner. New Y ork City. 












A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 







SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5e. stamp for new 
P 100-page 











THE STAN DA RD 
“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
. No wires to clog spout. 

ri) falling off. Nickel-pl a ad. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City 


Agents 
Wanted. 



















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


use only Pure 


the only way 


Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS6 


& BROS. 
Philadelphia. 
MOBLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 


al Lead Co.’s 
ors, prepared 


St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
jUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicage, 
” New York. 
~ 





No 
ity. 





A Bath ina 


rapes 





as yet 


Pe 





Catalogue free. 


Samples may be seen at our Show Rooms, No. 8 


From foundation 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 


the brand (see list genuine brands). 


Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 


For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card — sent -free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., - 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 
Highest Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches. 


Safest, cleanest, and speediest power boat built. 


on one pint of gasoline per horse power per hour, 
and are under way in less than one minute. 
N 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


"OFFICE AND WORKS : “STEINWAY,” LONG ISLAND CITY, WY. 





ing the strength of the iron to the whiteness and purity of the porcelain. 
S. M. Co. on the bottom means that it is first quality and guaranteed. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 







THE INDEPENDENT. 


White Lead. Don’t mistake 
It is 
to be sure. 


Pure White Lead tinting col- 
expressly for this purpose. 


1 Broadway, New York 





smoke or smoke stack, no boiler, no electric- 
No steam or naphtha under pressure. Run 


o licensed engineer or pilot. 
Also stationary motors. 





China Dish. 


Can you imagine any- 
thing in the way of a 
bath that would be 
more inviting than a 
china dish the size of 
a bath-tub filled with 
clear, sparkling water ¢ 

Our Porcelain-lined 
Bath is a China Dish 
encased in iron, add- 


Box 1454, M, Pittsburg, Pa. 


E. 42d St., New York, and 31 Dearborn St., Chicago 








Comfort in 


Those who appreciate the advantages o 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 


Shopping. 


shopping in a roomy, well-lighted, com- 
fortable showroom are cordially invited 
to visit our Wash Dress Goods Depart- 
ment, which occupies the entire third 
floor of our building, and where we dis- 
play in largest assortment all the most 
desirable wash fabrics for Summer gowns. 


14 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 


EMUESTOR SHITE 


reagerdenton:(Q 
W.&B. DOUGLAS, 
¢| HOWARD WATCHES 


arden flow: 
ur book o 
Migdletewn., Ot. r 
New York. 
Chi 
Absolutely the highest grade watches made in thjs 
country. 















eS Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pa Pe O 


gropeand our bus 
Free send for it. 
joago. 
1895 
NEW MODEL 


For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH ££ CLOCK CO. 


383 We ee) St., Bosto 
1 Maiden Lane New Yo 
34 Oe al St., Chicago. 


CROUCH & ne, 





& Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 





Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


Spencerian Steel Pens 


For American and 
European Travel. 
roadway, below 


Gorthande St. 
roadway, below. 








Soetag Bortinte Cones, See Btezeiee, 
At-+ Price sessenee LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 





xth Avenue, below 41st St.° 




















The Great French Tonic. 





Folding Beds, ee Oe 2 

Desks Metal Chairs. 2 ee “Eee bine see El eee 

A.H. Aniroms8 Co, S3UR8S°%, BiG euteattt as by sone 
QUINA.LAROCHE eaans Ponder eal Gases 
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Meriden 
Britannia Co.’ 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


is sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
It is cheapest because best; best be- 
cause most artistic, most "carefully 
pn most durable. 
n spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is 
TRACE MARK 


3.47206 OGERS BROS@ 


If your dealer does not hecp our goods, 
write us and we will inform you where they 
can be obtained. Please mention this paper. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
New York, 208 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco. 











Chie aKo, London. 


Last year we commenced ¢ an elaborate plan of edvertis in 
but matars we were half through, OUR ADVERTISEMEN 
DISAPPEARED. Why? Because WE WERE Php 
WITH BUSINESS, There was but one thing to do: withdraw 
the advertising and devote hag A energy to filling the orders 
with which we were flooded. is we did, and handled with 
roms ptness a most un recedent ed year’s business. 

aed an aaee 


Ds, WE CAN NOW CARE FOR ALL WHO 


ronsenanle 


TRIBUTE OUR coo. 
COME. Last year we could not reduce prices because we were 
com pelled in some way to limit the demand for Aermotor goods, 
We would have been satisfied with lower prices, but why create 
a demand which we could not supply? We have made the 
heaviest purchases of steel and material bought in America this 
year, and at unprecedented prices, and have made terms to 
dealers which enable them to make unprecedented prices, 

In quality, character, variety, finish, and accessibility to 
full stosk of goods and repairs, we are without competitors. 
In our plan of advertising last year, we proposed to furnish a 
feed cutter under certain conditions for $15. For reasons stated 
venga we did not complete the advertising, and the feed cut- 
as not aod oa a eens propose to make amends in 
the followin ner | announce in this paper eal 
NEW ALL-8' rEL. VERY st PERIOR FEED CUTTER, PWOR 


O310 


eash with order, f. . - egos of , ais pte oy Person, he to 
furnish add _ to have some. 
thing in our line. « on Fane cared = tall i information re- 


garding it will appear soon. 
We especially desire to caution you against paying 
eee The tempta- 















excessive seen ‘or wind- 


tion on rt of the ler to overcharge is 
great. $10 added to weg the legitimate 
price of clear ae on to the 

" ‘0 be sure at you get the 
proper price and arti. cle, write us of 
ag needs and yen wil be protected. We 


believers in low prices. 
output of our factories we 


are enabled to have ae tools for each piece, and 
thus reduce the hand labor on it to merel picking up 
the material and laying it down again. gay has 
become the cost of labor put on the material which we 
sell that it is not worth mentioning. We have be- 





material in the country; 
ing made up in the form ot 
pletion windmills, towers 
pumps, etc., To suchan 
and to such an extent has 

on that account the vol- 


come the largest dealers in 
the material, of course, be- 
steel galvanized-after-com- \ 
(tilting and fixed), tanks, 

extent has this become true, ' 

the price of wah pete (and 

ume of our ness ren- dered competition impos- 
sible), that OUR ba yy oA agg 'S ARE BUYING 
THEIR TOWERS 0 3 THIS Y T 


CAUSE or MAKE THE ‘ONL Y ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE AND 
SAFE TOWER; BECAUSE THEY CA,/ BUY OF US CHEAPER 
THAN THEY CAN BUILD; BECAUSE WE ALONE ARE PRE- 
PARED TO GALVANIZE EVERYTHING AFTER IT IS COR. 
PLETED, AND COMPLETE EVERYTHING EXACILY RIGHT, 
These concerns aro wise, for, even though they may not 
furnish the best of wheels, the wheel will have the best o sup- 
ports. Send to us your name and address, and those of your 
neighbors who may need something in our line, and thereby do 
them a good turn. The Aermotor Co. is one of the most success- 
ful business enterprises which has been launched in recent 
times. In ding advert will be di d and made 
clear the lines on which that success has been worked out. It 
was done by a farmer's boy, A careful following of these ad- 
vertisements may suggest to some other farmer's boy a career. 
Aermotor Co., 12th, Koekwell & Fillmore Sts., Ohicage, 
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Are You Going to Paint? 


The toot Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durabilt 

It has z. extensively used for twenty-five years 
in every section of the Country with the most satis- 
factory results. 4 

If you contemplate painting your house or build. 
ings, send for sample card of beautiful tints and 
testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burlivg Slip, New York. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPE fiwrarcaeireuiar sent. 9 184 


F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 




















** How to Know 
= New York” 


> is the title of an illustrated 130-page guide 
to New York City, containing an excellent 
map. A single copy will be mailed free to 
any address outside of the city of New 
York on application. Address 

GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York. 


Ahh. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., K. Yu 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. wail 

During the past yesr the ST. Dents has been eb” 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

- sy bultain im necoverpents ~~ hy placet we 
t 4 uu D a large an 
new roma. connecting with the old feel 
known "Taylor" 's ior’s Restaurant. 














P.O, Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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